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Dn Rajendra Prasad’s Speech 

at the end of 

Dr, E. D, Ranade’s lecture on 'The Sublime 
in Mystical Experience ’ at the Rashtrapafci Bhavan, 
Ne’tr Delhi^ on IGth April 1954. 


You have been so far hearing a discourse on a 
very abstruse subject, and it is Prof. Banade’s special 
field of work, in which he has studied not only the old 
Sanskrit philosophy, but also the philosophy of the 
West, and the philosophy that has been taught by 
people who have practical experience in their own life. 

We have a large body of Literatures dealing with 
what is called the * Sant Bani '■—the teachings of the 
Saints,—and you all know how Prof, Ranade has been 
devoting years of study to that particular kind of 
literature in the Indian languages. We know his book 
dealing with the *Sanl Bant’ in 3'Iaiathi literature. The 
book in Hindi has just, 1 think, come out, and we are 
anticipating an equally good book for those who can 
understand it-—the5ani Bani in Kannada literature, 
and of course Sanskrit is at the bottom of all these. 
So the philosophy which we have inherited from the 
past now lives in him, and I am very happy that it 
has been possible for us to have this second lecture of 
his in this house. We have had the privilege to listen 
to his another discourse, I think, about two years ago. 

We had the pleasure of hearing a very elevating 
speech to-day. On behalf of you all, I desire to 
convey the thanks of all of us to Prof. Banade. 
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ADDENDA 


The order of the Padas and Dohaa the 
Paramartha Sopana has been generally maintained in 
the Pathway. But there are three major changes w^cb 
are noted helow :— <, 


F A D A S 


Original order in the 

^ ParanLaithfi Sopfitaa^ 

1, n-10 

2, m ffN> ^ n-8 


Changed order in the 
* Pathway’ 

wTsfi n -3 

m m iv-12 


DOH AS 


3. ftrr rf?t H V-6 sril ^ V-28 

As regards the minor changes, in the case of 
♦he Padas in the Paramatha Sopana, Noa.—I-IO, 
'V-15 IV-17, V-17, V-I6 become respectively in 
the Pathway 1-9. IV-17; lV-19. V-16. V-17 * and 
m the case of the Dohas in the Parainartha Sopana, 
KoB.^n~U, n-15. V-14, V-21, V-33, V-34 become 
respectively in the Pathway 11—15, U— 14, V—12, V—19, 
V-34, V-33. 
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General Introduction 

I 

CRITERIA OF MYSTICAL EXPERIENCE 

" Ihese thrcD Indian languages only I 
in the original-Marathi, Kannada and Hindi - and 
I have planned out three volumes. 

Prcfimiimrj^ I have already published one on 
Maharashtra Mysticism, the next is 
the present volume on Hindi Mysticism, and the 
tliird is ill the course of preparation and pubU- 
cation. a couple of chapters of which have been 
published in the Kamatak University. ” This 
was what the present writer said in his lecture on 
the Culmination of Spiritual Experience in Hindi 
Saints, at the KasUtrapati Bhavan, in March 1952, 
It has been a Song-eberished aim of the present 
writer to gather the multi-coloured flowers of the 
mystic garden, and to present a garland of them to 
the Lord. It has been also his ambition to write 
a general work on the Pathway to God with 
reference to the Philosophies and Religions of the 
East and the West, to which subject he has devo¬ 
ted the major part of his life. The three volumes 
mentioned above, along with the three works, 
Upanishadic Philosophy, the Bhagvadgita, and 
the Vedanta, which have been either already pro- 
duced or are in contemplation, will certainly 
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Bupply materia.] to that subject from the ladian 
side. The mystics of all ages and countries have 
spoken the same langxiage, as they are denizens of 
the same spiritual world. There arc no racial, no 
communal, no national prejudices among them. 
Time and Space have nothing to do with the eter. 
nal and inhnite character of their mystical espe- 
ricnce. These together constitute a band of divine 
musicians, each contributing his own note, and alt 
together producing a harmony that is wonderful. 

Atysticism denotes that attitude of mind which 
involves a direct, immediate, intuitive apprehen- 
, . - , . signifies the high- 

Chpr^cicr. attitude of wluch man is cajiablc, 
namely, a beatific contemplation of 
God. and its dissemination in the Society and 
the orld. The surest criterion of mysticism is 
the reality of the experience as enjoyed by the 
mystic himself. It is known only to him and to hia 
Maker. Before it there is no appeal f for it 
there is no criterion. It is this jjersonal-divme 
aspect of a mystic’s spiritual roaliaation which 
stamps it with a peculiar halo and worth. 
It is in this sense that mystical experience 
has been regarded as ineffablo. It has been 
very often supposed that, for mystical experience, 
no separate faculty like intuition need be requisi- 
tioned, but that inteUect. feeling, and will might 
suffice to enable us to haw a fuU experience of 
God. Now it is a matter of common knowledge 
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that even for heights to be reached in attiaUe, 
scientific, or poetic activity, a certain amount of 
direct, immediate, intuitive contact with Reality 
is required. Far more is this the case in the matter 
of mystical experience. Intuition, far from con¬ 
tradicting intelligence, feeling, or will, does pene* 
trate and lie at the hack of them all. Intuition 
would not deny to Mysticism a title to philosophy 
if intellect requires it. As it connotes a determina¬ 
tive effort towards the acquisition of reality, it 
implies a definite, prolonged, and continuous exer¬ 
cise of the will. As feeling brings the subject and 
object into more intimate contact than any other 
payehological process, it also becomes a vital part 
of the process of realisation. Thus it seems that 
intelligence, wilt, and feeling are all necessary in 
the case of mystical endeavour. Only intuition 
must back them all. It is this unique character 
of mystical experience, namely, its intuitive and 
ineffable character which has served to make ail 
God-aspiring humanity “a common and bidden 
Bociety’^’, the laws of which are known to them¬ 
selves, if at all. 

We have seen above how mystical experience 
involves the full operation of the intuitive faculty 
which subsumes under it the operations of in¬ 
tellect, will, and feeling and is not 
The intellectufti contradictory of them. We must say 
that that kind of mystical expe¬ 
rience must be invalid, which does not tend to 
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CHAPTER t 

Incentives to Spiritual Life. 


If we make a comparative study of (lie 
philosophies and religions of the w'orld, and 
especially of the lives and teachings of those, who, in 
the YariouG stages of humanity, and indifferent ages 
and lands, have walked on the path of God, we 
shall see that there are certain broad eharaeteiis- 
ties common to the pathway w'hich they have all 
trodden in the attainment of Cod, These might 
for convenience sake be summarised under five 
heads. First, there are certain incentives which 
prompt men to spiritual life -— philosophical, 
axiological and phystologicah Then, there is the 
question of moral and spiritual preparation which 
they must tackle before they can hope to advance 
on the i>athway. Thirdly, they have to keep before 
theniselves certain exemplars of conduct and 
attainment, w’hich they must necessarily follow. 
This they cannot do unless they have defined to 
themselves, both theoretically and practically, the 
nature and functions of God in relation to the 
exemplars above meniioncxl. When the relation¬ 
ship between the exemplars and God has been 
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defined, they have tn tread the path themselves, 
before they can he convinced about the reality of 
the experiences of thosie who have gone before 
them. Finally, after liaving walkeel on the path¬ 
way for a long time, and through travails and 
turmoils of body and mind, of nature and society, 
they can envisage to themselves certain land¬ 
marks, certain lainp-jwsts, which will help them to 
walk witli courage and confidence on the patiiw'ay 
to God, and attain to the highest ideal they have 
been seeking. 

In the pivsent volume on tlie Pathway to 
God in Hindi Literature, w'C shall be eonecnied 
with these five cliicf toj)ies which have ehanicteris- 
ed the pursuit, in the attainment of God, of 
seekers in the Hindi provinces, as they have also 
characterised that of the seekers in other provincea 
of India, as well as otlior parts of the w’orld. We 
shall first state in brief the difl'erent incentives 
which liave prompted the Hindi saints to the pi Ir¬ 
ani t of the spiritual ideal. In tlie first place, there 
are the questions of the pursuit of illusions, of 
blindness to reality, and of sleeping while waking, 
which have been stressed by a number of thinkers 
all over the w'orld. After this, comes the great 
pliilosophical question of the architeelitonie skid 
which has been exhibited by God in the creation 
and governance of tlie world, and which fills the 
aspu'ant with wonder and awe and a sense of 
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determination for the realisation of the ideal to 
which it points. This -would be probahty the 
ooamo'teleological approach to the deternunation 
of the nature of God. After this philosophical 
approach, we have to tackle the ethical approach 
also, especially from the side of the relationship 
of works to recompense. These questions have 
received the highest priority from philosophers 
and moralists, especially from Kant, After this 
philosophical and ethical approach, wc have to con¬ 
sider the question of sin, whose existence wc find in 
the lives of men and in society. Those, who want 
to evolve an incentive to spiritual life through the 
consideiatian of sin, are necessarily prompted to 
seek thenceforth a life w'hich will be for ever 
beyond its pale. After the consideration of sin, 
come the qiiestions of old age and death, which 
are very peremptory considerations, very positive 
facts, which lead a man God ward. Immediately 
after the question of death, wc stand face to face 
with the questions of transmigration and metem* 
psychosis, a determination of the tiaiure of which, 
in Kachiketian fashion, also prompts us to pursue 
the spiritual ideal. The last incentive we shall 
discuss in the present chapter is the incentive of 
helplessness in life’s e.Kpcriencc, which will instil 
into the mind of man the conception of a Power 
altogether l>cyorv<! the range of his own impotent 
reflection, A consideration of all these uiccntives 
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may throw a gleam of light before the eye of the 
Bpiritual eeeker, and ho may find that unless he 
resigns himself completely to the will of this 
Omnipotent Being, it may not be possible for him 
to pursue the spiritual path steadfastly, courageous* 
ly and successfully. 

1 , JUimmj BltTidness and Shep ,—Coming 
to a detailed treatment of the incentives, we 
shsJi first discuss the question of illusionism 
as an incentive to spiritual life. Now, illusion 
is a simple word and has been made great 
use of by the Vedantic writers. What it fuUy 
implies, what its ultimate nature is, whetiier it 
may bo justified in the last resort or not, are 
questions which vre may not discuss Iiere, but 
must leave to' tlie Vedantists and Philosophers all 
over the world. We shall first discuss how Surdas 
deals with the question of illusion in his famous 
song ^ ^ If wo analyse the song, we 

shall see that there are six ideas which Surdas 
stresses: sensuality, gi-eod, pursuit of vanities, 
iUusionism proper, loss of God, and subjection to 
death. Now, Surdas is a poet of great analogical 
imagination, and uses very pow'crful and appro¬ 
priate analogies from facts of every-day experience 
to fix these ideas firmly in our mind, "I was 
inextricably caught up,” he says in the first place, 
“likea fly in the honey of insatiable sensual desires,” 
With all its effort, the fly cannot get out of the 
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honey, when it once caught in the sticky juice. 
‘‘Like a monkey”, again, says Surdaa, “I danced in 
evoiy quadriviat for a few grama of com at 
the behest of my maste^-jiiggler, showing my 
covetousness and greed for the most trivial things 
in life. My next fault has been tlie pursuit of 
vanities. I have been verily in the position of a 
parrot, which is attracted by the beauty of the 
ShrdmaU fruit, and when it goes and pocks at the 
fruit, the soft cotton flies away, and it is left with 
a mere void. Like a deer, again, I have gone in 
pursuit of vain mirages, Not having known the 
real nature of a mirage aa due to refraction of the 
Sun's rays througli dilfereat densities of hot air, I 
pursued the mirage in the hope that it would give 
me water, but it was not able to quench my 
thirst. If 1 had taken a scicutliic view of things, 
I might not have pursued such a vain mirage. As 
a consequence of my pursuit of vanities, I lost 
my diamond in tho very centre of my house; 

^ w »TtH wit. God was the diamond and my 
heart () was the centre of the house I was liv¬ 
ing in, and my great misfortune was that I w’as 
not able to know that there was that diamond 
inside me. Also, it was because I could not find 
God inside me that 1 deliberately made myself a 
morsel in the mouth of the Boa of Death. Tho big 
Boa is ready to engulf every creature that goes 
near its opened mouth, and it w-as no wonder that 
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I was devoured and digested by the big Boa. ” It 
was thus, sa^'s Snrdaa, that I have fallen a prey 
to illusion after illusion during the whole of my 
earthly career. 

As Surdas stresses the conception of illusio* 
nism to prove the futility of a man’s cifort to 
search out the Real in the world, Kabir In his 
famous song sht is stressing tho 

conception of blindness. We are reminded of the 
Seventh Book of Plato’s Republic, wherein Plato 
says that those who have their faces turned 
tow'ards tho w^all are blind to the existence of 
Reality, while he alone, who has the power to 
escape out of the cave and look out in the aun, 
can know what Reality is. In the poem under 
consideration, Kabir advances five different ideas 
to enable us to escajje from tho clutches of blind¬ 
ness, namely, self-control, self-abuegation, tran- 
Bcendence of hitellect, search of the pathway, and 
the grace of God to crow-n all aelf-effort. In fact, 
Kabir’s poem inr 3r=WT might be taken to be 
almost an epitome of spiritual life. A skilled horse¬ 
man riding an unruly horse might suffer a fall 
at any moment, says Kabir. He uses his famous 
anakigj’ of water and wind to designate the horse 
and the horseman; also, hotly and mind are to 
him in the same r(‘Tatiun3hif>. The Bhagavadgita 
has also compred mind to wind in the famous 
verse: 
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Kabir likewise points out that an uncontrolJetl 
mind riding an unruly body might cause a danger- 
i)us fall at any moment. A second chavacteriatic, 
which is required for the search of the Heal 
according to Kabir, is the virtue of absolute self- 
abnegation. Naked we come into this world, he 
says» and naked we pass away : snf# 

Tlu' loin-cloth is merely a temj>orary veature. It is 
only he, who can rid his mind of all sense of 
possession, that can rise to the sense of the Real/f he 
third characteristic is the transcendence of Lute I lect^ 
How'stiever jiowerful the lamp a blind man may 
carry in his hand, he will never be able to search 
out what he desires, A greater instrument than 
that of iiitcUeet is required to search out a higher 
faculty which might give us the vision of the 
Heal. Fourthly, says Kabir, like Jnaneshwar also, 
( ride the last |Miragraph of this chapter ) “ in this 
miserable world, which may well be compared to 
a forest in conflagration, the fool rushes hither 
and thither without finding a clue to get out of it.” 
What is this clue? Tliat is the secret of the spiritual 
life. Unless one possesses the clue, one might not 
know what the way out might be. Finally, how¬ 
soever pow’erful the ettort a man might make, if 
nature and destiny conspire against him, he will 
find himself helx^lt^ belbrc them, and Jiothing can 
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jt^cue hi HI except the grace of God. Ad oarsman, 
plying his boat in a torrential miclstreani, will be 
in a dangerous predicament, from which nothing 
can rescue him except the grace and power of 
GocL Many times during the life of a man he finds 
all his efforts of no avail. It is in such a plight 
that he must call upon God to rescue him fiom 
the dangerous situations in which he might ba 
placed. In this way alone could he escape from 
his blindness into the liglit of the Real. 

The incentive, which the poet Krishnanaiul 
has in view in his |>oem ^*rrPT5T trim 1in seek¬ 
ing the Real in a world of unreality, is the incentive 
of freedom from sleep. Wc are all sleeping tn this 
w'orld, says Krishnananrl, even though we seem to 
be awake. The poet w'ants us not to sleep to tho 
extent of being unconsciousj for, who knows 
whether, pilgrims as we are, we may not be 
attacked by robbers, and thus lose all the capital 
which w'e may liave brought ? The poet tells us 
that we have brought a great capital with us 
while coming into the w'orid — by capital, he means 
the spiritual capital. It is questionable whether 
every man iseonscbim of the spiritual capital which 
he has brought with him. It is customary to suppose 
that w'e do bring such a capital with us, but its 
nature nobody is able to define. It is too much 
to believe that a child can have a vision of God in 
the mother’s womb, or cry ^ b 
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sliow ite identity with its maker. It is wonderful 
that a child, having had a vision of God in the 
mother s womb, might come out entirely un¬ 
conscious of that vision in a few months’ time, 
TJie story of ParTkshit, as the derivation of the 
wonl itself shows, that he was seeing God all 
around himself in his mother’s womb, protecting 
him with His mighty disc from the treacherous 
missiles of the enemy, is a story more for mytho* 
lt>gy than for history or experience. 

We have referred above in Kiishnanand to 
the possibility of the pilgrim being attacked dur* 
ing his unconscious sleep hy robbers. In a 
celebrated pnsaagt? of his Pilgrim’s Progress, 
Bunyan is also bewailing his habit of sleeping uito 
his mind, cursing his sinful sleep, and saying that 
during that state he might be attacked by doleful 
creatures also. “ (> w retchefl mail that I am”, he 
says, “that I should so indulge the flesh, as to use 
that rest for ease to my flesh, which the Lord of 
the hill hath erected only for tlie relief of the 
spirits of pilgrims. Oh thou smful sleep! how, for 
thy sake, am I like to be benighted in my joumoy, 
I must liear the noise of doleful ereaturcs ranging 
in the night for their prey, and if they should 
meet with me in the dark, how should I shift 
them ? How should I escape being by them tom 
to pieces ? ” Kriahimnand’s criticism of sleep, 
which he regards as a state of iMcudo-happIness, is 
S 
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exactly like the eritieism which Bunyan passes 
upon sleep. The robl>ers of Krishnanantl and the 
dojefa! eicatui'es of Bunyan might verily be our 
tumultuous and turbulent passions. 

Krishnanand further tells us that we have 
come into this world for buying and selling 
merchandise —he means spiritual mprehandise — 
hut we have not been successful in our transaction: 

fel ^TTT^ ^ ^ g ^nUT 
*rt?T ^ TT RWT 

si'Ti'fifl 

This reminds us of the celebrated passage in 
Pji;hagoras, in which he speaks of the three kinds 
of vocation being open to ns. In this fair of 
life, he says, some people coine to buy and sell. 
These are the eeononiists. Others come to engage 
themselves in games. These are the politicians. 
Still others come simply to look on ( theorein ). 
These arc the philtxsophers. What is the use of 
coming into this world if we are not able t-n visual- 
iae Go<l? Bacon has also lent his support to this 
doctrine of Pythagoras saying that in this mortal 
fair, our only prolit should be God. Everything, in 
other words, except the pursuit of Gfid is a vanity. 

Finally, Kiishnanand tells us that our prt>i'>er 
business here below is to go hack to our Maker in 
the same pure condition in which we came. “Trail¬ 
ing clouds of glory do we come from God, who is 
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our Homo Let us simikrlj go back to oui 
Home as trailing clouds of glory, Is it not wonder • 
ful that this poet Krlsliuanaud, who is not much 
known to fame, should remind us of some of the 
brilliant thoughts of Bunyan, Pythagoras aud 
Wordsworth ? 

2. The phiioBophical uftd the dhical tmpe- 
tus :—After a consideration of the incentives of 
illusion, blindness and sleep, let us now proceed 
to the philosophical and ethical approach to the 
spiritual life. In a very celebrated poem in the 
Viuaya Patrika, 

we are told by Tulsidas that it is impossible to 
understand fuQy the architechtonio skill of the 
Creator. ‘‘The way in w'hich you have constructed 
the world, O Creator, " says Tulsidas, “ passes 
be3’oud our comprehension. If we just look at 
the hands-work of God either in the macrocosm 
or in the miorocosm, our imagination reels, and 
our mind remains enw’rapped within iteeif (fiwitr 

tnr vfftT), so that any philosophical discussion 
of Thy pow'ers Ijccomes impossible.” 'fhe greatness 
of the w'ork of God, in short, says Tulsidas, Is in 
eftable. In fatrt, this comes very near to the cosmo 
teleogieal argument in Kant, vi£. the contempla 
tion either of tlin cosmical process or of the end 
to which tlie whole creation moves. 
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In the second place, Tulsidas tells us that 
this ephemeral world is like a picture drawn by an 
ertist without hands, and without colours, on a 
wall which does not exist. This evidently is a 
conglomeration of impossibilities. Students of 
philosophy know the familiar definition of philo* 
wphy as the search by a blind man of a black cat 
in a dark place where it is not. So also in Plato 
we know that famous utterance in the Seventh 
Book of the Republic ; an archer and no archer, 
aiming and not aiming, at a bird and 
no bud, sitting and not sitting, on a tree and 
no tree, killed it and did not kill it with an arrow 
and no arrow. These are evidently a plethora of 
contradictions. So, the artist without hands, paints 
ing without colours on a T^ all which does not exist, 
in Tulsidas is exactly like these. But we might 
call the attention of our readers to other para I j els, 
e. g. take the following famous versa from a great 
Eashmiri poet: 

iWRTFn n 

This looks exactly like the prototype of Tulsidas’s 
utterance, or Tulsidas might have even derived it 
from Vidyaranya’s Panchadashi from tlie celeb rat* 
ed chapter on Chitradip. This shows, incidentally, 
that Tulsidas was a great Sanskrit scholar also. 

Thirdly, we are told by Tulsidas how a croco¬ 
dile, Uving in the wnters of a mirage, swallowo 
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without mouth all tho aniiaate and inanimate 
objeote that go to partake of the water' 

Tf^T—jfiT 3^% 

HTT Elff *?t|f 

?fT fP?f arrm 

TW 'P't'i W 

An unreal cause might strike terror in tho minds 
of tho percipients, 

and thus produce real efTeets. What great parallels 
has this conception of Tulsidas in other religious 
and philosophical systems I For eaample, look at 
Shankarachai^'a, In the great Ehashya, which ho 
has wTitten on the \ edanta Sutras, he gives us ap 
idea which is exactly like that of Tulsidas; or 
Tulsidas's idea, we might say, is exactly like that 
of Sbankarachaiya, That may be a better way of 
putting it, because 8hankuracbnr5''a was about six 
centuries earlier than Tulsidas, A thing might bo 
unreal, hut the effect might be real, Sliankara* 
charya says that the might be unreal; but 
it might create a real terror in the mind of the 
man who will thus be taking to his liecis. On tho 
other band, w'e arc told by Shankaracharya in his 
how an unreal cause might produce a real 
ami yet beneficial effect; 

The Mantra, which a Guru may give to his disciple 
in a dream, may become real and fructuous during 
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hifs life, as it did in the case of Tukaram- So, both 
from the aide of bad effects and good effects, un¬ 
reality may lead to reality. We have thus seen 
that these great writers such as Plato, Vidyaranya^ 
Shankaracharya and the Kashmiri Poet, in order 
to befool the understandings of people and to tell 
them of the limited power of their intellect, 
dwell on eontradictions, and say it is not by 
intellectual endeavour alone that we can hope to 
reach the Absolute- 

The next point in Tulsidas is a very philo¬ 
sophic one, and I think almost beyond the 
Comprehension of a mere Hindi writer who is not 
conversant wdtli Sanakritic philosophy. Tulsidas 
teUs us wo must transcend the considerations of 
reality, unreality and real unreality. Some people 
say that the world is iieal; others say that it is 
unreal; yet others eay that it is both real and 
unreal; 

^ *rfii ^ tt stow i 

But Tulsidas eays that he has transcended all 
these delusions because ho has realised the self; 
^ It may be seen that we are prefer¬ 
ring the reading Eftfrijr ^ 

to the reading ^ 

According to the one, only he can transcend the 
three delusions who lias realised the self; accord¬ 
ing to the other, unless we have tmnseended the 
three delusions we cannot realise the self This 
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raises a very important philosophic question. How 
aitj the two things related — Transcendence of 
delusions and the Realisation of the self? Winch is 
the cause and which is the effect ? It may he 
said that the two are interdejjcndcnt like the 
obverse and the revej'se sides of the same coin, 
that neither could he achievetl without the other, 
and that, if at all, the two are achieved simul¬ 
taneously. If we were, however, to choose between 
the two alternatives, would rather say that he 
who has realised the self will alone be able to 
transcend the delusions and nobody else. 

Tliose, how'cver, who have been technical 
students of the Visfianta Sutras know that this 
three-fold distinction cf reality, unreaJity and real 
unreality has a fimv groumling in the Vedantic 
systems. Reality was aimed at by Ramanuja, 
unreality by Shankaraeharya, and real unreality 
by Nimbarka. Many great scholars have spent 
their brains fin the TOircct interpretation of the 
Sutra of Radamyana srfffvsww and discussed tid 
whetber the serpent is I'eal, or the coil is 
real, or both the serpent and the coil are equally 
real. All these doctruies Tulsidas sets aside and 
preaches a doctrine of Self-realisation. 

Let U3 now proceed to consider a song from 
Surd as which gives us the ethical approach to the 
spiritual life : 3^'r The Gopis here 

are addressing Uddhava or Krishna, they do not 
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Itnow whom. Literally, the song seems to be 
addressed to L ddhava, reallvi it is tuldressed to 
Krishna. In fact, their mliids were so confounded 
by the devotion they bore to Krishna that they 
could not distinguish between Uddhava and his 
Mastor; and they wanted to accuse Krishna of 
certain things which imply an incentive to spiri¬ 
tual life which we shall explain just now. “In the 
first place,” the Clopis say, “0 Uddhava, you are 
cutting dow^n mango trees and planting prickly 
thorns, ^\herevcr there is sandle-wood to he 
found, you are consigning it to flames. Good things 
you despise, and i>ad things you encourage. You 
are rehabilitating the thieves, and making the good 
people run away, and you place reliance on those 
who bear talcs to you : *nir 

^ grrarv. We cannot understand your three¬ 
fold manner, O Udtlhava, namely, ^ 

and Tfit. “None of thcise can we understand 
in your ease.” So, we ha^-e to come to the conclu¬ 
sion, ^y the Gopis, thy Court, thy Assembly 
Hall, is merely chaotic: miT. "Thegootl 

peojde are punished and the bad people prosper”- 
that is what in a sense the Gopia have said to 
Uddhava or Krisima. In Maharashtra, there was 
another poet, named Tatyaji, who has said the 
same thing. One does not know whether ho knew 
the song of the Gopis, He is, in a sense, re-echoing 
the very words of the Gopis : 
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Liberal cltunorB are put into prison, and beggars 
are placed on the throne. Chaste women fall into 
adversity, and courtesans ascend to the heaven,” 
Tatyaji says, ”Verily, thy world*court is only fuU 
of anarchy. ” What is the philosophic consequence 
of this ?• ^that perturbed the in tellect of such a great 
Gerniait philosopher like Kant ? Kant, who in his 
birst Critique, the Critique of Pure Reason, could 
not by any intellectual arguments prove the 
existence of God, has discovered a very suitablo 
argument in the second Critique, the C*ritique of 
Practical Reason, ivhej-e he founds his proof of 
God upon this disparity between desert and fruit. 
Good people suffer in the world, and bad people 
prosijcr. How is an adjustment to be made 
between desert anil fruit, asks Kant ? He gives 
two answers. In the first place, he says, we have 
to posit an immortal life - a long life - through the 
course of which, the good people, who have suffered 
in this life, might be rewarded in a later; and the 
bad, who have been prosperous ui this life, might 
receive due punishment. So this mal-adjustmcnt 
ill the world implies, says Kant, the proof of im¬ 
mortal life. Second, it requires a Judge who is to 
3 
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fxdjust the desert to fruit. That great Judge is 
God. It is only God who can adjust works to 
fhiifca. So, this proof of God, which is known as 
tho moral proof, is very famous in the History' of 
Philosophy. In the last Critique, namely', the 
Critique of Judgment, Kant comes to the teleo* 
logical proof, which is next to this moral proof, 
but this moral proof stands highest in the case of 
Kant. According to Kant, this discrepancy between 
desert and fruit leads, on the one hand, to the proof 
of an immortal life, and, on the other, to the proof 
of God; but in our case, who are diseussing the 
Nature of Spiritual life, how does it affect us ? Is 
it not our concern, a-s members of the Spiritual 
world, BO to fool and pray within ourselves that 
Providence may bring about an adjustment 
between merit and rewanl f If these are not 
rightetl, as we may see in tho world, will it not be 
our spiritual endeavour so to will, that they are 
righted here and now T At least, the endeavour 
will inspire ua with a strung spiritual impulse for 
bringing about this very necessary desired adjust¬ 
ment, 

3 . ConaewKsnesa of sin .'—Let us now pass 
on to the next incentive to spiritual life, namely 
that drawn from a consciousness of sin. In the 
case of sin, there seem to be three typi<al atti¬ 
tudes, namely those, for example of Surdas, 
Duryoclhana and India. The first attitude is the 
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recognition of the responsibility of the Self, the 
second is that of Yicarious responsibility on Nature, 
Society or God, and the third, the attitude to sin 
as a propacfhietic to spiritual life. 

11) The first attitude is exhibited by Surdas 
and Virgil. Surdas tells in a pitifiil mood ; ^ 

arru ^ wr^r. “ I have seen, I have heard, 
I have knouD, and yet I have not been able to 
extricate myself from evil ” ; ^ 

5T3; ^ amt’ aiar. The noteworthy feature about this 
attitude is that Surdas does not shake off his 
responsibility. Similar is case with Virgil. He 
saj's, 1 see the better but follow the worse; 
“Video meliors proboque, deteriora sequor. ” It is 
really a great attitude. A question, which ineidcn' 
tally arises in this connection, is the relation of 
self-effort to the Grace of God, Surdas knows that 
he is lacking in sufficient power of effort: ^ sruT 

and therefore ho asks 
for the Grace of God w'hich alone can fill the 
deficiencies of self-effort. 

(2) The second attitude to sin is that of 
vicarious responsibility exhibited by Duiyodhana 
and liichard III. Durytidhana throws the res- 
pousibiUty of his bad actions on God, Take fcho 
following verue from the Pandava Gita; 
arRTfir tnf ^ k ^rnrrwif a- ? k fu^: i 
wfi? ^ ffir mr tT«rr ii 

This is as much as to say, that a man may commit 
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Bins, (ind throir the responsibility on Clod who is 
the maker of all things. Such an attitude to sin ia 
absolutely irresponsible. It is only a facile way of 
escaping from one’s own sins. This vicarioua 
doctrine may take the shape of throwing the 
responsibility either on Nature, or on Society or on 
God, It is Nature which compels me to do bad 
actions, sa^'s Richard III. It is on account of the 
influence of Society, says another. It is God who 
makes me do all eril deeds, says Duryodhana. 
The real attitude of Duryodhana, how'ever, is not 
simply that of throwing the responsibility on God, 
but that of giving a despising and defiant challenge 
to the power of Got!. Similar was the attitude of 
Richard III, so far as Nature W'as concerned, 
“Nature has sent me mis-shapen and before my 
time into the world, so that dogs bark at me 
w'hen I halt by them. Therefore, it will be my 
endeavour to take vengeance upon Nature for this 
act of cruelty.” This ia the second attitude to sin, 
as exhibited by Richard HI and Duryodhana. 

(3) The third attitude would be that exhibit¬ 
ed by Indra and Augustine. This attitude dws 
recognise the compelling power of sin, but utilises 

the sin for rising into a life of spirit. “Had J not 

Binned,” says Indra, “I would not have ha<i that 
superb attitude of devotion to Rama, which other 
gods arc jealous of in my case.” Augustine also 
rises from a life of sin to a life of great spiritual 
achievement. This third attitude, tlierefore, con¬ 
cerns itself with the phenomenon of a rebound 
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from ft life of sin into a life of spirit. This we shall 
consider in the song that follows. 

It looks Burpriaing, indeed, that a conscious* 
nesa or a memory of our sins might lead us to a 
spiritual and holy life, and yet it did so in the case 
of Indra> as Tulsidas points out in his song 

Tulsidas begins by taking illustra* 
tions of four different deities-^hankara, JBrahma, 
Kartikeya and Indra, and then pass^ on to the 
whole legion of the gods, in reference to their 
comtomplation of Indra's glory. Tulsidas begins 
by considering the case of Shankara. Shankars 
had no axe to grind. His salvation came fiom 
Rama, and therefore he was full of love in looking 
at the ‘Chabi’ of Rama, and he drank of the 
beauty of Rama with fifteen eyes i o x 3, 
and ). Unfortunately, the third ej'e bums. 
Rut it did not and could not do so in the case of 
Rama. Brahma enjoyed the beauty of Hama with 
eight eyes only (4x2, ), But he repented 

that he had lost one of his heads, otherwise ho 
could have enjoyed the ‘Cliabi’ of Rama with ten 
eyes, instead of 8. One of his heads w as cut off on 
account of his misdeeds. So, he enjoyed God with 
8 eyes only with a sense of repentance, Kartikeya, 
who followed, and who is knomi as Shadanana, 
had sbt faces, and he enjoyed the ^Chabi’ of Rama 
with twelve eyes, vvlduh, Tulsidas says, in one and 
a half times the number of eyes of Brahma 
So, he was very dated. There was the 
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fiirther Tcason for bis joy because Kartikeya was a 
life-long Kumar, and Rama was a Kumar till that 
time. So, he tofik a particular pleasure in 
enjojing the ‘Cliabi* of Rama. And finally, we 
come to the case of ladra, India enjoyed the 
‘Chabi’ of Rama with a thousand eyes. He had to 
thank his very sins, which led him to his great 
enjoyment of the form of God with a thousand 
eyes, instead either with fifteen, eight, or twelve. 
He was an which expression is interpre¬ 

ted in the Vedas as equivalent to the Sun, who, 
being the paramo^ir of Night, hides her face by 
day (3rf|?!n); but, mytliologically speaking, one 
might understand Indra as having had a thousand 
holes in his body on account of his most cutjiable 
sensuality. Now, Indra thanks himself for his 
previinis sins because they enabled him to enjoy 
the ‘Chabi* of Rama with a thousand holes or eyes 
in his body. And lastly, thei« was that host of 
gotls who were jejtlous of Indra. “Oh, he is 
enjoying the beauty of Rama,” they said, with 
a thousand eyes; we cannot enjoy it even with 
Wo.’* Tliere is a peculiar Bhojpuri ^vord which 
Tulsida.s uses in this coimection (), which 
means either praising, or being jealous. The gods 
either praised Indra or became jealous of him. 
Now, if we were to analyse psychologically the 
difl'erent emotions exhibited by all these great 
tleitics while enjoying the ‘Chabi’ of Rama, we can 
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flee, in the first place, the psychological attitude 
of Shankara was that of love; in the case of 
Brahma, it was nepentaiK'C; in the case of Karti- 
keya, it was elation; in the case of Iiidra, it was 
gratefulness; and laatly, in the case of the 
gods, it was either jealousy or praise. So, 
all these psychological emotions have been 
brought out by Tulsidas in that simple incident of 
the gods l(K)king at the 'Chabi' of Kama, as well 
a.s in his emphasis on Indra enjoying the beauty 
of Bama more than any other god or gods. Tliat 
does not mean that we should lead a life of sin; 
that does not mean that. The story might have 
been either a historical or a merely allegorical 
anecdote. A consciousness of our own sins might 
also enable us to realise God, as it did in the case 
of Augustine. Augustine led a very sinful life in 
the beginning, and so his mother Monica went to 
her teacher, St. Ambrose, and asked him in w hat 
way her son could be saved, and she began to 
shed tears. Then, St. Ambrose replied, “ Weep not 
my Sister; the child of these holy tears shall 
never perish.” And we know that St. Augustine 
became the second founder of Christianity. 
Ba^-ing led a life of sin in the beginning, he later 
became one of the great Saints of the world. So, 
even a consciousness of our owm sins, provided 
we mend our ways and never return to the bml 
life again, provided we go forward Cfourageously 
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on t!ic path of virtue, then, that eonsciciusncfiB 
will serve as a sure incentive to the consumination 
of our spiritual life, 

4, Old age and Death :—After sin, comes the 
ejuestion of old age and death. Considerations of 
old age and death have always remained a i>ower- 
fnl incentive towartla spiritual life. Tulsidas gives 
an excellent illustration of the * ' in 

his famfnis description of old age in the song hhct 
^ a ’rf ?f. This description can bo divided, 
for convenience sake, into four parts : 

(1) “In general ”, says Tulsidas, “My body 
has become utterly exhausted, and I have lost all 
my vitality. All colour has disappeared from iny 
face; ray hair, whiclx have been my companions 
from my very birth, have now' become ripe ; also 
I feel no shame in either sitting or w^alklng naked.” 

(2) Then, Tulsidas goes on to discuss how 
the sensory organs have become pow'erless. “Light 
has disappeared from my eyes, and my cars arc 
refusing to liear sounds and words; my throat has 
been covered with phlegm and has become subject 
to paresis and bile.” 

(3) As regards motor organs, Tulsidas tolls 
ns, “My hands are suffering from continuous tre¬ 
mor, my teeth are cither broken or have disappear¬ 
ed. My mouth cannot give out understandable 
words; unable to utter words, I call even my son 
by beckoning to him with my hand.” 
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<4) rinally, “ as the conclusion of all my 
physical and mental diseomilture, says Tulsidas, 
" my dear relatives and even my wife are turning 
me out of my oivn house. Even this has not pre¬ 
vented me from my personal attachment to tliem. 
As dark spots nmat remain the constant posses- 
sions of the Moon, so ‘ I and mine' have 
remained my constant possessions. Therefore, I 
surrender myself to Thee, O Lord, in the hope 
that tliat alone might enable me to extricate my¬ 
self from thraldom to sense. ” 

After the question of old age, let us now 
proceed to a very poetic description of the effects 
of death by Pi-abhudaa, in his poem ^ ^nr irfsRiT I:. 
“Wliy dost thou forget”, he asks, "that thou hast 
tti mingle witli dust some day ? Dust thou art, and 
to dust thou shalt have to return. Tht>u art gaily 
strutting in the gardens with a flower in your 
turhan; but when the God of Death will pounce 
upon you, you will lose all your gaiety and cease 
to lenp on all fours.” This reminds us of the 
famous description by Halidtisa of a deer which, 
when pursued by I^fng Dushyauta, ceased to leap 
gaily, and in terror seemed to move more in tho 
air than upon earth : 

qw1<yMriT<nr4*ilh sarfh l 

“So long as t)\ere are the wick and the oil in tho 
lamp,” continues Prabhudas, "the lamp glitters 
with brilliant luminosity; but as soon as the wick 
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or the oil is finished, people will say ‘ take it away, 
take it away; we have no use for It any longer’.” 
“The house-wife, ** the Poet tells us further, 
“weeps in streams. ‘ My mate Ivas forsaken me 
for ever * she cries. Prabhudas gets up and says, 
‘Weep no longer, my sister, God has joined and 
God lias separated.’/’ This is a sort of an esehato- 
logical optimism, for which the ordinary layman 
can have little value. 

We shall now proceed to discuss how in Sur- 
das a philosophic contemplation on deatlv becomes 
a powerful incentive to the spiritual life. Many 
philosophers of antiquity, like the Stoics, made a 
continuoua use of it. Even the Epicureans tell 
us not to be afraid of Death; for they say 
“When we are. Death is not; and when Death is, 
wo are not,” St. Paul, tlie great Christian apostle, 
used to say “I die daily This is as much as to 
say, that only when we keep the fact of death 
cveiy moment before us we may be en- 
coui-aged to devote continuous attention to the 
spiritual life. There is a famous poem in Surdas 
(feiT ^ ), in which he tells us in a 

didactic manner how this contemplation on 
death might be achieved. In the ordinary course 
of nature, when we look at a tree, we find that 
when the foliage of the tree has fallen down, then 
the bird which used to sit on it flics away. Surdas 
reverses tlibs relation, and tells us by a sort of 
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that the bird flies away, and then the 
foliage of the tree falls down. Surdas has in mind 
the crumbling down of all sensations, affections, 
and passions as soon as the self has flown away. 
The reason for contrary experiences in nature and 
in man is evidently that, while in the latter case 
the connection between the bird and the foliage is 
organic, that in the former it is only accidental. 
In the case of the tree, the bird comes and per¬ 
ches on tho tree, as if the tree is external to it. In 
the case of a human being, tlio bird, which is 
perching on the tree of the human body, makes 
the tree its organic vesture. This organic connec¬ 
tion betw’cen the soul and the body might well be 
seen in the appearance of heat lingering in the 
body-cells even after the soul has departed and 
the man is dead. This of course occurs in the case 
of an old man, say a father; but in the case of a 
young child, Surdas tells us further, the lustre 
and colour of the body of the child, whom one 
had fondly loved in life, depart' in addition, thus 
adding a poignant note to our contcniplatiou oil 
the ravages of death in general : 

^ ^ ?fbTTf ^ ^ ^' 

’*Lct not the Dehi take pride”, says Surdas, by a 
sort of a malapropiam - for Surdas w*anta to use 
the word ‘Dehi’ in the sense of ‘Deha* - “let not 
the body make you proud, 0 arrogant man; your 
only destiny is to fall an easy prey to iackais, 
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crows and vidtures ( ?5 tr ^ frw ). If it does 
not become a coveted mouthful to these creatures, 
its next destiny would be either to be putrlfied, or 
be reduced to worms, or bo turned into ashes and 
mingled with dust.” Surdas, therefore, warns us 
to take thought that this contemplation on death 
should make one Ihink early enough about turn* 
ing the body to its proper use, long before the 
bird has flown away* 

Surdaa also adds a payohoiogical element to 
this physical contemplation on the state of the 
body after death. ** Those whom you have loved 
in life says Surdas, will begin to de.spise you 
os soon as you are dead. Others wUl be afraid of 
you, lest you might bo turned into a ghost, catch 
hold of them and devour them. In either ease, 
your relatives will insist upon your body being 
turned out of the house immediately after j our 
death. Your sons, w'hom you had reared with so 
much affection through ^’-our life, and w ith fervent 
prayers to gods and goddesses for their welfare, 
will break your cranium with a bamboo stick 
when your body has been burnt, and throw the 
pieces to the four wdnds, lest a future grave¬ 
digger might catch hold of them and inspire a 
philosophic Hamlet to ponder as to whether the 
cranium belonged to a politician, a lawj-er or a 
jester. It is time for you to tliink, therefore, 
0 foolish man, and to seek the company of the* 
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Saints, for it ie only in their company that you wil! 
get aomethmg which will be worth your while. It is 
from them that you might leam to turn your oum 
body and mind to their proper Bpiritual use.” 
Surdas repents that he has wasted a very valuable 
life without attaining to God J 

5< and Meiempsyt^iosis 

After the questions of old age and death, tho next 
incentives to attract the attention of the seeker 
are the questions of trajismigration and metem¬ 
psychosis. Wliat happens to the soul of a man 
after it leaves the human body ? Tliat is the 
question which has taxed the brains of many 
philosophers and [psychologists all tho world 
over. The Christians and Mohamedans would 
deny transmigration. But tho Buddhists and 
Hindus would assert it, Tho whole question turns 
upon what logical and empirical evidence is forth¬ 
coming to justify this doctrine. Kabir makes the 
following statement in this eonnectiou. Those 
who have gone from the world neither return to 
the world, nor send any message: sft irq 
3ntj, There are two points in this 

statement. In the first place, Kabir wants to say 
that those who have departed from the world nill 
not return to it. In the second place, he tells us, 
it is not possible for them to acini any message 
from where they have gone. The second point is 
easy enough. It definitely betokens Kabir’s dis- 
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belief in either the planchette or psychical research. 
The first point is somewhat questionable. What 
does Kabir mean when ho says that those who 
have gone from the world do not return to it ? 
Are we to understand that he disbelieves trans¬ 
migration, as he was bom a Mohamedan ? It is 
likely that people might suppose from Kabir’s 
statement that he did not believe in transmigra¬ 
tion. Considering the utterances of Kabir in the 
whole poem, this would not be a correct inter¬ 
pretation. What Kabir means is that those who 
have gone from the world do not return to it in 
the same capacity, or as the same individuals. 
Otherwise, what justification would there be for 
the statement, which he makes immediately after 
this, namely, ' ufr ' ? 

Even the Gods, Brahma, Vishnu and Maheah, 
have to take on birth after birth and thus belong 
to the whirling community. Immediately after 
this, Kabir makes a still more precise and compre¬ 
hensive statement, from which it would be 
understood that he does believe in transmigration. 
Look at the statement he makes indicating a 
perpetual round of births and deaths for every 
creature that is bom in the world. He says, Gods 
and Sages, spiritual teachers and saints; Yogins, 
itinerants and ascetics, naked Fakirs, tuft-haired 
men, shavelings, anti doctors of lettorg; denizens of 
the upper, nether and other worlds; philosopherB, 
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artists, politicians and pOcts ; kings and paupers, 
those who call out Adesh, and mendicants in 
variegated costumes roaming the earth in batches- 
everyone who is bom in the w'orld keeps on making 
a perpetual round of births and deaths.” It would 
be very interesting to compare the above list with 
a similar list from Bamdas ( Dasabodha Ill-O ), 
which includes almost all the above categories of 
personalities, along with a few new ones such as 
“ warriors and orators, doctors and magicians, 
clergymen and croesusea, poets and philologists, 
logicians and disputationists,” to all of whom, the 
C»od of Death show's absolute impartiality in 
attacking all equally, 

Kabir believes not merely in transmigration, 
but also in metempsychosis. Transmigration im¬ 
plies only the process of a sours passage froni the 
botly, but metempsychosis further implies the 
taking on of another body after the passage, 
Kabir believes definitely In motempsychosis. He 
tells as, in a poemofsurpasg.[ngIrony and humour, 
reality and pathos, ethical and philosophical reflec¬ 
tion —m Tm' —how a man may take 

on birth after birth when he leaves his physical 
body. Kabir enumerates seven stages in this 
process of metempsychosis, almost as vividly as 
Shake.spcarc has done in the case of the Seven 
Stages of man’s life in “ As you like it 

There are Seven jxtssibilities w'hich Kabir 
predicates for the soul after the death of the body. 
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With a r^^arrangementj the posaibilities may be 
said to belong to (1) tho Eschatological realm - 
ghost; (2) Ornithological realm - crow and parrot; 
(3) the Intermediate realm (between the bird and 
the animal, in the sense that it flies like a bird and 
moves like an animal ) - monkey; and (4) the 
Biological realm - ox, ass and camel. These com* 
plete the seven po 9 sil>ilitiea in which a man might 
be bom after death. This does not, however, 
mean that all the categories of post-existence arc 
exhausted. Kabir is selecting only these seven for 
illustration sake. The possibilities have been so 
vividly described by Kabir that we cannot do 
better tlian describe them in his own words:— 

1. “ After death you may be turned into a 
ghost,” says Kabir, and in that state of exis¬ 
tence you will get only as little water aa might 
siiflice to cover the tip of a needle, anti therefore 
you will have to ‘die’ of unquenchable thirst.” 
We have only to imagine what the ‘death’ of a 
‘ghost’ might mean. 

2. “You may be next bom as a crow so 
closely associated with a ghost or a departed 
spirit. Croaking and screeching all the while, you 
\riil fly and sit on putrid matter and take delight 
in plunging your beak deep into the filth.” 

3. “ Then you may be bom as a parrot, and, 
according to the wont of that species, take resort 
to some garden or other, and when the hawk will 
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hover in a circle over your head^ in terror you 
will drop down, pinionlesB, buttering through 
mid*air.'’ 

4. You may nest be bom as the raonhoy 
of a juggler. Dancing to the motions of his baton, 
you will spread out your hands for alms before 
high and low, not being fortunate to get even a 
grain of com. ” 

After the death of a monkey, says Kabir, three 
more possibilities will oiieii out before you — those 
of an ox, an ass and a camel. 

5. “ You may be bom as an ox in an oil* 
man’s house, and, with your eyes blinded with 
leather-flaps, you will be required to move 
hundreds of miles inside the house without being 
able to plant even a step outside it. ” In this 
connection, those who are conversant with either 
Greek or Indian philosophy might know that 
Pythagoras said he was born an ox in one of his 
former lives. Abo Jayatlrtha was regarded to 
have been born the ox of his master Shri Madbva- 
charj'a in a former life, carrying on Iris back the 
philosophical manuscripts of his Master, w'hich 
ultimately gave him the ability to comment on 
his great works. 

6. “ Next, ” says Kabir, you may be born 
as an ass in a w^asherman’s house, and wdll not be 
lucky to get even thorny gra^ to cat. He w'ill 
place a heavy load on you and himself ride on 
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you, in addition, and you will have to carry 
both to the bank of a riTer 

7. “ Finally, your birth will be that of a 

camel, and you will be required to carry an icn* 
measurably heavy weight on your back. At the 
end, you will not be able to got up when you 
have once sat down, and, continuously scraping 
and scratching on the ground, you will have to 
give up the ghost. ” Those who have seen the 
Unta-khana at Allahabad near the Harijan 
Asliram can well liear testimony to this fact. In 
this connectif>n, it is humorous to recall that an 
English friend of the preseut writer, a philosopher 
to boot, had come to Allahabad in connection 
with some University w'ork, and while the present 
writer was taking him in bis car round the city, 
he saw some camels on the streets and said that 
the most peeuliar feature of Allahabad was the 
presence of so many camels. 

Kabir deduces the following conclusion from 
the above account of the seven lives. '‘If you do 
not look out for, and avail yourself of, the ever¬ 
lasting Name of God says Kabir, “you wdll 

have to repent deeply w'itliin yourself and descend 
by the downward ladder to the longest rung of 
perdition,” 

It is important to remember that this great 
poem on metem-psychosis might be a poem to toil 
us that suffering also might be one of the pow erful 
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incentives to spiritual life. Of coursei suffering is 
involved in niet'cm-psychoais but it can also stand 
as an independent argument. 

efH^ arfMViO Jrr^ i h says Ramdos. 

Mld ifvfs9irar fR^VTf# ^ says the Samltliya 
philosopher. ^ 

I tr^r 11 says Jnaneshwar. 

From suchdike utterances wo can very well 
see how suffering can be a powerful incentive to 
spiritual life. 

6 . Helplessness in Life's €xperien£e,— The 
last incentive to spiritual life we may consider m 
this Chapter is the attitude of helplessness before 
an inscrutable Power which guides the destinies 
of the world. This inscrutability might take any of 
the following four forms. Either, it might concern 
itself with the indeterminateness of the power as 
such, and its consequent unpredictability and in- 
calculabUity. This would be a reasonably scientific 
attitude. But it may also assume the metaphysi¬ 
cal shape of a belief in fatalism, and may result in 
an unpurpoaive view’ of the universe. Even some 
of the great politicians sometim^ express their 
belief in such a power, and call it fate. A third 
alternative might take the shape of a belief in a 
world-order or what the Stoics call ‘ Nature ’ and 
may result m some sucli utterance asAll that 
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is good to Thee, Oh Nature, is also good to me/' 
A fourth might he a man’s modest attitude — that 
of resignation or humility or submisaiou to the 
will of God. Under this last head we shall, in a 
later Chapter, come to a poem from a Hindi saint 
who has expressed bis idea in the famous lines 
51^ ^ 5^10 *rjff m’T ?FRr f'T'i'Si. 

In the famous song of Kabir - fnf? 

we have been supplied with a number of 
illustrations to support this contention of the 
inscrutability of the unseen power. Kabir first 
tells us how the great sago Vashistha, with all his 
knowledge of the heavenly bodies, could not find 
out a suitable stellar conj action for the oomna. 
tion of Hama. What we find is, says Kabir, that 
Basharatha died before the coronation took place, 
Rama was banished to the forest by his step, 
mother and Sita was later kidnapped by the 
Demon King. The course of events in history, says 
Kabir, is beyond any astronomical or scientific 
calculations. 

The second illustration he gives is that of the 
famous king Nriga. It was customary to suppose 
that whoever gave a cow in charity was lifted to 
the heavens on account of the merit he had earn¬ 
ed. In the case of Nriga, however, in spite of his 
having given crores of cows in charity, he had 
ultimately to be born as an ever-nodding lizard, 
because, once upon a time, he w'as obliged to nod 
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his head when the question was put to him aa to 
whether the cow he was offering in charity was 
not the one he had already given away before s 
sff ^ aff ^ i 

qrrfe TTsrr b’t wt <1^ ii 

The illustration which has been given by 
Surdas in the song ^ *Tfii !t i which 

is veiy similar to that of Kabir> tells ub how God 
very often reconciles himself ’with the wrong 
course of events. Prahlad disobeyed bis lather. 
Disobedience is a crime. The crime led Prahlad to 
a state of bondage, In order to release him from 
bondage, God was obliged to take on the form of 
a man-lion and kill the father. Now how does this 
action of God rhyme with the moral principle ? 
It might rhyTne with the will of God to punish 
the wicked, but the principle of morality, that is 
obedience to the father, is here set at naught. 
God could afford not to obey the dictates of mora¬ 
lity, because he is probably a super-moral Being. 
In any case, this involves a certain incaleu lability 
in the achievement of a particular end. 

Krishna was, on the other hand, a great 
friend of the Pandavas. and yet the Paiidav^as 
were subjected to all sorts of adversities and 
humiliations ; m'T ei <**1, ftaRi Tft i 

At every point during their warfare with the 
Kauravaa, they were subjected to critical situa¬ 
tions through which only his transcendent power 
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could lift them* What happened at the time when 
BhTahma was almost on the point of vanquishing 
the Panda.vas ? Krishna had to bring Shikhandl 
to kill the renowned warrior. Whet happened 
when Droua was told falsely that his son Ashwat* 
thama was dead ? Dhrishtadyunma had to come 
forward to kiU the great Brahmin preceptor of 
archery. What happened at the time when Karna 
who was about to throw the deadliest atom-bomb 
of ancient times, namely, his Shakti on Arjuna ? 
Krishna bad to take resort to get the chariot of 
Kama stack up in the earth, in order that Arjuna 
might be free to discharge his killing arrow at his 
invincible enemy. Was not Ash watt hainan success¬ 
ful In killing all the progeny of the Pandavas 
when Krishna by an artifice had taken away the 
pandavas from the clutches of misfortune ? 

Another illustration w'hieh Kabir gives is that 
of a deer. It is customary to understand the line 
^ ’TTTtft'. Frt>i ( as referring 

to the Hema Mriga which Rama pursued. Why 
was not Rama able to keep an unclouded intellect 
when be pursued the deer of gold ? The Sanskrit 
poet says — 

trI ininr i 

am; n 

It does not seem that the juxtaposition of the 
words in tins line supports such an interpretation. 
On tliD Other hand, w'e can legitimately go to an 
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iaterprctation of this line in the spirit of tbe 
famous Sanskrit verse attributed to ^wfrr by 
in hifl :— 

TTwnFi I 

enw i 

sFtTf^ f^His It 

ft ■* 

The verse tells us liow a man might pusli succesa- 
fully through a ehain of calamities with courage 
and fortune, but ultimately succumb to the inevi¬ 
table. We are told, in the above famous verso, 
bow a deer escaped from the meshes anil traps 
tliat had been set for him, escaped from the hide¬ 
outs where it was iutended to be concerned by 
the pursuing hounds, escaped from the poisonous 
arrow's of invincible archers, escaped also from the 
fire which w'as lit up on all sides of the forest in 
which it was |)ent, and when it had escaped all 
these catastrophes, dancing w'ith joy as it did, it 
went and fell into the waters of a well and there 
gave up the ghost. The deer died and its vaunted 
confiucst of calamities came to naught. The in¬ 
escapable law of destiny was too strong for him. 

Do we not know in contemporary history how 
and to what ultimate fate Hitler was subjected, 
in spite of his great and continuous conquests 
through a number of years after tbe late War 
broke out f Did he not conquer France in eight 
days ? Did he not subject England to uuimagl- 
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nable fire and travail, and particularly London 
which he almost reduced to ashes ? Did he not 
intend to descend into Asia from the Caucasna, 
and did ho not succeed in getting India bombed 
from the other side by his over'watchful ally ? 
Was he not almost successful in subjugating 
Russia, but only StaUngrad held him ? Did not 
Hitler lift away Mussolini from the clutches of his 
enemies when he had already been taken prisoner 
in Italy itself? And ultimately was he not obliged, 
when he was cornered in Berlin from all sides, to 
shoot himself and his mistress for fear that he 
might otherwise be caught alive and become a 
butt of ridicule to the whole w'orM ? He laughs 
best who laughs last j and it is the ultimate 
contjuest that matters. As the great master of 
literary style, Mr. Churchill, said a few years ago» 
England always lost battles, but always won the 
war. 

Kabir shows himself to be almost a fatalist 
in the song we were oonsidering, namely,— nflr 

jft, ...... (il'fl 51% Surdaa, however, is 

more submissive to the will of God. His great 
anxiety is bow God might relieve him from a 
whirlpool of disasters. His only recourse is an 
utterance like this: 

wnr ^ ^ ^ i 

To him, resignation or submission to the will of 
God would be a more potent instrument of 
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fichicvin^ the end tbiin either belief in an unseen 
power or a philosophic reconciliation with a world- 
order. Who, ever, in the course of history has 
emerged successful except tlirough aji alliance 
with God ? 

y. 3 /iC wa)/ of EecajK —- We have hitherto 
discussed the different incentives that lead ua to 
the pursuit of spiritual life. We shall now close 
this chapter hy discussing two sonp— one by 
Surdas and the other by Kabir - which tell us 
that the pursuit of God alone will enable ua to 
transcend the evils implied in these incentives. 
In the song t hu' srtt snrrtn which contains 
ideas reminiscent of those already advanced hy 
Kabir, Tulsidas, as W'cll as himself, Surdas points 
out that when your dear old relatives have once 
passed away, you will never, by any means, be 
able io get into contact with them. “ Is it 
possible for leaves that have dropped down, ” 
asks Surdas, “ to get stuck up again to their 
parent tree or to one another ? ” Continuing the 
idea of helplessness, Suidas tolls us, “ You will 
have to look on in helpless frenzy when death is 
snatcliing aw'^ay your only dear child. " In j^our 
oivn case, hnally, ” says Surdas, “ when towards 
the end of your life you wdll be in your delirious 
state, caused by the morbid condition of the 
bodily humours, your throat wiU be choked up 
by phlegm^ your tongue will falter and fail, and 
6 
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you will not bo able to utter a single word. One 
moment In such a stale will appear to you os an 
aeon of time.*' Surdos here ia pointing out the 
fallacies of psychological time. Time, it is w'cll 
known, travels differently with dift'erent men, and 
and ill different conditions of health and ntind. It 
is lcngthene<l in grief and shortened in joy. One 
moment in the departing state of a man, says 
Surdas, will appear to him like an eternity. On 
the other hand, we are told bj'^ Kabir that when a 
man is joyous, the ten incarnations of God will 
present themselves in a cinematograpliic fashion to 
the vision of the myatic in a single night: ?!I 
ITT TU ^ ^ ti 1 that case aeons of 

time wiU dwindle into a single night's experience. 
If you want to translate your grief into joy, says 
Surda.s, you must necessarily take recourse to 
the contemplation of God, “ Leave away your 
arrogance, Ob foolish man,” says Surdas, 
“ spiritual life alone will save you from holpless 
submission to death. your mind rest stead¬ 

fastly on the feet of God." 

This was exactly what Kunti had aakid of 
Krishna, in the Mahabbarata : 

ptflj \ 

srrwmnwmm < 

ppiiT 11 
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It is only a oontemplation on the Gracious Lord 
that will enable one to transcend the eirils of life. 

We now pass on to the final song of the 
Chapter ; t ttpiw an by Kabir. There 

are three points to be noted in this connection. 
In the first place, Kabir tells us “ Pilgrim as you 
are, you have not been able to reach even the 
outskirts of the City of Devotion ( an^r it 

), and you will have to return as you came. ” 
Then he teds us two further points which are of 
great significance from a comparative point of 
view as we shall presently see, ‘‘You have taken 
an extremely heavy load on your head and are 
sitting on a m^ecked boat. You are sure to get 
drowned in the river of life." Again he says 
“ Your friend, God, is standing on the other side 
of the river. Why do you not make Him the 
pole-star of ail your attention and cfiFort ? " 

Now those who have read the literature of 
Maharashtra Saints will recollect how very similar 
these last two points arc to the famous utterances 
of Jnaneshwar. Let us quote two verses ijx>m the 
Jnaneshwari hero :— 

^) irr ftT% I » 

■.VV * + 41 

?rf^ ffm i ^ nfiiw ti 

rrtt sTvwrrf^ t 5JFr I 

fsnn TT^ sfsnr 1 *nH 11 
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These lines express ideas which are extremely 
similar to the lines of Kahir in the following 
stanza of the eong wc are considering : 

TT^ft <TK *fr?r 

45? ©TIH T ^rfWr, 

^ fTR WT 

inf^ w II 

How is this similflTity to be explained ? The 
question arises whether Jnaneshwar and Kabir 
bad ever met. We know that Jnaneshwar and 
Namadeo had gone on a pilgrimage to Northern 
India and particularly to Kashi, But it is not 
dehuitely known whether they had met Kabir. 
As regards Namadeo, historians of Hindi literature 
eay there was a definite gap between the passing 
away of Namadeo and the birth of ICabir, the 
first event having taken place in 1350 A. D. 
( Shake 1272 ), and the second in 136S A. D. 
( Sam vat 1425 ). According to the Maharashtra 
tradition, however, Namadeo who lived many 
years after the passing away of Jnaneshwar, 
who was Namadco's senior contemporary, might 
have met Kabir during one of his later pilgri¬ 
mages to Northern India. Even if this be not a 
fact, nothing would prevent us from supposing 
that Kabir had known Namadeo as a great 
spiritual saint. There are two definite references 
in Kabir to Namadeo in his famous work, 
the Beejak i— 
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(^) ........ ?nn i 


^'T^ ^ m?iT II 

We may, however, note that thongh there is no 
reference in Namadco to Kabir, there are two 
very good references to Kabir in Janabai, the 
maid-servant and eontemporaiy of Kamadeo t 

(t) qd^Tiviii injst i ^ fwfvrarf «tn ^“r n 

(^) sTRHt fnwt *i3wr Pnn^ 1 mwn ^sfr Nr, 

Also we understand from a song of Eamal, which 
is to be found both in Hindi and Maharashtra 
recensions, that Kabir and Namadco were the 
two great saints of the time, who weio the 
subject-matter of the world's praise:— 

vinsf W1 VT hcjA «r^r ^ 1 
arYt fTfi 3 n# i t 

vvt ■rr’TRTwr 11 
^ ^ TT^ SRTW ^ I 

Whatever, therefore, the case may bo so far as 
Namadco is concerned, it would be hard to 
believe in the absence of reliable evidence that 
Jnancshwar and Kabir had met. The similarity 
of ideas betw'cen the two might bo explained 
either as due to an iudex>endent parallelism of 
thought or to the prevalence of the same spiritual 
ideas in the community of Saints from Koslii 
to Pandharpur. 
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We have already quoted a few Unea from 
JnaceahwcLr in coraparisou to the utterances of 
Kabir in the song wo are conaidering. Let us end 
the chapter by giving a few further ideas from the 
passage in Jnaneshwar, not merely because tho 
beginning and the eod of tho passage arc almost 
identical with the ideas expressed by Kabir, but 
also because the passage would serve as an Inde¬ 
pendent commentary on the different incentives 
that have been dealt with in the present chapter, 
“ You are indeed sitting in a wrecked boat with a 
hundred holes, ” saj'S Jnaneshwar, “ how can you 
hope to get comfort on the perilous journey ? 
Life is indeed a fair, where the wares of misery 
are being spread out and allocated by fate, 
you are seeing that a conflagratioii is surrounding 
you in a forest, would it not be an act of prudence 
on your part to get out of it as early as possible 
Further, Jnaneshwar tells us, “ You are indeed 
sleeping on a bed of scorpions. How can you 
ever hope to sleep in comfort ? AvaricLoua and 
inconsidorate, you are like a frog which is trying 
to eat a fish while it is itself being devoured by a 
big boa, ” Jnaneshwar goes on to tell us, “ AH 
things in this world aro transitory. The moon of 
this world h proverbially consumptive. Stars rise 
in this world only in order to set, and birth only 
means death. Knowing as they do that a child 
as it grows is making a nearer approach to death 
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every day, they fitill raise auspicious flags in joy. 
Death indeed is lilte a L'on’s den to which all steps 
point, but from wliich none return i 

” Finally, Jnaneshwar tells us, “ His* 
tones and mythologies arc merely stories of dead 
men. Why do not these considerations prompt 
you, Oh I vile man, to the pursuit of spiritual life ? 
The whole world is full of misery. Who has ever 
heard a tale of happiness in this mortal world ? 
If you have been so unfortunate as to have been 
bom in this world, your first endeavour should 
be to get out of it as early as possible by making 
God the only cynosure of your devotion and 
effort. ” In this way, Jnaneshwar and the Saints 
of Hindustan arc giving as an identical message. 




CHAPTER It 

The Necessity of Moral Preparation. 


In our last Chapter we liave taken a review 
of the Tarioua incentives that lead to the desire 
for the spiritual life. Now we must proceed to 
consider what moral virtues have to be cultivated 
befoio such a spiritual life could be realised. 
Cultivation of the moral virtues also implies an 
avoidance of bad qualities. Hence arises the 
necessity of the consideration for the avoidance 
of vices, along w'itU the cultivation of moral 
virtues. The first great vice is the company of 
the wicked; for, it is the ntother of all the vices. 
In the initial paragraplia of the present chapter, 
wc shall discuss, with reference to relevant songa 
from Surd as, Dadu, Kabir and Charandas, the 
main viees that are to be avoided, and the main 
virtues that are to be cultivated. One of the 
most impoitant of such virtues is the company of 
the good. A real welfare state is the company of 
the Saints. In this connection, Nanak tells us 
how the company of the Saints might enable us 
to have a vision of God. Tulsidas also tells us 
how all the Saints are tied together by the bond 
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of Cod-love. That, according to Tulaidas, seems 
to be the highest virtne. We are further told by 
Tulsidas, ill a how God-love is the 

clmrioteer who leads the ehariot of life to spiritual 
victory. In a couple of other ^riwt^s, Tulsidas 
gives us a vivid description of the distinction 
bid ween Juana and Blrnktl, tho one being com¬ 
pared to a danKling light, the other to a brilliant 
jewel. Further, we hear from Surdas the opposition 
bctu'cen the way of knowledge and the way 
of devotion and tiien a reconciliation of the two 
from Tulsidas, Finally, in a fine ahrpn:, wo are 
told by Tulsidas how Ibis devotion to Cod might 
be compared to a diamond with nine facets, each 
representing one aspect of God-devotion, and all 
being present in an ideal Saint. After wo have 
discussed these topics, we shall end the present 
chapter w ith a review^ of the various virtues that 
are to be cultivated, and the various vices that 
are to be avoided, which might be regarded as a 
distinct contribution of Hindi saint's to ethical 
literature — a contribution which might well be 
compared to that made by the great moral philo¬ 
sophers of ancient and modem times, such as 
Aristotle and Plato, Sidgwick and Green, 

1. Ungodliness, the root of all vice—In the 
first place, w‘e arc asked to avoid the company of 
the wicked. We should have no concern wdth 
such migodly men. They arc like serpents whose 

7 
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venom-teeth would not give op secPetmg poison 
even if they are fed on milk, Siurdas gives a num¬ 
ber of metaphors to parsue this idea. The wicked 
man is like a crow which wdlJ not give up its black 
colour even if it be made to pick up camphor. 
This is a sort of srajrn irwrrK. Students of rhetoric 
will not fail to call to mind an illustration of the 
opposite sort> w^hen a Rajhansa is described as 
never becoming black even if it takes bath after 
bath in the waters of tire Jumna ( ^ ^ 

?TOrfT). We should never try to please an ungodly 
man. There is no lise in covering the body of an 
ass with a saffron or sandle paste, which suggests 
to our mind a similar idea from the Kanarese 
Saint-poet Ptirandardas, who deseriboa an ass 
as not knorving the fragrance of the musk whose 
load it Ls carrying on its dull back, A monkey 
cannot be made beautiful, says Surdas, by being 
adorned wilii precious ornaments. He has no value 
for precious ornaments, as Hanuman had none 
for the diamonds in the necklace which Sita had 
presented to him, for the simple reason that the 
form of Rama could not be seen inside them. An 
elephant, again, w’e are told, will continue to cover 
its body with dust oven if it is admim'stered a 
bath in the limpid waters of a river. An arrow 
eamiot penetrate to the inside of a hard stone 
even if the whole quiver be made empty ; even 
so, the advice, which a spiritual teacher might 
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give to a fallen man, would only be wasted 
on him. 

We have another very famous illufitration 
from Surdas, describing the voluptuous dance 
which everyone of us is carrying on in thiBSamsara. 
We are all doing a dance, sbowbg all sorts 
of sensual and voluptuous manifestations in every 
part of our limbs and dress. Fine arts are a 
double-edged sword. They might help the moral and 
spiritual path, as they might also excite sensual 
passions. It is not without reason that the 
National Radio Department should so manipulate 
its activities as to help the moral tendencies of 
the people, and check the immoral ones, A dancer 
is exactly like a singer, a i>oet or an artist. Wo 
do not want him to encourage the evil side of life, 
Surdas describes bow a dancer puts on a long 
robe of passions over his body, and covers his 
neck with a garland of carnal desires. He tells 
us how he w'ears the decorative mark of attraction 
and covetousness. His mind is like a double- 
faced drum of illusion, beating to two opposite 
tunes. If we examine his heart, we shall see that 
it is beating with continuous sounds of insatiable 
greed. Such a dancer also swaddles his waist 
with a tight band of infatuation, and shows ou his 
hips and buttoc'ks the infinite arts of sexual ima¬ 
gery and action. The bells of his anklets are 
producing sounds of delicious scandals. And, 
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finally^ bis one bnainess h to dance on the steps 
of the foregone evil-doers without consideration of 
time and place. To see the exhibition of such 
vicious acts is to imbibe their seeds within our* 
selves. 

In a simikT spirit, Charandas describes the 
valuelessness of speech without action i 

ftft. It is simply the business of a braggart 
to talk, and do no action. A hypocrite could not 
do worse. T\Tiat is wanted, says Charanadas, Is 
that a good man should act as he speaks. Ramdas 
and Tukaram have already said: 

and asi viIt is 

much better not to talk at all, than to talk and 
not to do. It was for this reason that “mauna*’ was 
regarded as the highest virtue by ancient Bccrs- 
But, if we talk, our actions should follow our 
words. Words without action, says Charandas, 
are like the night irithout the moon, like a so-called 
brave man who has no spirit of adventure in him, 
like a damsel without ornaments, and finally like 
the eradb of <a barren womau whkh contains no 
child. Action, sa 3 ^s Charanadas, is the cradle of 
Ciod. The saints act os they speak, and it is for 
this reason that they attain to divinity. 

2, IfAo is a Kafirt a Fakir and a Brahmin— 
Closeljr foilouing uijou some of the vices that 
have been discussed in the previous paragrajihs is 
the description of a Kafir bj’ Dadu Daj'al, Look 
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at Ms mastery of Urdu words aucli as tts, f^TinfPT 
and which ho uses in his poem ^ 

wrrqj. Unfortunately, this line, uT sft ?f!w 
is open to two interpretationa. Dadu Dayal might 
either mean that a Kafir is he who regards the 
world as unreal, or else he might also mean that 
the Kafir is one who tolls an untruth. The first, 
however, is to be preferred as it has more philo¬ 
sophical import and agrees vrith later lines which 
deny the existence of God. Any one, who regards 
the world as unreal, is to Dadu the type of Kafir. 
Such a man’s mind is always polluted ( 

Tff? TM ?Tni) and he is festered with deceit, (ipre 
^ ^ mflf). We are further told hy Dadu 

Dayal that such a Kafir looks at iiis own shadow, 
just as a beautiful or a strong man might look at 
his image in a mirror. I'fow, one who regards the 
world as unreal should not regard the sliadow as 
reai, and it is exactly this, says Dadu Da^'a!, 
that a Kafir does. In other words, false to hts 
doctrine of the unreal!sm of the world, he regards 
his shadow as real, and is proud of it. Also he 
has no catcem for God. Is Ihere tiny God, he 
asks ? If not, where is the neccBsity of obeying 
His laws ? Such a person may bo regarded, says 
Dadu, as a Kafir. Look at the very close analogy 
which exists he tureen this description of a Kafir 
by Dadu and the description of the demoniac 
heritage in the sLsteeath Chapter of the Bhagwad 
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Gita. Any one who knows the Bhagwadgita may 
remember the famous line aranmaftra % 

— the world is unreal; it has no basis; in fact, it 
has no God either to create it or to control it. 
Probably, Dadu Dayal did not know anything 
about the Ehagwad Gita and yet it is interesting 
to see how two similar minds may work alike. 

After having discussed some of the vices that 
have been mentioned by Hindi saints, let us now 
proceed to consider the virtuous life. In the 
first place, TU'o shall begin with Eabir's description 
of a Fakir. A Fakir is he who, says Kabir, always 
remains merged in the happiness of God-contem* 
plation. The happiness of God‘Contemplation 
he regards as higher than the happiness of Royalty 
or Sovereignty : w! tNi ^ 

erifrfifl. His one resting place is m the city of 
Devotion : rit ^ TfPr The moral chara¬ 

cteristics of such a Fakir are described by Kabir 
as being poverty, patience and sufferance. It is 
only the virtue of which will bring him to 
the attainment of his spiritual goal. An earthen 
pot in one hand and a wooden rod in the other is 
all the paraphernalia he possesses. This, he 
thinks, brings to him the empire of all the worlds. 
It was his consistent refusal to accept any i>ara- 
phemaiia of what the world regards as greatness 
that brought Mahatma Gandhi the sarcastic title 
of a Naked Fakir from Mr. Winston Churchill, as 
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well as the honour and the high esteem in the 
eyes of the world, scarcely attained by any person 
ill India in recent times. He flcspiscd the riches 
of the worhl aii<l the ricihes of tlie world came to 
him. Look at the sublime apfiearance of the Raj- 
ghat upon whicli his remains lie buried. \\ hat 
greater example can be given of a more sublime 
appearance than that of Eajghat in whiih 
Mahatma Gandhi rests for ever on the banks of 
the Jumna! 

Charanadas's description of a Brahmin is a 
metaphysical and mystical advancement on the 
moral and social doctrine of a Fakir in Kabir, 
which we have hitherto discussed. A Bralimin, 
according to Charaiiadas, is one who has realised 
Brahman. This scorns to bo almost a derivative 
explanation of the word. We may even convert 
the proposition and yet the proposition would be 
right. One who has realised Brahman is entitled 
to the name of a Brjllimana. Jn fact, a Brahniana 
and a realiser of Brahman are (x>nvertibie terms. 
These doctrines must be carefully remembered by 
those wlio might regard a Brfihmana as one wlio 
belongs to a particular social caste. On tlie other 
liand, anyone of the lower classes — the backward 
class, the depressed classes and Harijans — who 
might realise God might equally be entitled to 
the name of a Brahman a or Biahraan-knower. 
Charanadas tolls us that such a Briihma^a intro. 
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verts the outgoing senses. Everyone knows that 
all our senses ara extratropic, and it requires a 
great moral and spiritual power to turn them 
inward. Anyone who is able to do tliis, says 
Ciiaranadas, should well be called a Brahiua^a. 
Sex and anger Lave no place in the being of such 
a man. Compassion is the cJtief insignia of his 
Brahmanhood ( ). A Bmhmana, according 

to C'haranadas, is one who lias gained both moral 
and mystical perfection. In thia eonneetion, we 
are told by Charanadas that tlie one principal 
function of a Bmhmana is to learn and to 

teacli it. A Bmhmana must spend the major part 
of his time in the contemplation of (Jod, it ia hts 
business always to be merged in Gtxi. If, how¬ 
ever, any time remains on hand, he must, as Plato 
recommends, learn and teach jiliilosophy, which 
would enhance his intellectual grasp and make 
him socially useful. The present writer was 
wonder-stnick to read a signboard called 
?Rn'rT*r«T when he lost visited Gwalior. When he 
went inside, he saw that it was an Ashram which 
was devoted to the practice and pro2)agation of 
Kabir’s doctrine of Even in this spirit, a 
Brahmana, says Charanadas, most learn a r i t)Hr<f< i T 
for himself, and teach it toothers. 

This description of a Briihmaija by Charana¬ 
das brings to our mind a similar description of a 
Brdhmairia by Purandarados Tnhicii runs thus; 
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■ainr It is neither desirable ncr 

possible to discuss this latter poem at length at 
this place. This will be done when the work on 
Kaniatak Mysticism may come to he wTitten, 
In the meanwhile, the following five points of 
spiritual experience may be noted, upon whieh 
Puraiwlardas insists in lua poem as being the chief 
marks of Biahminhood—(1 ) Anahatasound, (2 ) 
Rain of pearls, ( 3 ) Vision of moonlight., (4 ) 
Partaking of ncetar, ( 5 ) Entrance into the ring 
of a thou Band circles as well as into the expanse 
of ftrBnnT, thus Ruinmarising in the experience of 
a saint both the microf'osimc and the macrocosmic 
aspects of spiritual experience, 

3. CotIt saurce of all mrtue — Let tts now 
go to a direct treatment of the effects <»f the 
company of t he saints on the progress of the 
aspirant. In a very telehrated poem, Nanak tells 
us the extreme value of the company of the gowi. 
The first chief effect of the com£)atiy of the saints, 
says Nanak, U that it enables us to forget the 
difference betw'cen the self and the not-self— 
ethically {fwtTif m srrr «tTtt), and therefore meta¬ 
physically. There is no enemy and no friend to 
such a man, no national no foreigner. He belongs 
to the city of the w'orld, and, for the matter of 
that, the city of the spiritual world. He would 
not be satiatied with a mere Cosmopolis, but must 
be a member of the Thet>iKilis. Another effect of 
S 
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tlxe company of the saints is that it puts in tlie 
mind of the tuspirant an attitude of reconeiliaticm 
with the highest reality - call it Nature or ealJ it 
God. In the history of thought, we iiave liad 
many instances to support tliis reconciliation 
between the developing aspirant and the order of 
nature. All that is gootl to thw, O Nature, says 
the great Stoic philosopher, Mareus .Aurelius, is 
good to me. Job in the Old Testament reiterates 
the same idea in another fashion when he exclaims, 
“God hath given, and God hath taken away. 
Blessed he the name of the Loiri All pi'osjierity, 
all adversity, all good and bad happemngs in the 
world take place on aceount of the will of God. 
In a philosophical v^ ay, Leibnitz has explained the 
same idea in his doctrine of optimism enunciated 
in his Law ijf Sufficient Reason. Whatever is, 
aa 3 ^s Leibnitz, has sufficient reason for ita ocenr- 
reiice ' mj rijjfr a?, ’ says Nanak. Also 

^ve have in a great modem philosophic poet, 
Robert Brewning, an expression of the same idea 
w hen he say.s, “ God is in the heaven and all is 
right with the world. ” To such a reconciliation, 
therefore, either with the onlcr of the nature or 
w ith the will of God, does the progressing mystic 
arrive on account of the company of the saints. 
Nanak tells us what hifluenee this company had 
made on his own mind. He says it was on account 
of the saints that he was able to have a eontmuous 
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and unceasing vision of the one Sporting lord, 
Tvho is immanent both in man and in nature, thus 
illustrating what Green has said about the unity 
of the spiritual principle in nature and in man. 
This mystical vision makes Nanak laugh and 
blossom like a lotus. Every movement in the 
world of Nature and of man is to him a miracle 
worked bv God. 

■U 

There is, again, another very famous poem 
in Tulsidas, i3fT% fsni Tin in which he points 
out how this vision of God reacts on the saintJS, 
and binds them together with the vinculum of 
God-love. This verse is regarded as Tulsidas’s 
r'iply to a letter which JMirabai wrote to him con- 
cernmg some difficult situations in her family. 
Mirabai was troubled at home; her husband w'as 
dead; her brother-in-law was giving her every 
imaginable trouble. Everj'body regarded her 
almost as an outcast; and so, being very much 
dissatisfied with her own life, she wrote a letter to 
Tulsidas as to what she should do, as to whether 
she should go out of the house and renounce all 
claims to the kingdom. TJie song is supposEMl to 
be the reply which Tulsidas gives, Tlio question 
has been debated as to whether this may he taken 
as a historical event. On the w'hole, how'ever, tlic 
coiielusion among scholars is that it may be so 
taken. 

Anotlier special feature of the poem is that 
Tulsidas gives his own personal opinion in the 
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matter r' Whenever any important 

idea comes up, Tulsidas gives his own personal 
opinion : Compare his utterances ^ 5^ 

^ and fT? ar^T. In this case, likewise, he 
gives his personal opinion about God*love being 
the vinculum substantiale. 

To prove this point Tulsidas first gives certain 
illustrations. For example, he tells us bow, for 
the sake of God, J 3 harata left off his mother, 
Prahlada left his father, the Gopis left their 
husbands and Bibhishana left his brother. In 
spite of these things, however, says Tulsidas, 
their names have become symbols of auspicious^ 
ness in the world, ‘ ^ ; in spite of 

thoir derelictions of duty their names have becomo 
mementos of universal respect and praise. 

Tulsidas goes on to say, in this comieetion, 
that if anyone comes in the way of our God-devo* 
tion, we must renounce him. Says Christ also, 
in a similar mamior, “leave off th^'- father and thy 
mother and follow’ me. ” Ranitfasa has said that 
w'e should not mind renouncing our very dearest 
relatives, provided we can secure the friendship 
of God : 1 tttstt fijraw*fi ^ 1 

Carlyle also expressed the same sentiment; “He 
who docs not believe in God is our enemy. Our 
only business is to fight him to the death," VVe 
may sec by refereneo to the Bliagwadgita also 
how' it regards God-devotion as the supp^ie 
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virtue. If we follow the argument of the Twelfth 
Chapter of the Bhagwad Gita, we shall find that 
in the last eight verses, Bliakti is regarded as 
supreme among all virtues, other virtues being 
only aspects of it. In the poem wc are considering, 
Tulsidas tells us unreserveclly that between any 
two friends or relatives, such as husband and 
wife, father and son, brother and sister and so on. 
God-devotion is the only link of real love - not 
any carnal love, nor any physical love, nor even 
any intellectual love. It is the spiritual love - the 
love of God — which binds all people together. 

The present uTiter takes the liberty of calling 
the attention of his readers to a philological point 
here. Let us take the two lines— 

niTi'i <iH^ ^ 1 

apFT ^ ^ II 

Xow, this is the reading that we have adopted in 
our text. Instead of the word two of the read¬ 
ings suggested arc and The present writer 
has discussed in his annotations to the poem that 
the reading srir is not of much value, because 
it makes 5^1^ the antecedent, and smTTvmr 
the consequent. In the case of the reading trft 551' 
this difficulty is avoided, ^nr % H sfprr uppit 
becomes the antecedent, of wlikh ^ ytsir becomes 
the consequent. But, according to this inter¬ 
pretation, the first line Jrnft .i!?f 
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would becO'inc an indicative statement and the 
second line sfinr.an interrogative 
atatemcnt. Also, it involves a 5?ftT instead 

of a direct which should certaml3’ have been 
better. On the other hand, if we adopt the read¬ 
ing Tff wY* in the first line, the questions in the 
two lines become parallel with one another and 
there is no butada*ect There is, 

however, one difficulty in this, namely that the 
word !Tnft will have to be split up into and so 
that the interpretation would be, ‘bow can you 
call a man, a friend or a relative unless he has an 
affection for God. What is the use of that colly- 
rium which would only destroy’ our vision ? ’ On 
the whole, the point of the two most imjKJrtaiit 
lines in Tulsidas is that God-lovc must be regai'd- 
ed as the only bond of union between anj- two 
relatives or friends. 

This reminds us of the famous doctrine of 
Leibnitz in his Monadology that tlie monads, 
which are all iudepedent, have no direct relation- 
shq) with one another, e.xcept through the Central 
IMonail, and that the only relationship that tan 
subsist between an 3 ' two monads is the indirect 
relationship through God. God tlius becomes the 
Vinculum Substantiale. God, according to J^ib- 
nitz, is the Monas Monadum, and all the other 
monads are bound to this central monad b 3 ' the 
bond of substantiality. (Similarly, God^devotion, 
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according to Tujisidas, is the bond of substantiality 
between any two relatives or friends. 

This idcui is also otherwise expressed in an 
Upanishad, which tells us that the spokes of a 
wheel are connected iviih each other n<it directly^ 
but only through the central hub which is God ; 
sm JTnn Also one can easily recall to 

mind the famous Upaiiishadic utterance 

^ ^rnruT fc# | 

f:TiTra isN fsnr h 

The mother shouhl be dear to us not for her own 
sake but through God; the son should he dear to 
us not for his own sake hut through God; every¬ 
thing should be dear to us not for iU own sake 
hut only through God. Love for God thus becomes 
the central and the highest virtue. 

We have referred, at the beginning of the 
discussion of our present poem 3n% fair ^ 
to the story which connects the names of Tulsidas 
and MiraUai. It seems, however, that the same 
poem has even a more important feature about 
it, namely the connection it brings out between 
Tulsidas and Narsi Mehta, the famous poet saint 
of Gujmt. This point has not attracted the 
attention of scholars; so the present ^vtiter is tak¬ 
ing the liberty of placing it befoit* them. Tlicre 
are sncli great resemblances in the teachings 
of Tulsidas and Narsi Mehta on this head 
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that one ia kept wondering how the resembianccs 
may be explained. Let us quote the poem of 
Narai MeUtu- here in the original : 

^nhrrr ^rFif^ l 

^5s5f UR I 

5*tu Iw ?riWt u ^ idTn unr ^ i 

■WTU UUtU UFU JRUT U ^ ^flTR X I 

•^hpfta TTi, UfsTSIT UTUTT T ( 

^ ^ U UU iTUft 'I^u UK t I 
w^rafrn utt uFs uu uiut ^ i 

ijiif iiTUUl 4'i WH m u ^ ugj ^ u 

It is not necessary for the poem to he trausktefl 
because Gujrati like JIaratlii is alike to Hindi, 
and Hindi seholars may be able to understand it 
with a little trouble. It may be seen that the 
main points brought out in the poems of Tulsklas 
and Narsi Mehta are exaetiy similar. Tulsidas 
tells us that if anybody stands in the way of our 
God-devotion, we should brush him aside. In the 
same style, Narsi Mehta speaks about our 

rejection of all those who have no love towards 
God. It matters little whether it is the father, 
or the mother, or the brother, or the Guru, or the 
husband who stands in the way. They should all 
be rejected is the doctrine which both Tulsidas 
and Narai Mehta propound. The illustrations 
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wliich Narsl Mehta and Tulsidas give are almost 
identical. Bharata as having renounced his mother, 
and Prahlad as having renounced his father for 
the sake of GJod-love, are illustrations common to 
both. Bihhishana as having abjured his brother, 
and Bali as having left off his teacher, kavo been 
nieationcd by Tulsidas. The as having 

renounWid their husbands are mentioned by 
Narsi Mehta. Finally tho as having for¬ 

saken their husbands for tho sake of Krishna are 
mentioned both by Tulsidas and Kami Mehta. 
We may note the word Neither Tulsi nor 

Narei use the word Gopis, hut use alike the word 
in this connection. One is kept wondering 
whether Narsi Mehta may have influenced Tulsi¬ 
das in this matter, especially as Narsi Mehta lived 
about a hundred years before Tulsidas. That 
was the question that troubled the present writer, 
but he consoled himself by remenibermg that the 
doctrine of the renunciation of the relatives is 
common, and almost the same illustrations occur 
in Tukaram also, though no influence has been 
traced between him and Narsi Mebta on tho one 
hand, and between him and Tulsidas on the other. 
Tukaram tells us in a famous Abbanga 

ni ^ 4^1 <i4 i ^ anr irra aT it 
aT fsi^ 5 ^ ^ I dlf 5 ;^“ it 

^ t »n?n irof fs# 11 

'TR I STwftr TTW II 

9 
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Here,like both Nam Mehta and Tulsidas, Tukaram 
has mentioned Pmiilada, Bharata and Bibhishana, 
though he has not mentioned the On the 

whole, therefore, so far as our present problem is 
concerned, it may not be impossible to believe 
that there was an independent parallelism of 
thought between Narsi Mehta and Tulsidas in this 
matter, though the parallelism remains wonderful* 
Further, the idea of Kami Mehta mifr % 

has an echo in Tulsidas in ^ ^ ^ ^ in another 
fionnection. This implies that aU the four 
are attained in our pursuit of God, There is, 
however, one original feature both in ^arsi Mehta 
and Tulsidas In eonnection with their doctrine of 
Goddove, Karsi Mehta tells us that the rejection 
of our relatives should be like the easting of a 
slough by a Eerpent. ^ ?rn % is the 

trump card of Narsi Mehta* On the other hand, 
as we have seen, the most characteristic feature 
of Tulsidas is the bond of God-love, wiiich binds 
all the devotees of God together* The Vinculum 
Substantiale is the trump card of Tulsidas, 

4. Virtue in action— Tulsidas was madden¬ 
ed with God-love, and he repeats this idea, time 
after time, in a number of great continued meta¬ 
phors or which might adorn any 

literature of the world. We shall first consider the 
on the chariot of spiritual victory, f be 
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central idea of this of the chariot is that 

the place of the charioteer is occupied by God- 
love, which leads the warrior to spiritual victory 
which is his aspiration and goal. The wheels of 
his chariot, ” says Tulsidas, “ are the virtues of 
valour and courage; truth and goodness constitute 
respectively its fiag-staff and banner; the four 
horses that drive the chariot are vigour, dis¬ 
crimination, self-control and benevolence; forbear¬ 
ance, compasaion and equanimity constitute the 
triple cords which bind the horses to the chariot,” 
When the external paraphernalia of the chariot 
have been thus described, Tulsidas gives us the 
central idea of his poem, namely God-devotion as 
being the charioteer, who leads the chariot to 
Gpiritual victory. The warrior, who sits inside 
the chariot, must have as his sword and shield 
dispassion and contentment respectively. Genero¬ 
sity constitutes the axe iu his hands, and his 
intellect is the magical missile - the Shahti of 
ancient tunes and the atom-bomb of modem. If 
tlie warrior wants to exercise his bow and arrows, 
science would constitute his bow, a steady and 
motionless mind would be the quiver, and the 
Yamaa and Niyamas the arrows, tliat are deposit¬ 
ed in the quiver. By Yamaa and Niyamas Tulsidas 
is, of course, referring to the teaching of Patau jail 
who regards as the Yamas 

ftnd os the Niyamas. 
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These are the arrows that must be deposited in 
the motionless and steady mind and taken out as 
necessity requires. One does not know whether 
one might agree with the sage Mann who tells us 
on this head that we must practise the Yamas 
always, hut that we may not pract^e the Kiyatnas 
from day to day. We do not think the second 
opinion is right; in fact, if and are 

not to be practised day after day, how is 
spiritual victory to be attained ? Finally, we are 
told by Tulsidas that the worship of the Spiritual 
Master is the impenetrable armour of the warrior 
which no arrows can pierce, and which might 
therefore be called the uni mi table equipment in 
his victorious journey through life ; ^ 

6. Qod‘dev<Ai<m as superior to mere intellect or 
morality/ — We shall now proceed to consider a 
very important section of the Fades, which deal 
with the relation of God-love to God-knowledge, 
in other words, of Ehaktl to Jnana. We have 
here a number of Fadas to our credit in the dis- 
cnssion of this subject - two from Tulsidas, two 
from Surdas, and one again from Tulsidas, In the 
first two Padas, we shall have again two *?t»rfW8, 
involving an incomparable moral imagination, in 
the first of which Jnana is compared to a lamp 
of great luminosity, while Bhakti is regarded as a 
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jewel of great brilliance. The distinction between 
Jnana. and Bhakti according to Tulsidas thus 
comes to be the distinction between a dazzling 
light and a brilliant jewel, the first of which kills 
the insects of pa^ion that come to attack it» and 
the second dispels them away without kilting 
them. We may say in passing that Jnana could 
not be credited with the virtue of Ahimsa while 
Ahimsa becomes the soul of Bhakti. After we 
have discussed these two great from 

Tulsidas, we shall proceed to two very fin© poems 
from Surdas on the subject of the relation of 
Jnana to Bhakti, Jnana being exhibited in 
the advice of Uddhava to the Gopis, and Bhakti 
in the answer which the Gopis give to Uddhava. 
After these two antinomies fnim Tulsidas and 
Surdas between Jnana and Bhakti, we have a 
note of almost final reconciliation between the 
two from the pen of Tulsidas in the fine poem 
vfn ?flf| HfVRTT, in which it will be shown 
that Jnana Is not antithetical to Bhakti, but that 
the two could he very well reconciled together. 
In the last poem which we shall consider in this 
chapter, we shall come to a discussion of the New 
nine kinds of Bhakti according to Tulsidas. In 
this discussion we may say that Tulsidas has 
almost excelled himself. It is true that he has 
borrowed his material fi'Om the Adhyatma 
l^amayana and his classification of the nine kinds 
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of Bhakti and their typification in the peraonality 
of one single individual, viz. Shabari, who is an 
embodiment of all the nine kinds, are simply 
admirable ; ^ aifem fsrii wr TT^rfe 

^ Efl^ K We may thus conclude that God-devotion 
is the highest virtue of which man is capable. It 
will then not be very difficult to prove that the. 
whole catalogue of virtues that may have been 
discussed in any great moral treatise are merely 
emanations from, or aspects of, this supreme 
virtue of God-devotion, and vices merely derelic¬ 
tions of, or aberrations from, that grcfit 
central virtue. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the first great 
from Tulsidas on the subject of Juana 
as compared to a light of groat luminosity. 
Tulsidas spends a great deal of imaginative moral 
effort in the enumeration of the different stages 
in the production of physical light, and their 
comparison, stage by stage in the moral process, 
up to the attainment of the bliss of seff-illumina- 
tion. Tulsidas gives us four stages in the process 
of the production of light. The first stage is tlie 
production of butter, the second stage is the 
niaking of ghee, the third is the lighting of the 
lamp, and the fourth the effects of the ligirt. 
Under these four stages, lie discusses how physical 
and spiritual ill umin ation is to bo reached, 

Tulsidas begins by telling us how% when a 
cow feeds on good grass, a high quality of milk 
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is product. From tlio miffe, by the prorcas of 
curds are produced. From ourda, with the 
help of a WRL butter is produced. This makes 
the First stage. 

This butter is to be placed on fire which is to 
bo lit up with suitable wood for liquofaetion. 
\Mien the dross is burnt away^ pure ghco is 
produced. This is the Second stage. 

Then a level lamp-stand with suitable projec¬ 
tions is to bo taken, and in it wicks made of jnire 
cotton are to be jilaced and they are to be lit up. 
This makes the Tliird stage. 

When tlie wicks give out light, darlmcss is 
dispelled; insects that come to attack it are 
dcstro 3 ’Kl, being burnt up in the flames, ancl 
steady white illumination spreads all round. This 
forms the last stage. 

Lot us now see the process by which the 
Spiritual illumination is to bo attained. 

Here Is the cow which feeds on the mrs 
and flpprs and yields milk in the form of pure mf. 

From this milk the curd of is to be pro¬ 
duced with the help of and this to be 

subjected to the process of churning, which may 
be called and the result Is the produc¬ 
tion of butter in the form of fhtT*r or We 

may well compare here the celebrated discussion 
on ' ' in the twelfth Chapter of Kam- 

das’a (12. 4.). 
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Now the fire of *tW is to lit up for wliieb 
^ifs serve as fuel. On the fire is to be placed the 
JT^filTT for liquefaction. Wlion the dross of egoism 
has been burnt away, the result is the pioduction 
of pure ghee in the shape of Jnana, 

Now the level lamji-stand of equanimity is to 
be taken, in which the ghee is to be poured, and 
in which arc to he placed wicks made of the triple 
threads of the three qualities and of the three 
states of consciousness. This will give out light 
of great luminosity called which will, on the 
one hand, destroy all the insects of paasions that 
may come to attack it, and on the other, spread 
the illumination of sclf-blisa all round. 

The two processes of the production of physi¬ 
cal and spiritual illumination may for convenience 


sake be now sot down in a comparative chart as 
follows: — 

Stage I 

1 



2 


IPT, fHfllT 

3 



4 


wPnr 

•a 

5 


fwwn (fw^) 

6 

nsnia 

fwi 

Stage 11 

7 

law 

ciiwruu ^Tif 

4 -4 

8 

SffBT 

iflw 

9 


irn 
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Stage III 


10 



11 



n 


ra?[H 



Stage IV 

13 

snrvjT 


14 




It ifl hoped that these parallel columns may 
enable the scholars to make a comparative study 
of the different stages through which the two pro* 
cesses of physical and spiritual iUumhuation pass. 

In another great Tulsidas tells us in a 

beautiful manner how the jewel of Bhakti is to be 
found and utilised. Just as illustrations for the 
last were drawn from the Science of 

Dairyings illuatrations in the present trtWTT are 
drawn from the Science of Mining. 

The Vedas and the Purauaa are the moun* 
tains that surround the mining territory, in which 
the incidents in the life of Rama serve as mines. 
Good men arc the csonnoisseurs who know how to 
find out jewels, and constitute the two 
eyes for their subterranean vision. Piercing intel¬ 
lect constitutes the pick-axe by which to dig from 
layer to layer. At laet,the jewel of Bhakti Is found, 
which sends out continuous Qlumination day and 
night. It puts an end to all darkness in the shapeof 
There is no gusty wind of to extinguish 

19 
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its light. Ijocuste apd insects, in the shape of 

passions like and aT|, which come to 

attack it> dare not approach it and are dispelled by 
the dazzling luminosity of the jewel, ^Ve are told 
by Tulsidas that this jewel is really everywhere 
but it cannot be found out except by the grace of 
the Lord: td nfiir ^ 

«?ffj II 

Is it not a groat coincidence that, on the very 
day on nvbioh I wTote the above account, I read a 
note in the “ Times of India *’ as follows 

Tin- Times of India nATi^D PridaVi. the tlTii July, 195?. 

BIG DIAMOND MISTED 

Eetta : Jvhj, 5— A diamond weighing about 
229 carats has been mined by the Panna Diamond 
IVUning S 3 'ndicate from its mines in Panna, the 
Company's officials claimed here today. They 
said that the diamond which has not yet been 
cut had a greenish tint which was considered 
lucky for its wearer, —P, T, I, 

Let us hope that w-e may be lucky enough to 
get this superb diamond of Bhakti, and w'ear it. 

We have seen above a discussion of the 
antinomy between Jnana and Bhakti made by 
the great Tulsidas in his two opposing b, 

one serving as a thesis and the other as an anti¬ 
thesis. We shall now proceed to consider another 
autlnomy betwoen Jnana and Bhakti in two 
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famous poems of Surdas, It is very unfortunate 
that the poet-aaints of India, to whatever part 
of it they may belong,—to Uttar Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra, or Kamatak—have all misunderstood 
Uddliava, and most of them have misunderstood 
also the relationship of the Gopis to Krishna, In 
their interpretation of the relationship between 
the Gopis and Krishna, they have not rightly 
stressed the mystical aspect of the relationship, 
which they interpret more or less on sexual lines. 
It is given to women as also to men to have a 
vision of God* and that is all that the Gopis 
aimed at, and did achieve in their relationship 
with Krishna. 

Surdas like other poet Saints misunderstands 
Uddhava and represents him as a mere Jnani 
rather than as a Bhakta. On the other hand, 
those who \vi\l take the trouble of reading the 
moat celebrated chapters at the close of the 
Bhagavata in which Krishna is mentioned as 
addressing his final words to Uddhava before 
passing away, will not fail to be impressed by 
the highly devotional and mystical relationship 
that existed between Uddhava and Krishna. In 
fact, the present writer is tempted to beUeve that 
Uddhava was perhaps the greatest devotee that 
ever lived. To put in the mouth of such a great 
devotee - a realised devotee of God - utterances 
pertaining to shallow doctrines of mere knowIed.ge 


u 
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is doing iniustice to the memory of Uddhava, and 
to the spirit of realisation as a whole. 

People who belong to the ordinary rung of 
Advaitism are more or less epistemological Advai* 
tins} others are psychological Advaitins; only a few 
others are mystical. When it is a question as to bow 
to interpret the real meaning of Advaitism itself, 
it would be absurd to interpret it either from the 
purely epistemological or from the purely psycho¬ 
logical point of view. Jnana means knowledge no 
doubt, but what knowledge ? This knowledge is 
really nothing but the intuitive realisation of God. 
This is not the proper place to discuss the three 
sides of Advaitism. It would bo enough for the 
present to say that the Advaitism of Uddhava was 
of a highly devotional and mystical type, instead 
of a merely intellectual or psychological one. It is 
from this point of view that we have to assess the 
value of the so-called intellectual Advaitism which 
has been put in the mouth of Uddhava by Surdas. 

The three celebrated doctrines that have been 
put by Surdas in the mouth of Uddhava are 
known to every student of Vedantism. In the first 
place, the Brahman or the highest reality must be 
Nirgtma, it must transcend all qualities, it must 
transcend pleasure and pain, it must transcend 
good and evil. It is such an idea of transcendent 
Brahman which this epistemological Advaitism 
aims at. 


n 
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The second doctrine U the doctrine of appear* 
ance. This doctrine cannot be better put than in 
the words of Surdos himself; " The world is an 
appearance. The five elements are an appearance. 
The three qualities are an appearance. All em¬ 
bodied forms which are made up of these are an 
appearance. Form and contour, names and quali¬ 
ties, family and caste, father, mother and consort, 
are all appearances. ” Students of comparative 
philosophy know how this doctrine of appear¬ 
ance may compare with another account of apear* 
ance which we see, for example, in such an 
ahsolutistic philosopher like Bradley. It is again 
not our concern here to discuss the comparative 
merits of the two systems of appearance. It would 
be enough if we just point to the dififercnco 
between the two systems, the one being based 
on a spiritua] foundation, and the other on an 
empiristic one. 

Lastly, the fundamental platform of the 
so’Called Advaitins is that there is no rood to 
liberation except through knowledge, ^\^lat 
knowledge is, they leave entirely undecided. 
Knowledge docs not mean an intellectual concep¬ 
tion, or a philosophy of the world. If Jnana be 
taken to mean intuitional realisation, there is no 
objection to regard it as responsible for liberation. 
The Bhagavadgita has so often used the word 
Jnana in this sense. 
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(1) !T f? sim qfinrfiT^ fsrir^ I 

(2) S^JTSFRSf ?nT: I 

’ililJJIHIkHVNWt || 

It may also be remembered tliat the Bbagavad- 
gita does not find any contradiction between a 
Jnani and a Ehakta. On the other hand, it 
regards a real Juani as a Bbakta of the hlghost 
type?— 

rPit sn^ i 

f? mrsnftezrffi ar^ ?r ? in? (hir: ii 
isr^ srr^l F^ifn^ 4 i 
3nff!TcI: *r ff ^ffTIrRT ifTmT^rnit »tffr<T II 

It is the doctrine of intellectual Advaltism 
which the Gopis passionately attack. It is un¬ 
fortunate that they had not learning enough to 
make a distinction between Jnana and Yoga: 

!T *flr>T Barring this, however, they 

insist on God-devotion as the supremo way to 
God, and their devotional approach to God is 
worthy of our respectful consideration. The first 
criticism of the doctrine of knowledge which the 
Gopis make is that the conception of Nirguna 
only fills them with deep sorrow: 

How will it look, they ask, if instead of inter¬ 
lacing their hair with flowers, they kept a crown 
of dust over their heads : fhr ^ 

?rf? f%fh nmr ^ Secondly, they say, they have 
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nothing to do with the doctrine of liberation as 
above enunciated : ^ Their 

■a ^ 

liljeration exists elsewhere. Thirdly, ^they say 
that knowledge has merely led men to infatuation. 
It is not merely the theoretical approach, that wo 
w'ant. We want, say the Gopis, a practical 
approach to God, Tell us, Ob Uddhava, they 
say, bow to modulate our lives, and bow to regu¬ 
late them so that wo may be able to reach Hari, 
And what is meant by Hari ? The expression used 
by Bui'das in this connection is ^ I- This 

is susceptible of tw o interpretations. In the first 
place, the self should reveal himself before us, 
and secondly, Krishna should reveal himself 
before us. Criticising as they do the Advaitic 
doctrine, it w'ill not be correct to interpret that 
the expression should mean to Gopis that the self 
should reveal himself before them in a Yogvo 
manner. On the other hand the expression 

may well refer to Krishna himself. It is custo¬ 
mary in Hmdi as aginst Marathi to use the word 
ann for “ others ” to show' respect. Here it is the 
respect for Krishna that is intended. Show us tho 
way, they say to Uddhava, by which Krishna in 
bis own form might reveal himself to us. Tlieir only 
concern is to know when that enchanting figure, 
wearing the nine brilliant diadems, might come 
back to Gokul. Braja is the alpha and the omega 
of their life, and they would not tolerate the 
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subsistence of Knsbna. even for a nionient 
where outside Braja. 

We have seen hitherto the two antinomiefl 
between Jnana and Bhakti in Tulsidas and Surdas 
respectively. Let us sec now how they are recon* 
<;jled by Tulsidas in his cudeamonistic doctrine, 
which gives to Jnana the things which belong to 
Jnana, anfl to Bbaktl the things which belong to 
Bhakti. “ A Bhakta is one, he says, " w'ho 
renounces his faith in everything else and places 
it only in me. The one mark of distinction between 
the Jnani and the Bhakta is that while the Jnani 
believes tn his own powers, the Bhakta believes 
in mine, and surrenders himself entirely to me, ’’ 
Would it be too much to ask our readers to recall 
to their minds the controversy between the Mar- 
kata (monkey) school and the Marjar (cat) school 
in the later development of Ramano jian thought ? 
To return to our discuesion, however, Tulsidas 
tells us that as a consequenec of this surrender, it 
becomes the task of God to save his Bhakta from 
dangerous situations as a mother saves her child. 
Let us quote the words of Surdas himself. “ I am 
the constant door-keeper of my devotee,says 
the Lord, “ I make it a point to save such a 
one from dangerous situations as a mother saves 
her child by withdrawing it instantly from a fire 
or from a serpent ” : 

3n?nt- While a Bhakta, according to Taisia 
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flas, might be compared to a, young child, th© 
Jnani might be compared to a grown-up son- Tho 
mother loves them both. But the latter caimot 
naturally expect to have her former attention. 
Finally, wo are told by Tulsidas that a real Jnani 
is one whose Itnowledge is not inconsistent with 
his devotion. Tulsidas gives almost a pragmatic 
justification for this reconciliation between Juana 
and Bliakti, As both the Jnani and Bhakta are 
susceptible to temptations, prudence becomes tlio 
better part of valour, says Tulsidas, and a Jnani 
does not renounce his faith in God. It may not bo 
correct to attribute sueli a merely pragmatic 
view to a Jnani. The Bliakti, by which he did 
ascend to the topmost rung of the ladder of 
Jnana or Illumination, could not be kicked away 
as soon as ho has reached the highest rung. 
Illumination has sprung from and has grown out 
of a dcimted search after God, and as soon ^ 
the basis is taken away, the topmost rung will 
crumble to the dust. 

We finally conic to a unique poem in 
Tulsidas, in which he discusses his new sheme of 
the Nine kinds of Bhakti. From the times of the 
Bhagavata downwards, we have known a famous 
verse w’hich tells us 

PTT^f 4K?I4HH I 
3Rff SOFT n 

There are some points of merit and also some 

li 
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points of defect in this. We do not want to enter 
into these here, because our principal business is 
to consrdor Tulsidas’s conception of Bbakti. 
There is one point, however, concerning and 
which we may here discuss. Now, these two 
wortls are undci'stood in did'erent ways in the 
South and in the North, In the South, the 
■Smarana is Namasmarana and Kirtana is a 
K^igious sermon or a lecture interspersed with 
songs. In the North, Smarana means iDternal 
recollection through the mind and Kirtana external 
recollection by word of mouth. Both the views are 
good in their own way. Tulsidas, however, does 
not make this nine-fold division of Bhakti as it is 
usually understood the basis of hts scheme. 

It has been customary to regard Tulsidas as 
an Avatara of ValmikL We do not know whether 
wo should believe in such an idea. Probably we 
may require great factual evidence before we 
can prove lh<at one is an Avatara of another. 
Nevertheless, Tulsidas might well be regarded as 
a literary Avatara of Valmiki, in as much as he 
clothes in a Hindi garb most of the ideas and 
sentiments that arc to be found in Valmiki. In 
tliis nine-fold scheme of Bhakti,—what he calls 
Navodha Bhakti,— Tulsidas is very closely follow'.* 
ing what the Adhyatma Bamayana has said about 
the same topic, Tulsidas has almost adopted the 
whole of the scheme of the Adliyatma Ram ay ana 
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ID toto, though thore are a point or two of ©seel" 
IctLce in Tulsidas^ and a point or two of ©scollenc© 
in the Adlijatma Bamayana. We shall comblti© 
the two schemes, group them in a logical order, 
and then see the ingredients of what might be 
oallod the nine-fold scheme of devotion. 

Putting the two schemes together, we might 
say that there are three strands of development 
in the nine-fold scheme. These might, for the 
sake of eonvenienc©, be called the “Contribu¬ 
tory’', the “Essential”, and the "EFecyve”. 
Under the first come a number of moral idrtues 
which are necessary for spiritual realisation. The 
second consists of three different kinds of Bhakti, 
pertaining to the service of the saints and of the 
spiritual teacher. Under the third strand come 
properly the five kinds of Bhakti which might be 
exhibited in an effective pursuit of God, So, on 
the whole, these three strands show one, three, 
and fiv’e different kinds of Biiakti which, together 
make up the nhie-fold scheme. They may, for the 
sake of ready refereuce, be exhibited as follows 
CONTRIBUTORY : MORAL VIRTUES. 

1. mTR, and so on. 

ESSENTIAL : SERVICE OF TEACHER 
AND SAINTS. 

2 . 

2. nrfiT ^ d*rr 
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EFFECTIVE i PURSUIT OF GOD. 

5. ipi ^ ) 

6. W stW 

7. wfw 

8. 3m 

9. ^nr 

Let us go OB to a little more detailed discussion 
of tlie above scheme* 

According to theAdhyatma Ramayana and 
Tulsidas^ the first kind of Bhakti is concerned 
with moral virtues in general. There are many 
illustrations of these moral virtues, a proper deve¬ 
lopment of which alone constitutes the first kind 
of Bhakti. Tulsidas cites these virtues os amFr, 

and so on; but he is careful to teli 
u3, in Aristotlean spirit, that these virtues cannot 
be achieved in a single day. He, uses the words 
‘ Nirantara" and ‘ Bahukarma’. We must conti¬ 
nuously practise these virtues until they become 
perfect in us. Aristotle tells ua 'ethos is ethos*: 
character is habit. When we add one instance of a 
particular virtue to another, day after day, then 
we can say that that particular virtue becomes 
established in us. 

This, however, raises the question as to 
which of the different virtues may be regarded as 
Bupreme. In the Bhagwad Gita, as we sliall see 
presently. Bhakti or Cod-devotion is regarded as 
the supreme virtue. In ancient European ethics. 
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wa are conversaDt Tilth tha discusaion in Plato as 
to whether wisdom, temperance, courage or 
justice might bo regarded as the highest virtue* 
In modern ethics the same discussion applies in 
the case of bonevolenco, justice and equity. In 
Christian times, faith, hope and charity were 
regarded as great Tirtues, and of all these charity 
was regarded as supreme. Everywhere we find 
there is an attempt in reaching what may be caK- 
ed the central or the supreme virtue. In Tulsidas 
as well as in the Bhagvadgita devotion to God 
is regarded as the highest virtue. 

In the second strand we have got three 
different kinds of Bhakti, enumerated both by 
I'ulsidas and the Adhyatma Ramayana. vk 

the company of the saints, is the first virtue j 
the service of our Spiritual teacher, 
constitutes the second; to 

regard one^s Spiritual teacher as higher than even 
the Godhead, the third. 

In the last atiand of our spiritual develop¬ 
ment, we exhibit five different kinds of spiritual 
virtue, one after another. The firet and the second 
are concerned with the singing of the qualities of 
God ( Hu n ^ f iTR ) as well as his exploits ( vfir 
wr ) and hia words or message {ur- 
). In order that God-devotion might develop 
in us, we must sing his praise, think of his quali¬ 
ties, narrate his exploits and contemplate on the 


1 
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spiritual words which he might have left for ub, 
third Bhakti under this head is concerned 
with the uttering of God's name {). The 
fourth and the hfth consist in the seeing of God 
everywhere ( m tiffi) and a complete belief 
in God (), which is also expressed by the 
great Vodantist, Shri Madhi^achaiyar in his fam¬ 
ous words “ God is in the heaven 

and all Is right with the world-" This maxim 
ought to direct the aspirant's progress, and help 
him in his onward march. According to Tulsidas, 
therefore, *itt a complete belief in the bene¬ 
ficence and the power of God, constitutes the 
highest kind of Bhakti. 

We might contrast wi th this the views express¬ 
ed by Narada. According to Narada, the highest 
kind of Bhakti cannot be defined in terms of 
It must be defined in terms of Prema; ui 
'RijiiwiF. Again, one w^ho reads the Narada Bha¬ 
kti Sutras cannot but be struck by the mystical 
nature of the Biiakti w'hich he has enunciated % 

^njert 11 

^ ^ ffe, ^ n 

iiwt Tmfh, aricHTKTJft Kafir 11 

Narada also gives certain definitions of supreme 
Bhakti according to Parashara, Qarga and 
Shandilya, but be ultimately stresses his own point 
of view, namely, that Bhakti may be regarded as 
about God, 
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We do not want to enter here into tbc tioklkh 
qiiestion as to whether Bhakti may be regarded to 
be essentially irfRf or 5??, faith or love. Suffice it to 
say that, according to Tulsidas, ^ hw is the 
apex of all virtues. Heiias already elucidated for 
us the nine-fold scheme of Bhakti. Sujicmal 
Bhakti, according to Tulsidas, is a diamond with 
nine different facets, each representing Clod from 
Its own point of view and all together making up 
what we may call our total devotional attitude 
towards God. This total devotional attitude, accor¬ 
ding to Tulsidas, was exhiljited by Shabari ( 

^ nit) and no person could be regarded 
as an ideal saint, who does not exhibit all these 
kinds of devotion. 

ETHICS IN THE HINDI SAINTS 
A CojiJifntctive Suri'eif, 

1. Any one. who has closely followed the 
develojiment of the argument 'in the present 
chapter, will be easily able to call to mind the 
number of virtues in the various poems which the 
Hindi saints exhort us to cultivate, and the vices 
which they want us to a\-oid. This is just the 
problem of an analytical study of Ethics. The 
analytical study concerns itself with an enumera¬ 
tion and elucidation of the different virtues and 
vices, and the synthetical with the building up of 
a theory of Ethics thereon. It is true that the 
Hindi suhits have not written any formal treatise 
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on tho ficicnce of Etlncs; but their contribution 
to this science nevertheless remains tnjly remark¬ 
able from the analytical point of view. 

2. Wo shall presently enumerate the main 
virtues and vices that have been so exhibited in 
the various poems of this Chapter. But before ue 
do this, let us call to mind the classifications of 
virtues which have heen made by certain great 
Western moralists—classifications such as mtellec- 
tual and moral, civic and philosophic, idio- 
psvchological and hetero-psychological, Eoif-rc- 
garding and other-regarding, and so on. As we are 
not writing a work on Ethics, a detailed discussion 
of these need not concern us here. Suffice it to 
say, that the mention of these classifications has 
been necessary in order to show' the background 
upon which our own classification has been made, 
namely, individual, social and spiritual. 

3. In order to do full justice to the analy¬ 
tical side of Ethics in Hindi saints, we first made 
a complete inventory of all the virtues and vices 
that have been mentioned in the present chapter. 
As this process, however, did not mean more 
than a bare enumeration of virtues and vices, 
and that too of very large number of them, we 
selected the more important of these in order 
to base a synthetical construction thereon. Tlius 
we selected eight individual virtues, four social 
virtues, eight spiritual virtues, aud sis vices* 
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This might for our purpose constitute a significaut 
inventory of the virtues and vices that have been 
dealt with by Hindi saints. The inventory might 
stand as foliows:—- 



IN DIVIDUAL 

VIRTUES ; 

1. 

Activism. 


M if 

Non- attaci) inent. 

ftTlJT 

3. 

Dist^rimination, 


4. 

Self-contrcd. 


5, 

Courage. 


G. 

Patience. 


PV 

i. 

Sufferance. 

T' 

8. 

Equanimity, 

wrr 


SOCIAL VIRTUES : 

1. 

Good Company. 


2. 

Sympathy. 


3. 

Benevolence, 

vrf^ 

4. 

Sacrifice, 

filPT 


VICES 


1. 

Braggartism. 


2. 

Pollution of Mind. 

"hjw 3fq^ 

3. 

Greed. 

iprr 

4. 

Hypocrisy. 


5. 

Armgance. 


G. 

Vol u ptu ousne.sa. 



SPIRITUAI, VIRTUES : 

1. Celibacy. 

2. Penanec. nr included in mr 

and 
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3, Intro%'ersion. ^tr " 

4, Study of Philo&opliy. atnuftm 

5, Reverence for Master, 
fi. Meditation on f5od 'I ittcrw, fmpPTH, 

(His Name, Qualities, > 

Exploits, and Words) J 

7. Divine Op tiro isai. *mnft?r 

8. Vision of Ood every- " 1^" 

where. 

4. It may now be asked, relevantly, whi^h 
of these virtues might be regarded as the most 
fundamental according to Hindi Saints. (t) Each 
age, it has been said, exhibits its own particular 
virtue. The Greeks, for example, regarded 
Measure, Order or Harmony as their chief virtue. 
The Christians regarded Charity as supremo, the 
Middle Ages insisted upon Chivalry as the greatest 
virtue. When wc come tn the 18th century, we 
find that the virtue of that age is the virtue of 
Benevolence, In the 19th century stress was laid 
on Equity. (ii) As with the ages, so with the 
philosophers. Plato, for example, has been credit' 
e<l with regarding Justice as the highest virtue. 
Critics of l^lato say that Plato was unable to 
define the nature of justice accurately : to him, 
it was said, it might be either a fourth virtue or 
a summation of the other three. On the other 
hand, we feel that Plato did regard Justice 
( Dikait^yuni ) as the highest virtue, being the 
virtue of the philosopher. When we come to 
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Anetotle, tre come to a very great Ethical philo<‘ 
sopher. It is tnw that there is no giiiding thread 
through the list of tlie virtues he has discussed. 
That seems to be Aristotle’s chief defect. But his 
irwistenee upon Magnanimity as the supreme 
virtue, his doctrine of the Mean, vi^hich has been 
regarded as the life-blood of moral conduct, his 
dictum that character is habit, thereby giving a 
practical turn to our cultivation of moral virtues, 

{ compare also the characterization of virtue by 
Tulsidas as and ) and his seeing, as 
through a glass, darkly, that the highest human 
virtue may be a eontemiilation of the Divine 
Theona, are really great contributions to ethical 
philosophy. After Plato and Aristotle, the two grea^t 
names in the hj.story of ethical thought are evi¬ 
dently tiiose of Spinoza and Kant, and one cannot 
but be struck by the contributions they made to 
ethical philosophy by introducing their central 
conceprions of an Inteileotual Love of God and 
the Kingdom of Ends respectively. Finally, 
coming to the modern period, Sklgwiek, in his 
distinctive doctrine of Philasophic Intuitionism, 
reconcjlmg the claims of egoism and altruism, and 
Green with Im bnrldbg doctrine of Self-realisation, 
whieh later on assumed such big proportions 
both by way of exposition and criticiam, cannot 
but he regarded as the chief lamp-posts of tho 
cithicfit] thought* 
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5. Reverting to the question posed at tlie 
begltming of the last paragraph, we might ask 
what is the guiding thread through the list of 
virtues advocated hy the Hindi saints, which 
might enable us to detennino the nature of the 
central virtue, as Kant was able to discover his 
Unity of Apperception through the labyrinth of 
the Categories. We can easily find an answer to 
this question if w© go back to th© preceding song 
W'6 have discussed, namely, on the niue*fold 
scheme of Bhakti. Wo are not concerned here so 
much with the different apecicB of Bhakti as with 
the nature of Bhakti itself. God-love would then 
he found to he the central virtue in which are 
focussed all the virtues that have been mentioued 
in our inventory, and which thus illumines them 
all. All virtues, to deserve the name, must merely 
be the expressions, manifestations, or aspects of 
this central virtue, and all vices only derelictions 
or aberrations therefrom, 

6. The present *ivriter must confess to a 
sense of inspiration which be received years ago 
from a study of Augustine, who, true Christian 
as he waa, recognising the three virtues of faith, 
hop© and charity, could succeed in making 
charitj' the supreme virtue, and showing others to 
he merely aspects of it. In addition, he made his 
idea applicable to the Platonic virtues also. So, 
Charity or Love, according to Augustine, was tiie 
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basal conception upon which the whole super* 
structure of moral life was to be built. I cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting succintly the 
passages which In^uenced my thought in this 
direction :— 

" Faith and Love are mutually mvolved and 
inseparabble; Faith springs from the divinely 
imparted germ of Love, which in its turn, is 
developed by Faith to its full strength, while 
from both united springs Hope, joyful yearning 
towards ultimate perfect fruition of the object of 
love. 

These three Augustine regards as the essential 
pillars of Christian virtue; along with these, 
indetd, he recognises the old foiu'-fold Platonic 
echeme of virtues, namely, of TcmjKjrance, 
Fortitude, Justice and Prudence, whicli’ ho also 
explains as being equally the expressions of the 
central Christian virtue of Love : 

“ TemperaTice is love keeping itself uneon* 
taminated for its object, Fortitude is love readily 
enduring all for the beloved’s sake. Justice in love 
serving only the beloved and, therefore, riglitly 
governing, Pnidence is love sagaciously choosing 
the things that help her and rejecting the things 
that hinder. ” 

7. When, with this torch in my liand, 
I began to survey the contribution of the 
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Bhagavadgita to ethical philosophy» I found that 
the same idea was very powerfully expressed in 
the 12th chapter of the Bhagavadgita also: not 
simply love, but God-love which is the the 
or the of the spiritual song that the author 
sings at the close of the 12th chapter. One who 
will take the trouble of reading the passage from 
to the end of the chapter will not 
fail to be struck by the insistence upon God-love 
w'bich is the burden of the entire song. 

ift *r|:w: tr *r Rnt: 

’i; w h fsni: 
it f?in: 

and so on. So, the eight chief virtues which the 
Author enumerates in that passage may all be 
regarded, according to Iiim, as the manifestations 
of the one central virtue of God-love : (i) ; 

{ii) 5^: (ill) ; (‘V ) ^: ( v ) snr; 

{ vi) faH; (vii) sRran and ( viii} 

8. This tempted me to find out whether we 
might not make the same principle of God-love 
applicable to the virtues embodied in the litera¬ 
ture of the Hindi saints. This is the synthetical 
or the constructive aide of the ethics of Hindi 
saints. Let us, for example, select four out of 
the mdividual virtues, two out of the social, and 
four again from the spiritual virtues from the 
inventory we have made at the beginning of our 
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disctiBition^ anti See how they are all expressions 
of God-love. The virtues we select are :— 

INDIVDUAL VIRTUES. 

1. Non-atlacliuieiit-. 3. Self-control. 

2. Discrimination. 4. Patience. 

SPIRITUAL VIRTUES- 

1. Study of Philasopliy. 3. Meditation on God. 

2. Reverential Service to 4. Divine Optimism, 
the Spiritual Teaclier. 

SOCIAL VIRTUES. 

1. Sympathy. 2. Benevolence. 

10. Beginning with the indivitlual virtues, we 
raay say that God-love is so absorbing that it 
does not suffer any other claimant to the throne; 
thence arises the necessity of (lispassionateneas 
(f^Tur) for everything except God. Discrimination 
(and God-love may be related to each other 
like a lame and a blind man : God-love would not 
become effective unless it has the direction of 
Discrimination. How, again, would it be possible 
for UH to love God unless we have controlled all 
our sense-organs and mind ? Hence self-control 
(^) becomes an essential propaedeutic to God- 
love. The vision of God is not a matter of child- 
play ; it ]ie()uires long and patient toil { ), 

almost to the point of exhaustion or even dia- 
beliel 
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11. Jjit us now take tbo social virtues. If 

God is ill all men, Gotl-love must manifest itself 
through sympathy ( ) to all human beings, 

Sympathy thus becomes the source of Dbarma. 
Tulsidas himself has said elsewhere, 

^ SFT 1T5? t, I 

55pEFt ^ ST 0tf^, ^ ^ srnr it 

Then, again, sympathy and benevolence are related 
to each other as the negative and positive poles 
of the spiritual battery. Where sympathy' or com¬ 
passion {) would stop with inspiring high ideals 
in individuals, benevolence ( ) would move 

out and show itself in positive acts of beneficence 
to humanity, is just the Tulsidasian spiri¬ 

tual equivalent of tlie Benthamite ultilitarian 
conception of Eeuevolence. 

12. Coming to the spiritual virtues, the study 
of philosophy for oneself and for others () 
becomes a cardinal requisite for the determmation 
of the nature of God, and consequently for our 
attachment to Him, Even if we may not agree 
with Tulsidas in his doctrine art srfw ^ 

or that of we could at least 

grant that, without rendering the highest reveren¬ 
tial servic'c to our Teacher ( ), the 

double lock of God-love and God-vision would not 
open out to us. Marti neau has spoken of Rever¬ 
ence as the highest in the scheme of ethical virtues i 
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with far greater force is this applicable to the 
reverence which we bear towards God or our 
Spiritual Teacher. Meditation on tlic Name 
and Qualities ( } of Cod are related to God- 

lovo in terms of reciprocal catisation. Unless we 
Imve »rwr and CTOtl-love cannot be created 

in us and unless tlic germ of Goddove is in us wo 
may not be tempted to, and certainly not succeed 
in carrying on our uwirrT and wtr. Finally, of what 
value w-ould our God-love Ikj to us unless it sees 
in every happening in History and in Mature the 
heck and call of God, and unless it sees the fruition 
of the logical Ja>v of Suftident Reason in the 
ntystical roa lisa lion of a Gctd* centered Optimism 
(im ufR) ? 


IS 






6hapter in 

The Kektion of Gsd to Saints. 

The subjeet-mattor of our present chapter ia 
God in relation to the SSainta in Hindi Mystical 
literature. The problem of God is always an 
interesting and difficult one, and when we try to 
find its bearing on mystical literature, it hecomes 
all the more difficult, because mysticism trans¬ 
cends philosophy, and cares only for the intuitive 
apprehension of God. 

In our present chapter, we shall firet speak 
about the Problem of God as it appears in some 
major Saints of Hindi literature. Here, we shall 
come across the phi losophico-myst leal argument 
«jf Ramanand, tlie description of God aa Niranjana 
by Kabir, and the conception of Tulsidas that the 
Niranjana God assumes the form of Saguna- 
After this, we shall have two intercalary views of 
Tulsidas bearing oiv the subject, name] 3 % the in¬ 
scrutability of the reasons for the incarnation of 
God, and God as inspiring different emotions in 
difierent men. We shall next proceetl to consider 
the tbeistic-pantheistic utterances of Mirahai, the 
highly poetic analogies of Reidos about the rela¬ 
tion between Saint and God and Nanak’s doctrine 
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of the unity of the internal and the external per¬ 
ception of God, We aball then paes on to the 
second part of our problem, namely, the prayers 
which the Hindi saints bav^e offered to God. 
These prayers fall under two heads, first the 
Philosophical prayers, and second the Lyrical 
prayers. In the Philosophical prayers, man’s 
mind is equanimous with the Heal. In the Lyrical 
prayers, it goes out of itself to reach the highest 
Ideal, We have examples of the first in the ethico- 
pliiloeophical poem of Dadu, Raidas*9 poem with 
its strong emphasis on the necessity of mutual 
perception by Saints and God and, lastly, a poem in 
imitation of Tulsidas on the parity between Saint 
and God — the Saint being an oarsman through 
the river of life and Gi>d an oarsman through the 
ocean of existence. The lyrical pray era may be 
illustrated firstly from Surdas’s two poems, which 
give us the instances of a binl on a tree caught 
between the hawk and the hunter, and of a 
sparrow on the high seas, which has no other 
place to percrh on, except the mast of God. Then 
again, we have a IjTical poem in Snrdasian style 
on a blind man ju'aying to GtKl to make him reach 
tile topmost part of the hill tlirough tortuous and 
dark ascents. After this, we sliall come to two 
more pocnis, giving us desperate utterances of a 
female and a male devotee respectively, on the 
fulfilment of their aspirations towards God, 
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Finally, at the end of the chapter we shall disense 
a very remarkable poem by Bahiro wliicb, after 
reviewing the various kinds of liberation, comes 
to restai'd resignation to Cod as the highest 
consummation for man, 

1, Ood in Eamanand and Kubir, Tuhida^ 
and MinibfU, liaidus ayid Nitntik :{i] liumanfmd-^ 
We shall begin the first part of our discussion 
with the view of Ilamaiiaiid about the nature of 
Cod. Now, Kamaimnd is a big name. He was 
BuppoHotl to be a rcsidciit of Banaras and to have 
belonged to llainaiiuja’s school. Ho became the 
toacliei- of Kabii- by being obliged rcllexly to utter 
the wtuda “ Rama, Rama.*' Ho was also the spiri¬ 
tual teadior of Raidas. He ilid nut niaUo any 
distinction bet ween a Brahiuinr or a lloliaiamedan 
or an Untouchable. It Is for that reason, probably, 
that his views were not much liked in bis time by 
the orthodox people. Ramanaud is supposed to 
be also a teacher of Mtlhalpunt, the father of 
Nivrittinatha aod Jnauadeva. How this squares 
w'ith his being the teaehcr of Ivabir is a question 
W'hidi historians have to tackle. If. however, this 
be taken as a fact, then the line of Jnanadeva 
might also, in one sense, be regarded as being 
connected with Ramanatid, though his pro£)er 
teacher belonged to tlie Goraklvanath ethooJ. 
Kamanand has written one very iuie i)oem. He 
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ha« no other poem than tins to liia crediti and it 
comes to us fi'om the Gi'anthaaaheb of Gum 
Kanak. It is a brUliaut poem. It would do crocUt 
to any one who might write treatises on mystical 
subjects. 

We might sec from the song of Eamanand 
that it has got more Kabiriem about it than 
Tulaaism. One docs not kiiow bow many dmuges 
may have been effected in it before it went into 
the Graiithasabeb. But, discussing the poem as 
it is before us, it is a wonderful poem both philo- 
Bophically and mystically. " Where shall I go 
out ? ” asks Eamanand : ^ 

My whole house has been bllcd with colour, and 
with different kinds of colour ”. We hare prcferrcfl 
this interpretation on account of the parallel 
concept ion of down below; but may 

also mean or devotion. Eamanantl goes on 

to soy: “ M 3 f mtellect has become stationary' and 
my mind refuses to move. Wheie shall I go out ? 
You ask me to go out to search God and to 
worship Him. It is not necessary for me to go 
anywhere. Wherever T may go, I shall ilnil 
merely stones am] water" : ^ ^ qWR, 

It is not necessary' for one to go out. Cod is 
inside us. GihI is lie re, tliere, and every wiiere: 

_tff^'iioit I f^frlh' i ^ w sav's 

Eaumdas. fijo, on the whole, we may' ace 
Eamanand toacbea the doctrine of the universal 
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pervasiveness of God*-pervasiveness, in Green’s 
terminology, in nature as in man. He is present 
in the whole universe and, at the same time, he 
is present in the mind of man. 

“ Once upon a time the idea oceured to me,” 
says Ramanaud, “ that X might make a very 
fragrant mixture of sandal and other perfumes, 
and then go out to worship God. Uut my teacher 
showed my God witldn myself to whom 1 could 
make all my offerings ” ; 

^ ^ 3Ti 

?IT a^TTT n't 1^ HT^r |l 

That raises a very important question, Rama- 
nand's house was full of colour, and his mind was 
full of fragrance. Now, those who ere students 
of mysticism know that Ramanand is speaking 
here about certain peculiar experiences wliieh are 
not to be found generally among other myaties, 
people speak about light and sound, more or less, 
but they rarely speak about colour and fragrance; 
for example MLrabai speaks about colour: 

^Vrl TP^FT tl?ft 3f^ I ijr aPTTt t II 

Mirabai’s*experience ia distinguished by the 
phenomenon of colour, and Nivrittiiiath’s ex¬ 
perience by the phenomenon of fragrance : 

Colour and fragrance as manifestations of 
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spiritual energy aro Rome’Wlmt rare* and 
Ramanand experienced inside himself. So, it w as 
not necessary foi‘ him to go ouUide at all. 

Then, he says ttiat his entire deiualon in its 
extent and intent bad come to an end by the 
vision of Goil: fiR *R7pr s’rr. 31 is 

aigniiicant to remember that Ramanajid here 
makes the vision of God the cause of which the 
termination of ali delusion is the effect. Tiiia is 
just the point of controversy between the patli of 
Knowledge and the patli of Devotion, between 
Philosophy and Myatioiam, According to the one, 
there would be no vision of God unleas tiiere is a 
prior termination of all delusion. According to 
the other, it is only when there is a prior vision 
of God tliat al] dclu.'^ion tei nunatcfl, Kamanand 
chooses the latter alternative. 

On the w'liole, tliercfore, we may saj’ that, 
in thia short {xwni, Ramanand contributes three 
very significant ideas to mystical thought, namely, 
(3) the universal immanence of God, (2) colour 
and fragrance as forms of spiritual energy, and 
(d) the termination of all delusion by the viaioii 
of God ; and it is no wonder that he became the 
founder of the school of m^'sticism in Northern. 
India. 

( a ) Kabir —Another famous idea of God in 
Hindi mystical literature is the idea of God in 
Kabir. Of course, the subject is a big one, and we 
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cannot ho\yc to do full justice to it in a part of a 
chapter like Ibis. We shall, however, take one 
central and fundamental point m Kahirs idea of 
CJod, namelv, his doctrine of (loci as Xiranjana. 

\s the present writer has been studying Kabir a 
‘poems, he finds that Kabiris thought is fomssed 
on the c entral c onception of the eollyriuni-less 
entity, which is the Clod Xiranjana. Kabir says 

^ ^ smrr n 

and he identifies the Xiranjana Clod with the 
Parania Purusha. Also, the Xiranjana or the 
Pnrama Purusha, the Highest Tieing, is expimsecl 
in terms of the spiritual Sound and the spiritual 
Light, which am usual ways in which Kahir tries 
to cxpi’css the nature uf Cutl* 

* uN * 

In llie^e expressions he tells us how * Xiranjana 
is the ‘ Parania Pimisha \ That seems to be the 
central thought of Kabir so far as the nature of 
God is concenied, Kabir, here, has an analogue 
to the doctrine of the UpaniBhad which s[waks of 

hTT3^ : TTiT 

tir else to the lullaby of Madalasa when she addres- 
bcb her child as 

It seems, therefore, very imlural that the 
word ‘ Xiranjana ’ should mean the God without 
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coUjTium, the spotless or iomiaculate God^ the 
Highest Behig full of * Light and Sound This 
is the priraarv meaning of the 'Hiranjana* of 
Kabir. 

Butj later on, as Kabirite theology developed, 
and as the word ‘ Niranjana * came to have a 
cosmological aignificaace, ‘ Niranjana ’ became 
responsible for the creation of * Swarga ’ and 
* Patala even of Brahma, Vishnu and hfahcsha* 
And here it was that Kabir himself was obliged 
to separate the concept of ‘ Xiranjana ' from the 
concept of ‘ Saheb He says : 

' ^ Tiiq' 5^ I J1IRT i ’ 

So it seems that in such, a passage, Kabir is giving 
us, in the relation of ‘ Saheb ’ and ' Hiranjana 
an analogue of the way in w'hich the ‘ Vedanta ' 
talks of * Bralimau ’ and * Ishwara *. This point 
was made much of, by the followers of Kabir, and 
all the evils of creation were later attributed to 
this * Niranjana so that critics came to say, that 
instead of being an ‘ Ishwara he was almost the 
equivalent of the evil principle * Saitan ’ in 
creation. 

One of the arguments adduced for this con* 
cept of the Evil Principle is the way in which he 
is described both as the son of his mother os well 
as the husband of his mother. Now, this is simply 
an or an allegory to represent a funda¬ 

mental thought in a seemingly paradoxical fashion* 
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What Kabir meant was that this * Ishwara ’ was 
born from ‘ Brahman ’ with the help of ‘ Maya 
so * Maya * was Iiis mother; and witli the hel]> of 
‘ JSIaya ’ he created the whole universe, so * hlaya ’ 
was Iiis wife. Not undoretanding this allegorical 
conception about ' Niranjana \ iieoplc have regard¬ 
ed this dcx!trine of * Niianjana ' in later Kabirism 
as the doctrine of ‘ Saitan ’ which is an absolute 
tnisunderstanding of the allegorical meaning under¬ 
lying the conception of ‘ Niranjana . 

Those of U 3 who have studied the / Rigi^eda 
know- that in a famous passage ‘ POshan ’ is 
described as the husband of his mother and the 
paramour of his sister. 

Now, the allegorical interpretation of this passage 
as the students of Vedio culture know is that 

* Pushan ’ or the Son-God is the liosband of the 
night wlio is his mother, because he proceeds 
from her. He is also the paramovir or lover of 
Im sister, the J:)awn, whom he closely follows. 
So, these natural phenomena of the night, the 
dawn and the Bun have been allegorically meta¬ 
morphosed into the conception of the mother, tho 
sister and the husband. Bimilar, it may l>e sup¬ 
posed, w'as the case with the Kabiritc Doctrine of 

* Nii’onjana 

Lastly, in regard to that doctrine it may be 
pointed out that Kabir ^was qvute aware of the 
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meaniDgof * anjana ’ as coUyrium or evil —physi¬ 
cal, moral and metaphysical; and he says — 

‘ flf3R STR 3nFT ’ 

(collyrium comes and cohyrivim goes, but ‘ Niran* 
jana’ remains as he is.) 

' ^ 

VT mCoFT ^T*T «[*iT I 

His mind was taken away from illusion, and was 
now fixed on the conception of ‘ Niranjana ’ —the 
one Absolute and Immaculate God. This then 
seems to be the central point in Kabir’s conception 
of' Niranjana \ 

(«'i) Tahidttsa —hav^o seen above wliat 
Kabir’s idea of the Niranjana God was. Tulsidas a 
idea of God is mahdy that of ‘ Sagiina ’; but he 
docs not fight shy of the concept of * Nirguna 
In a very fkmoufi passage in Tulsi-Ramayaiia, 
beginning with ' Tulaidaaa 

deliberately uses the word ‘ Niranjana ’ in his 
description of God : 

appT PTO'-'ftsfhrr i ^ srftm ii 

fat?? fsTTTOT I fJRTT ^ ?rfl^ !l 

Thus, while in Tulsidas* Rama is the highest GckI, 
Kama is at the same time an expression of this 
* Niranjana In fact Tulsidasa, in the lines above 
referred to, puts together the positive and the 
negative attributes of God, as is done in certain 
passages of the Upaiibbads, for example, 
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In fact, in this passage, God is described as being 
capable of contradictory attributes, because be 
surpasses them all. In this way, Tulsidasa puts 
together the positive and the negative attributes 
of God in his description of Rama. 

Ultimately, however, if the balance be struck 
between Nirguna and Saguna in Tulsidasa, Saguna 
'would appear to be superior to Nirguna* Tulsi* 
dasa says— 

^ gfiw 3Tf^, *np ^ ' 

It is possible for people to understand 
Kirguna, but it is not possible for anybody to 
understand Saguna. What is the reason ? Tulsi¬ 
dasa answers that the exploits of the Saguna God 
so much transcend the imagination of the reader 
and the hearer, that these are befooled in concen¬ 
trating their minds on God as Saguna; that even 
the great Sages come to their wits' end in hearing 
the exploits of the Saguna God, 

In regard to the nature of Saguna and 
I^irguna in Tulsidasa, we shall have occasion to 
speak often in our later discussions. At present 
it is enough to say that in Tulsidasa the Saguna 
may not be regarded as contradictory of Nirguna, 
though Saguna is superior to Kirgtma, and the 
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liigbest form in which the Saguna expresses itself 
16 his favourite deity Rama. 

Next, we go to Tulsidasa's doctrine of incar¬ 
nation. If we were to ask Tnlaidasa whether 
Rama was the only incarnation of God, probably 
he would have no hesitation in saying ‘yes*, 
even though he regards other deities also as 
w-orthy of deity hood. Tulsidasa’s Bhakti was of 
an intimate and concentrated—we might even say 
of a Jealous—type. He had no other object for his 
worship than the one single deity Rama. lATiat 
the meaning of this Rama is, we shall see later on. 
Now the question arises, if God incarnates himself 
in the form of Hama, what ore the reasons for 
his incarnation ? Here Tuisidasa gives a very 
original concept for the incarnation of God. Ho 
says— 

" ^ ^ ( 

^ wif fT n " 

Look at his acute Sanskrit learning I Nobody 
is able to say what the ultimate nature ( ) 

of this God is, and in what maimer () 
he incarnates himself. “ 1 am at ray wit’s 
end ”, says Tulsidasa, “ in finding an 
explanation for how God appears in the shape of 
Rama 

If Tulsidasa had been accosted as to whether 
he was contradicting the doctrine of old — 
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i)t+j 4 T«< d?iiv^ w ii 

then he would have answered, “ I quite see the 
point; I ana not against it, ” 

?PT irfiT ^ TTni *,t 

-0 

All these have talked of the veritable appearance 
of God in the form of Rama, So says Tulsidasa 
also ; 

" 1 
jpT TIW ^ ^ n '* 

This is exactly on the lines of the Bhagvadgita 
and other ancient scriptures. Whenever evil 
spreads in this world, whenever religion is threa¬ 
tened, whenever good people suffer and evil men 
prosper, then it behoves God to incarnate Himself 
in the form of an Avatiira, 

“ This is true ", says Tulsidasa, “ but most 
of us stop here at a mere doctrinaire explanation 
of the nature of Incarnation." Really, the nature 
of the Incarnation is bej’ond our reason and 
imagination, 

" T1W SPT# m 1 

■» 

^ gmr 3ra n " 

Tulsidasa also makes a further point in his doctrine 
of Incarnation:— 

TTT T ^ I 

There are hundreds of reasons why God might 
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incarnate. Who are we to set a limit to the reasons 
why God should incarnate ? Hence Tulsidasa 
takes resort to his doctrine of Vichitravada : 

This is the same doctrine which Badarayana iiad 
preached in his * Vedanta Sutra : 
ff. The present UTiter may expound it later in 
another connection, but it is enough at present 
to say that Tulsidasa’s doctrine of VichitravSda 
is exactly on the mystical pattern of Badarayana, 

We have seen hitlierto, how Tulsidasa tries to 
connect the idea of * Niranjana with a Saguna 
God, and then, how ho shows that the ways in 
which this God appears in the form of a ‘ Saguna’ 
Avatara, are inscrutable. We now pass on to a 
very original way in which Tulsldasa exhibits an 
array of emotions in liis discussion of a new 
scheme of nine Rasas. \A’e say ■ new' ’ as con¬ 
trasted with the old scheme of Rasas, namely 
from Shriiigara to Shnnta as in the following 
scheme :— 

Ttn; ii 

. 

..irhfl^ tit: It 

If we examine the account which Tuisidasa 
gives of how' at the time of the Svayamvara of 
SLta in the Ck^urt of King Jauaka, Hama appeared 
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to varioiig persons in various shapoa as they 
looked at him, we ean see how Tulsidasa had a 
new nine-fold scheme of Rasas in his mind. He 
talks, in the first place, of the triplet of Rasas, 
namely, Vira, Bhayanaka, and Raudra, The 
heroic kings, who were assembled in Janaka’s 
court, were filled with ‘ Yira Rasa saw Rama 
as w'orthy of their steel, or they found him to be 
an embodiment, the highest embodiment, of ‘ Vira 
Rasa ’ himself. Those who were cowards were 
filled with terror when they looked at the form 
of Rama w). In regard to tlie relationship 

of ‘ Bhayilnaka ’ and ' Raudra Haudra may be 
said to be the objective aspect of Bhayanaka. 
What is ‘ Raudra * from one point of view, is 
Bhayanaka’ from the other. Tulsidasa says, 
“ Besides the heroic kings and the cowardly kings, 
there were Demons algo, who were present in the 
court of .Jan aka, and who manifested the ‘ Raudra 
Rosa, for they saw Hama as being an embodiment 
of ‘ Raudra 

Let us now proceed to take into consideration 
other kinds of Rasas, namely, Shringara and 
Vatsalya. Tlie ladies, who had assembled in the 
Court of Janaka, each looking at Rama in her 
own way, were filled with ' Shringara ’; Janaka 
and his wives were filled to the brim with ‘ Vatsa¬ 
lya as they looked upon the youthful Rama as 
the future husband of their daughter Slta. Then 
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there were Philosophers m the Court of Janaka, 
whose minds were filled with ‘ Adbhuta Rasa *: 
‘ sra ^This ‘ Adbhuta Rasa * is veiy 

well expressed in a famous passage, wc may say it 
is a * Vedic ’ passage, where the * Virata Rupa ’ is 
described as — 

Ill that W'ay, Rama appeared in a ‘ Virata ’ form 
to the Philosophers in Janaka’s Court. 

The Yogis who looked at Rama were filled 
with * Shanta Rasa \ the perfection of equanimity 
or tranquillity. 

And, finally, the * Bhaktas ’, the devotees of 
God, who had assembled in the Court of Jauaka, 
W'ere filled with *Ananda’ or ‘Bhakti Rasa*. 
There w'as, of course, no question of Bibliatsa, 
Karuna, or Hasya of the ordinary rhetorical 
scheme in tho case of Eama. 

Beyond these eight Rasas which we have 
enumerated, there was, says Tulsidasa, an in¬ 
expressible * Rasa ’ which Sita experienced while 
she looked at Rama, We shall call it the “Akatka 
liasa”. Tulsidasa says:—> 

' TT !T ^ ih; I 

SITR ^fYs II ' 

The emotion Sita experienced at heart was 
* Akatha It could not be expressed in words, 

15 
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The present wTiter thinks this ‘ Akatha E>asa * 
might be regarded as Tulsidas’s great contri¬ 
bution to the nine-fold scheme of ^ Rasas 

Rama in himself was more than a combina¬ 
tion of these ' RasasOnr modem Gestalt 
Psy<-hology tells ns that the whole is the sum of 
its parts, but Tulsidasa says that the whole is 
more than the sum of its parts, that the whole is 
a unity w'hich transcends the mere aspects or 
facets. It is this transcendent unity which Rama 
W'as, while all the Rasas were mei'eiy espressions 
of that unity: 

(iv) Jlkabai— After this account of the 
original way in-which Tulsidasa has treated the 
nine Rasas, let us pass on to another song this 
time from Mirahai. A famous song of Mirahai 
tells us how ft Gopi who had gone out to sell her 
butter exclaims ; 

To put it in philosophical language, the 
^‘thcos** of the Gopi became a " pantheos”; her 
devotion, a cosmic experience. The 'Gwalin’ went 
to Mathura to sell her milk products, hut instead 
of saying “ butter or curds ”, she began to ask 
people to purchase or Kti'Shwt, The reason 

was, says Mirahai : 

* am f ' 

The Gopi was filled with the enjoyment of the 
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form of Krishna. It was on account of this that 
the joy of her experience produced a delirious 
chatter in her. We are reminded that this ex¬ 
perience of the theos being a pantheos has been 
elsewhere represented in two other fashions'; first, 
in ‘Bihati’ when he speaks of an * AliMiita Patra’ 
{sif^cT TX ), a letter which was never wfritton at 
all, by a lady to her lover, and the answer also was 
another * Alikhita Patra’ It was a mute 

language; the emotions could not be expressed. 
The present wTiter has also been given to under¬ 
stand that in one place, Radba, while writing a 
letter to Krishna, ivrote a letter as if Krishna was 
writing a letter to her, and she began to write 
‘ j\Iy dear Hadba She was so much eugiosaed in 
Krishna-Pupa, she was so identified with Krislmaj 
that she entirely forgot her own personality. It 
is in this way, we see how out of a theistic W'o 
reall 3 ' pass on to a pantheistic experience in 
Mirabai, It is, what may be called in Mirabai, an 
expression of ‘ Samanjasyavada ’ a non*contra- 
dictional compatibilitj’’ between the personal and 
the impersonal. 

( V ) JCaidas—After Mirabai wc come to Kai- 
dasa, who is held in very great esteem for the 
brilliance of his intellect, his high poetic capacity, 
as W’cU as for his devotion to God. la one song he 
tolls us hcjw God could be looked at from various 
pointa of view, In the first place he ; 
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' snjoft ^ ^ iTpft' 

“ Every cell of my body haa been filled by Thy 
presence as every particle of water may be filled 
by the scent of Chandana.” So God is an imma¬ 
nent cause. 

Secondly, the devotee dances lilce a wild 
peacock before a dense cloud, God Is thus a teleo¬ 
logical cause. Thirdly, Raidas speaks of God as 
being a ‘ Deepaka *, and of himself as a ‘ Bati ^ or 
a wiek. This wick is kindled by the light of God. 
In this way, God is the mstrumental cause. 

Next he speaks of God as the purificatory 
cause : 

** Thou art, 0 God, ammonium chloride, and T am 
impure gold. It is only by Thy mixture with me 
that I can become purified, 

Finally, there is a very important point which 
Baidasa stresses, namely, what we might call 
‘ Inverted Immanence WTiat is Inverted Imma¬ 
nence ? In the Bhagvadgita we are familiar with 
the famous verse 

' *rftr ^ nfinwi fw. ’ 

God, there, is the ‘Sutra’, round w'hich the pearls 
of the devotees are woven. Raidas inverts the des¬ 
cription. He says that God Is the pearl, while he 
himself is the thread, so that God is as valuabl^j 
as a pearl, and himself as valueless as a thread. 
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There is, however, a great * Vyanjana ’ here. The 
pearl-connoiBseurs know that the pearl would 
have no value whatsoever, unless a thread is made 
to pass through it. Hence unless Raidas was 
there as a * Bhakta and unless his thread went 
through the pearl of God, God himself would have 
no value whatsoever, '‘It is the devotee who gives 
value to God, and it is thus”, says Raidas “ I am 
giving you value”. This is what we may call the 
conception of inverted immanence in Raidas. 

(vi) NuMika —^Finally, in the discussion of 
the doctrine of God, wo come to a very famous 
utterance from Nnnaka, In K;inaka also wo begin 
W'ith a certain universal immanence, for, he says 
that God is like fragrance in a flower or image in 
a mirror. In fact. He pervades all existence. 
Secondly, he tells us that this experience must be 
had both internally as well as externally, in mind 
as in nature, as Green would put it. 

' ^ ’ftfR 
af ^ m frirf ' 

says Nanaka. In other words, according to 
Nanaka, * Jnana ’ means the vision of God both 
internally and externally. 

Now, those who are the followers of the path 
of God know how difficult it is to sec the same 
form both inside and outside. It must not be 
imagination; it must not be hallucination; it must 
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be & veritable perception of God, It is only whea 
tbiH experience, namely^ ^ Bahar BMUir \Ekoihi 
Jano ' is attained, that the mind can be said to 
have realised the spiritual existence of God, And 
then finally. Kanaka tells us, that this universally 
immanent God must be identified with one’s self: 

* ^ unT-i 

God must be identified with one's self. This 
is as much as to say that we must have the 
experience of ‘ Tattvaniasi ’ or ‘ Soham *. Unless 
this takes place 

' M fT icnT ^ ^ I 

the moss of delusion will not disappear; infatua¬ 
tion will not come to an end. 

So, on the ivhole, we may say that Kanaka 
expresses these points : first, God must be seen 
both internally and externally; further, God must 
be identified with one’s self; and finally, it is 
only when this experience is attained that illusion 
may disappear. 

After having diacusaed the nature of God 
according to Hindi saints, we now pass on to two 
other analogous considerations, namely, the Philo¬ 
sophical or Intellectual Prayers, and the Lyrical 
or Emotional Prayers, both of which are to be 
foimd in Hindi Mystical literature. 

As we said at the beginning of tliis chapter, 
the ‘ Philosophical Prayers ’ are equammous, they 
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keep the mind on a level. Compare, for example, 
the Philosophical prayers in Sanskrit literature— 

and T^iirTr^TEfr i 

of Shankara and Madhva respectively* The Emo* 
tional or Lyrical Prayers take the mind out 
of itself, and lift it to divinity. Compare, for 
example, 

in^ s'loJI 'Jis't 

and ^ mnr 

of Tukarum and Vijaya Dasa respectively. Both 
these kinds of prayera are to be found in the great 
Hindi aaints* 

2. Pkilosophical prayers in Dadu, Saidas 
and Tulsidas : ( i) Dadut — Let us begin with 
Dadu. In the poem %Tr, we have 

a great ethical or didactic prayer. Let os see the 
main points in this prayer. In the first place, 
Dadu prays to God to keep him ever on the 
right path. Secondly, if he breaks any thread 
asunder, let God join the ends together* In this 
connection, it is necessary to remember that Dadu 
was a great spinner and weaver. Compare, for 
example, his great poem Trrf mw sr «tt ^ which we 
shall notice later on* 

The reference is to the idea tt^t wiiile 
weaving a thread, it may break into two parts 
and thus spoil the garment* Let God help him by 
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jorniDg the two parts together. Tlien, there is the 
question of the manipulation of events in such a 
way, that he may never forget the greatness and 
goodness of God. 

f*T fert ?iflf ^ I 

Then, again, God is implored by Badu to prevent 
infatuation and sin. I may try to separate 
myself from you, O God, says Dadu, “ but you 
must not allow me to do so. You must clasp me 
to your heart, " He also says he possosses no 
virtues whatsoever which may please God. He, 
therefore, eaniestly calls upon God to give him 
his “darahana” out of Hla great benevolence and 
compassion. This is a great didactic or ethical 
prayer. 

Let us see a few points of philosophical impor¬ 
tance in this prayer of Dadu, In the first place, 
Dadu seems to rely fully on the omnipotence 
of God. Wiatever man may do, God has the 
power either to extend its goodness or destroy its 
badness. The question arises as to what is the 
relationship between sclf-eflort and Grace. Man 
may make his oivn effort, and yet it remains 
with God to crown that effort with success 
by His Grace. So, whatever faults Dadu might 
commit, it behoves God to help him out 
of these. A second point in this connection 
is the way in which in another similar situation 
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in Pandavagita, Duryodliana had attacked Krishna 
for having, thraugh him, committed so much mis¬ 
chief and evil, “ It Is not 1 ”, he says, “who is 
responsihio for the ev^il actions. It is you, O 
Krishna, who with your seat in my heart have 
made me commit them ” 

%5nfT ^ ^ I 

Dadu does not go to that length. He acknow¬ 
ledges his faults, and he calls on God to help him 
out of tliem, by His goodness and omnipotence. 

Lastly, in this connection we might quote 
another example, namely, from James’s “ Will to 
Believe James says, “ Whatever move a novice 
may make in a game at chess, the expert has the 
ability always to make such a move as to defeat 
all the moves of the novice. Wo in this workl are 
uovicc.s. We me maldng our own moves. If we 
pray to God, it rests with him in His benevolent 
omniscience to make such a move as to destroy 
our moves in their badness, and lead them on to 
good ”, It is in this way probably that Dadu 
prays to God to help him out of his faults, to 
make him a holy man, and ultimately^ to grant 
His Darshau to him. 

(ii) Baidas— Nest we go to a piiiloaophical 
pray'er from Kaida.s: 

J6 
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There are certain important points ^'hieh Raidas 
makes. The most important of these is, as he 
says, that “Mutual love is possible only after 
mutual perception and inspection " : 

5 ifilf ^ ?nf^ 

Srtft TT^TT ^ I 

“ I shall love you, 0 God says Baidas, “ only 
if 1 am able to see you as you are able to see me. 
That you are able to see me, everybody knows ; 
but unless you endow me with the power of 
seeing you, there can be really no love between 
iis>” Then again says Raidas, “ Thou art a 
repositoiy^ of virtues, as 1 am a repository of 
vices : 

^ 3rwt. 

Ungratefulness is writ large on every inch of me”: 

d4+i< fT irpn. 

I and thou, thine and mine, have rent a wedge 
in human existence. It is only ivhcn this duality 
ceases, that one could cros.s the sea of life by tlve 
grace of God : 

4 u aifr atlr 

fhwtT I 

Hence Raidas implores God to give him His 
* Darshana Unless God show's Himself to him, 
says Raidas, he will never bo able to love Him. 
Real love of Cod, in fact, dejM^nda on the actual 
perception of God. 
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(iii) The third prayer we may 

consider is —► 

t IRTHHT ^ *r!filT|. 

We all know that when Bama a'aiited to cross 
the river Ganga at Bamchaura Ghata, the ‘Mallah , 
who was in mid-river, would not go near tlie shore 
for fear, as Tulsidasa expresses it elsewhere, that 
his boat migiit be turned into a damsel by the 
pollen of Ramans feet. If his boat was turned 
into a damsel, he would lose bis only means of 
Bubsistence. Hence, as Tnisidasa expresses it, the 
htallah requested Rama that ho might be alloa^ed 
to take away the ‘ raja * or pollen from of his 

* Padakaniala as there was an uncanny power 

of personification ( ) in tliat * raja ’ 

The same idea has been axpreased by Tulsi- 
dasa in his ‘Kavilavali* also: the people in 

* Panchavati" were afraid lest, due to the presence 
of Rama in Panchavati, all the stones In Pancha- 
vati might be turned into damsels. 

We have to notice a further point in the 
story. In r(^ply to a query h 3 '' Rama as to what 
were his charges for carrj'ing him across the river, 
the Jfallah answers, “No charges! Two of the 
same trade do not charge each other. A doctor 
does not charge any fees on a doctor, nor a barber 
on a barber. 1 am a Maltah, j'ou are a Mallah. I 
cany' you beyond the river Ganges, jmu carry me 
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beyond the ocean of existence. ” So the Mallah 
insists on an absolute parity between himself and 
God. But this is a sort of a paritj' in wbicJi one 
side is loaded very heavily against the other. 
Crossing the river and crossing the ocean could 
not be compared to one another, and hence in 
reality the argument of parity docs not hold. On 
the other hand, Tyhen the Mali ah asked Kama to 
sit in his boat, he was not sure whether he would 
be able to carry the boat to the other shore by 
his ow'n individual effort. So unless God con¬ 
ferred His Grace on him, it u ould not be possible 
for him, he says, to carry Rama Himself to the 
other shore. 

So, we may say that the parity insisted ou by 
the Mallah is a parity only by euiferunce. 

3, Lyrical prayers as m Surdas ajid Btthiro — 
(i ) Surdets —- When we talk of lyrical prayers in 
Hindi Literature, we cannot have any other itiea 
in our mind except Giat of Surdas, who is the 
greatest Hindi lyrical poet. In one very fainous 
poem— 

Surdas gives us a Saint’s prayer to God to guard 
him from evils coming from opposite sides. H^, 
takes the illustration of a sparrow on a tree being 
shot by a huntsman from below, and pounced 
upon by a hawk from above : 
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^ ifrfH ^ Hfr fTTf^ 

In such a pathetic situation* the sparrow lifts 
herself emotionally towards God and prays to 
Him to protect her from the opposing evils, in a 
Marathi poem also there is a good reference to 
this story : 

TKEHTO 

4i4> aiBii 

*pnrn*r rrn^ 

Mwr^TT qSr 'rd 

Now, in this poem, the author brings in only 
a ‘Pipilika' or an ant, winch is capable of sting¬ 
ing the huntsman and making him shoot off the 
mark, but not capable of kill big bim. Surdas has 
thought better. He has brouglit in a serpent.- The 
serpent stings the huntsman, and the arrow, 
which was originally aimed at the sparrow, hits 
the hawk. And so the huntsman dies on accuuut 
of the serpent’s bite, and the tiawk dies on aecuunt 
of the huntsman’s arrow'. So both these opposite 
evils destroy each other by the Gmee of God. 

lu this connection, the present writer is 
reminticd of a famous Sanskrit verse wliieli runs 
thus:— 

sjnwrs^’twrn [ifjfps 54^1: 'rfTwafir i 
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^ ^ ^ I'JW? 5T:f[5^; 'nf^: 

^ tf< ?Rq 5% 5?^ ^ if^; II 

Here also tlie author brings in a serpent, Surdas 
has followed him, and it was due to the Grace and 
protection of God that the sparrow was saved from 
both the huntsman and the hawk. In this waj, 
whenever we find ourselves in a critical situation 
we should lift our minds towai'ds God, throw our¬ 
selves upon His mercy, and pray to Him to 
protect us from opposing evils. 

The present writer is reminded of the position 
in which India was in the year 1942 during the 
last Great War. On the one side the Japanese 
had already bombed Caleutta and other Indian 
stations, on the other side the Germans and tlio 
Italians, with their conquests in EgyjJt and near 
the Caucasus, were intending to descend into India. 
India was caught between the devil and the deep 
sea, the Japanese on one side and the Germans 
and Italians on the other. But the cry of the 
devotees of Imiia was heard by God, and India 
like the sparrow was saved from an in tensely 
critical situation by the Grace of Cod. 

Let us now" take another lyric from ijurdas, 
which has been very much in vogue as sung to 
the accompaniment of the lyre. T hough there is 
not much of mctaphj’flical thought in it, still 
there is very intense devotion. The poem in 
question, namely, 
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aRTT ^ (Hw 

IS an illustration of * Aikantika Bhakti 

A sparrow* on a barge in mid-ocean, when 
the tempest is raging high and the night is 
falling, and wlien tiiere is no other jilace to go to, 
addresses the siiip thus: Thou art my sole 
resort, O my Barge I5ven so the devotee 
regaixls Cod as his only Barge, on tvhom he is to 
rely and in whom he ia to rest. There is no other 
place to go to. Where eon Id the sparrow go in 
the midst of the ocean ? W^ierever she easts her 
eye, she tiiids onI\' higii seas and mountainous 
billoAvs. iSiitiilarly, in the teni|iestuons sea of life, 
tile only resort for ns is God. 8urdas further 
says, following his usual method of analogies and 
similies, the One God to whom we should send 
our heart-felt piuyer is far above all other petty 
deities, just as the Ganga is above alt rivers, 
or the lotus above all brambles. There is no 
use milking a she-goat when rve have a wish-cow'; 
similarly, ivhy should we dissipate our energies 
for nothing ? Let us concentrate oiir mind on the 
one omnipotent God, who ia capable of taking 
aw'ay all our evils under all circiimslatices. 

Then, there is a fmlher pra3’er-aong in the 
Surdasian manner, in w hich the us® of words is 
fully wortJiy of the thoughts It contains:— 

^ fen StTT. 
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The aituation is like this ; Sur(l(is is a typically 
blind man, who very often talks about the 
experiences of blind men. A blind man is described 
in this poem as climbmg a very difficult hill, 
in Hindi literally means a road ; probably, the 
Marathi composer of the Hindi song in the Surd as 
film might have had a hill-top in liis mind. The 
blind man has to climb to this hill-top in pitchy 
darkness, Tlicre are deep ravines below, and ono 
false step would mean instant annihilation. Tl;e 
blind man has to rise to the city of God, which, in 
the manner of Bxmyan, is situated on the top of a 
hill. He iniplores God to help him and lead him 
on the upward path by taking him by tiie band, 
BO that the light inside liim might be ignited. By 
that light, he may be able to traverse tlie darkness 
and ascend to the city of God. 

Tlie significance of tho initial song in SnrsSgar 
is great— 

Jt is God’s great omnipotenco which has made a 
blind man see things, which are not accessible to 
the vision of ordinary men. What things a 
blind man could spiritually see, we shall discuss 
later on. It was said about Homer and Milton, 
that they isTote poems about heaven when they 
could not see things even on earth, both being 
blind men. Even so Surdas. He was physically 
blind, but from the inside, he had the vision of a 
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great seer. Hence there was nothing verj im¬ 
possible for him by way of the apprehenaion of 
God. 

After these prayers, which contain the essence 
of the lyrical devotion of Surdas, let us pass on 
to two other prayers, one from a female devotee 
and the other from a male devotee, both in the 
pure Bra}a style. As might be seen by the contrast 
between the two poems, the female devotee sings 
in devotional and pathetic terms and is prepared 
to leave auay everything for the sake of God, 
while the male devotee speaks in bold and aclf- 
respectful terms and is prepared even to die for 
God. 

Let us see, in the first place, what the female 
devotee says. Wo shall here give a free translation 
of the poem. “ I shall leave the house and leave 
the forest. I shall leave cities and citizens. I shall 
even leave the parapet near the famous 
*Banshihat' { ). I shall be afraid of nobody, 

1 shall be prepared to leave my body. But toll 
me, how would it be possible for me to leave my 
love ? I shall duly discharge my regal duties with 
full ceremony. People have lost their sense, and 
accuse me of having lost mine. I shall prevent 
nobody from calling me a fool if he likes, I shall 
hid good-bye to all talkers and listeners, 1 shall 
leave my father and my brother; and, forsooth, 
my very mother. But how will it be possible for 
17 
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me to leave Lord Krislma ? ” This is iitif * Aikan- 
tika Bhakti' towards God. 

Let us see wliat the male devotee says. He 
is prepared to brave all dangers for the sake of 
God. In a famous song — 

the devotee says, “Put an iron ring round my 
neck, or imprison me in heavy chains. Fasten 
strong ropes round my body, or flay me alive if 
you please. Administer poison to me, and then 
pierce a dagger in my heart. Drown me in mid* 
stream under a heavy load of stones. Make me 
sleep on a bed of scorpions, or bum me alive by 
setting fire to my garments. Throw me dowm from 
a precipice, or make a dark cobra inject its poison 
into me. You may do al) these things; but you 
eaimot take away my love towards Girdhari,—the 
darling of Nand.*’ 

(ii) BaktTo —We now come to the final verse 
of our chapter. This verse is an embodiment of 
complete resignation to the niQ of God : 

^ print 3nr sithi mr ^ 

The devotee throws himself altogether into the 
hands of God. “Make me, or mar me aa you 
please”, he says. The song is composed by a poet 
not mu(‘h known to fame; but the ideas it con¬ 
tains are very well worthy of our consideration. 
Bahiro is imagining here what ought to be his 
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prajer to God when he is leaving his body. He 
says there are five alternatives possible, *' In the 
first place, I want a sort of ” be says— 

'hI?''-®! fivji ^ «rpT 5 nT ?r PRi?r, 

“Let me say Krishna, ICrishna, and die in God,” 
This is wlmt we have called which belongs 

to a Bhakta of tl)e type of Narada, and is 
analogous to what we might call 

3^ EinfTfiTrFTtnTST j 
^ *r !nfir 'tw *if^ it 

says the Bhagvadgita, The second type of 
liberation may bo called 

?T? STt®! h" fnTira I 

says Bahiro, “ To be in the proximity of God, to be 
in His presence while djing constitutes the second 
kinci of absolution, This is somewhat like Aladhva- 
charya’^s doctrine of liberation, namely wifNr, 
Proximity in one sense means proximity before 
death, and proximity in the other, means proximity 
after death. Then another kind of alternative ho 
suggests is that of 

r^rT ^ ^ 5 am ^ 
fTn saw (TW % fn'fin ] 

“Lei me die,” says Bahiro, “when Thou art 
absolutely caught up inside my mind,” We know 
how Ramanuja laid great stress on the conception 
of and his doctrine of liberation was that 
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of ?TTFar. To be like God, not to be simply in His 
presence or to be near Him, but to be exactly like 
Him, was what Eamanuja demanded. 

«n>i 

says the tJpanisbad. After this we come to the 
fourth type, namely, Says Bahiro, 

** Let God give me His vision (arrrfi ) 

with the ringing of His anklets ( ^ ^ ^ }, 

and let me die in that vision and audition, beins 
fully absorbed in God so that there might be no 
distinction between myself and God, This Is 
like the of Shankaracharj^a, " snn sra; 

?nTa:s??r says the ITpa- 

nishad. This kiud of wFfa- could also well be seen 
in the Bbagavadgita which says 
'RiraFirHfd or in Patanjali, when he pays 

to; So, uttering the name of God> 

feeling His presence near himself, experiencing 
His immanence in the mind, or lealising his 
identity with God, the seeker goes on to the last 
Mukti, namely, 

snr ^ wff 

^ ^TT i 

says Bahiro. This is the Mukti which Krishna 
taught to Arjuna in the Eighteenth chapter of tl e 
Bhagavadgita, inkr 5RW ^ t 

We have to surrender ourselves to God, 
Self-surrender, according to the author of the 
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poem is the highest type of Mukti. In modem times, 
we know Shri Aurobindo Ghosh made “ surrender'’ 
the chief plank of his Integral Yoglc Philosophy. 
In ancient times, specially in Christ, we dnd that 
there is an immistakable evidence of this type of 
liberation. Let us cany our minds back to the 
books of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, and we 
shall find how', on the night previous to the day of 
his crucifixion, in the garden of Gethsemane, when 
he w’as experiencing great agony of soul, Jesus 
Christ pra3*cd “ Father, if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me i nevertheless, not my will, but 
Thine, be done also how, when, on the next 
day, he was experiencing great agony on the 
Cross, he exclaimed in Hebrew, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama 
sabachthani. ’ “ My Lord, My Lord, why hast 
Thou forsaken me ” ? 1 desire, ” he says, " that 

my life bo spared for spreading Thy gospel; but if 
it be Thy will that I should pass away, let Thy 
will be done ”, This is the great Christian doctrine 
of liberation through surrender. Ramanuja's 
Prapatti is also a good Snnskritic counterpart 
of the same doctrine. The poet Bahiro has given 
u$ the quintessence of the doctrines of the great 
Theistic and Vedantic philosophers, such as the 
the the and the vif*r?5R- 

rounding them off with his ovti doctrine of 
^RvnnrnjfeT, w'hich involves an absolute self- 
surrender of devotee to God, 
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The Beginnings of the Pilgrimage 


In the last chapter ire have taken a pane* 
ramie view of the different ideas held by the 
Hindi Saints about the nature of God and the 
prayers which they have offered to Him. In the 
present cliapter we sliall proceed to a description 
of the actual path of their pilgrimage, as well as 
the conditions which are necessary for taking 
them to their desired goal. In the first place, the 
aspirants must feel the necessity of a spiritual 
teaeher who will guide them through the moral 
and the physical turmoils of life. In that matter, 
w'c shall consider the characteristics, both moral 
and spiritual, which are necessary for the spiritual 
teacher. In this respect the description given by 
Kabir in regard to these qualities of the Spiritual 
Teacher can never be excelled. ^Vc shall then 
proceed to discuss the means by which the medi¬ 
tation on God is to be accomplished, namely, the 
Name of God, as also the relation which Tulsidas 
tries to establish between the Name and the Form 
of God. After this comes the methodology of 
meditation which is described here in five stages- 
One of the chief contributions which Kabir makes 
to tho process of meditation Is what he calls inter- 
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nal meditation ; ir^ ^ li^r, 5 t^ ^ S 3 T^. 
Wliat this means we shall presently see. After this 
comes the requirement of intensive concentration 
which is the very life-blood of the meditatioual 
process > After concentration come three other 
requirements, namely, those that have been men¬ 
tioned in Patanjali as and A 

man must coutinue his meditation to the end 
of his life. He must utilise every breath of 
his life in its service, and, finally, all this must 
be accomplished in a spirit of devotion. After 
dealing with these different stages of the medita- 
tional process, we shall come to discuss the place 
which Yoga and Absolutism occupy in the sphere 
of meditation. Ultimately, u'e shall find that the 
meditational process rises superior to both these 
elements. After this we shall proceed to consider 
tivo different types of aspirant,s with their two 
different attitudes - the militai:t and the submia- 
sive. The one might be called the tough-minded 
ty^w, and the other the tender-minded, Kabir, 
peculiarly enough, illustrates both these, while the 
tender-minded type finds its superb illustratioDs 
in Surdas and Mirabai, In reference to these 
latter Saints, we shall consider the phenomenon 
of the so-called Dark Night and the Dawn. 

1 . The GAtru and Ills moral and splniml 
charadtristico Lot us begin by considciing 
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Kabir’s famous description of the river of life with 
its tremendous difficulties through, which a spiri¬ 
tual guide alone can cany us across. The river of 
life has been described in an atlegorical way by 
many poets and saints. Some have talked about 
the flood of the river as submerging the ship of 
a man’s life; others have spoken about the whirl¬ 
pool in the river; some others have talked about 
alligators that strike the ship with their tail and 
destroy it; others again have spoken about the 
rudderless condition of the ship, which can make 
it certainly go astray, and possibly to ruin. Kabir, 
in the present song, iT^ fsnr ^ gives us 

other analogies to describe the troubles in which 
the ship of a man’s life might find itself. He first 
tells us that there is a vast mountainous region in 
this river of life, and a towering pillar against 
w hich the ship might strike and break itself at any 
moment. Then there are two projecting rocks, the 
Scylla and the Charybdls, through which it is very 
difficult for the ship to pass unscatlied. Then 
again Kabir tells us that a sharp show'er might 
overtake the course of the ship, and a tempestuous 
storm might submerge it at any moment. Finally, 
even if the ship of man’s life escapes all these 
dangers, there is a gang of robbers which may 
overtake it, plunder it, and denude it. 

This is a great allegory, and a continued alle¬ 
gory for that matter, which supplies Kabir with 
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a number of illustrations, through which he brings 
u e angers, which beset the moral and spiri¬ 
tual progio^ of man. The so-eaUed mountainous 
region is the region of delusion, which is both 
exte^iye and threatening at the same time. 

gojsm shoots up like a towering pillar 
-gamat which the ship ™ght a't™ y 

moment, Sex and rage constitute the two cruel 
timough the narrow straits of which it is 
for the ship to pass; envy is the sharp 
shower which may at any time throw the ship in 
a state of confusion, and Hluaion is the tempes¬ 
tuous storm through which the only destiny of 
shy IS to suiTer a wreckage. Finally, if a man 
^cc^ds m escaping aU these dangers, he might 
surrounded by a gang of robbers like 
vwice and greed, which might destroy his moral 
^d ytritual worth and render him helpless and 

^ Kabir. except a spiritual guide, who knows 
danger spots and situations, and possesses the 

The two Bong, in which Kabir cetebrates the 

ceiieq, ihe two songs are : _ 

(1) ^ r ifrf^ 

( 2 ) ^ ( 

The two songs ore full of “boa mots^ which 
ti 
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express aphoristically what Kahir exactly means 
by the different qualifications that he attributes 
toaSadgum. If we put the two songs together, 
we ahaU find that there Are four chief groups of 
characteristics which Kahir assigns to the spiritual 
teacher. First, there are the moral characteristics 
of a Sadguru; then there are certain physiological 
ehatacteristics which demarcate the real Sadguru 
from a false one; thirdly, tliero are certain 
mystical characteristics which belong to a Sadguru 
proper, and fourthly, there arc the social charac* 
teristics by which he uplifts all humanity- His 
success in the spiritual npliftment of humanity 
marks him out as a real teacher from other so- 
called teachera. Finally, we shall come to two 
points in wJiich Kabir summarises the description 

of a Spiritual Teacher. 

To begin with the moral characteristics, we 
might say that joy is the first ch aracte ristic of 
a Sadguru according to Kabir: fswra ^ ^ 

TPT Lascitude, weariness, neglect and dissatis¬ 
faction do not find a place in his being, ^ ^ 
3r*nt is the typical way in which Kahir speaks of 
the Saint as keeping the fire of Yoga aflame m the 
midst of enjoyment. The second moral chai^- 
teristic of a Sadguru, according to Kabir, is tha 
he maiutains fuU actionlessucss m the midst 
of action ; ^ ^ (hfrriT tI This, in fact, 
is the essence of the ethical teaching of the 
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Bhagavadgita. Kabir might' or might not have 
studied the Bhagvadgita, but he must have 
imbibed the doctrine of actioniessnesa from 
the Bfaagvadgita, A man who devotes ail his 
actions to God really remains actionless. The 
third characteristic of a Sadguni is that he enters 
the region of the fearless ( fropi ) thus 

enhaucmg the first characteristic, namely joy, of 
which we have spoken above. We may aay that 
fearlcaanesa and joy are related to each other in 
reciprocal causation. Fearlessness produces joy as 
joy procQces fearlessness, as the Upanishads have 
put it, ^i 

Coming to the physiological characteristics, 
here again we have three chief points to note. A 
real spiritual teacher, says Kabir, dose not shut 
the doorways of sense, nor docs he feel any neces¬ 
sity for controlling his breath ; jr ^ sT 
His spiritual joy enables him to control his motor 
and sensory organs automatically, without his 
playing any active part in the process. Nodding, 
he does not move, says Kabir, speaking or walking 
he remains concentred ; M st fiRR. A 
remove local, in the words of Bacon, dose not 
bring about in him a remove internal. All the 
while, ho is in the consciousness of the spiritual 
realisation to which ho has attained. He remains 
alwaj's self-poised in the midst of all his activities. 
Tho second physiological characteristic of a 
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Sadguru, BaysKabir, is that he always enjoys the 
state of Sahaja Samadhi, This expression means 
that he has merely to look out to see God. Such a 
state of Sahaja Samadhi can easily be diJferentja> 
ted from another in which there is Tnw frrfNr— srR 
^ ^ nnTTjf »r^ s*iiFti fkwf. On the whole we 

may say that there are three such types of Sahaja 
Samadhi, one the physiological, the second 
the absolutistic, and the third the mystical. The 
physiological Samadhi is attained in a full control 
of the breath in a state of Kumbhaka; the 
absolutistic and the mystical we shall explain 
later on, when w*c come to the song ^ i Rf 

in the fifth chapter of this work. The last 
physiological characteristic, which Kabir, in his 
peculiar mannerism, attributes to such a spiritual 
teacher is that he erects a bottomless cottage 
between the heaven and the earth ; rrfr fmfiT 

BT#, The present writer has 
explained elsewhere the real meaning of this 
expression. The sum and substaneo of what Kabir 
tells ns is that between the navel, w’hich 
constitutes the earth, and the u'hich 

constitutes the heaven, such a Sage establishes in 
the thorax a bottomless cottage in the form of 
KevaJa Kiimbhaka. This Kumbhaka is, of course, 
different from the other two kinds of Kumbhaka, 
viz., 3W: and 3t®T. Shankaracharj'a characterises 
the Kovala Kumbhaka in the following manner ; 
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?nTT3ir% It is a sort of 

Kumbhaka in which no attempt at Kumbhaka is 
made. It is a state of breath or breathlessness, 
automatiealiy induced, which in turn brings about 
a perfect equanimity of mind and body. 

Then, again, there are three mystical 
characteristics of such a Sadguru, The first such 
characteristic of a Sadguni is that the spiritual 
teacher Is able to make his self-consciousness enter 
Shahda: ‘ ^ What that means only 

a mystic would be able to understand. A second 
characteristic is that, wherever the eye is cast, 
such a Sadguru is able to see only God and 
nothing else: ainr In 

between all the thin^ and himself is God who 
prevents the visiou of the other things. A third 
mystical characteristic, according to Kabir, is 
that the Sadguru is able to see outside exactly 
what he sees inside. There is in such a leaiiser a 
perfect parity between intemal and external 
perception: 

’fltR T^T ^fr ¥ilfr ^ I 

?ft ififR M I I^TT ^ ajlt || 

This point is note*worthy, in as much as Kabir 
tells us that when a teacher has seen any mystical 
form inside, he is able to see it exactly outside. 
The intemal and external perception of God must 
be alike. If there is interna! pterception to which 
nothing external corresponds, it may be a case of 
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imagination^ hallucination or jHuaion. If, on tho 
other hand, there is something external to which 
nothing internal corresponds, then it cannot be 
evidently a case of supcrsenauous experience and 
may be ultimately unreal. 

As regards the spiritual upliftment of his 
disciples, we may say that according to the law 
of Spiritual Gravitation, the experience of a worthy 
Spiritual Teacher must automatically descend to 
his disciples. As water at a higher level must 
descend to a lower level, so the experience of a 
spiritual teacher must descend automatically to 
those who are walking on the path which be has 
trodden. Kabir tells us that such a spiritual 
teacher not only drinks the juice of God’s name 
hut also makes others drink it: am =!n#. 

The ambrosial experience which a teacher gams is 
thus automatically transferred to the disciples, 
A second such characteristic is that if the teacher 
is able to fasten his mind on the arwsr, the disciples 
also are able to see the unseen form of God ; I'm 
He lifts up the curtain of darkness, and 
makes them visualise the Paramatman : wt 

arffg^RTT Also, if he is an expert in 

amalgamating himself with spiritual sound, Ilia 
disciples also automatically find themselves ex¬ 
periencing the Shabda and coming into unison 
with it. There is, however, one point to be noted* 
Kabir tells us that such a teacher does not en- 
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tangle his disciples in the Shabda; ^ 3r^TFl. 
If, by Anahat, Kabir means the sound that comes 
from the digestive process, as an Upanisbad ex¬ 
presses it, and if he may have in his mind any 
distinction between the Anahat and Shabda, his 
advice that a disciple must not get himself en¬ 
tangled in Anahat is understandable. If, on the 
other hand, there is no distinction between Ana¬ 
hat and Shabda, the more one gets himself en¬ 
tangled in Anahat, the more fortunate he must 
regard himself to bo. We may warn the readers, 
however, that the false sounds which a man hears 
from the digestive process should not be confound- 
ecl with the un struck sound which a mystic is 
fortunate to hear. Sound and form are both 
expressions of God, and it matters little in what 
way God manifests Himself to the aspiring 
disciple. 

Finally, Kabir tells us that the great chara¬ 
cteristic of a spiritual teacher Is that he enables 
his disciple to abide in God. To him, according 
to Kabir, there should bo no distinction between 
and and no return to the mundane world : 
^ amt tm, marwr hrma. To see such a 
person, says Kabir, is to see God: mp' 

Such a spiritual teacher is really God, and 
whatever emotions or feelings, conceptions or 
aspirations, we might entertain about God, might 
as well be entertained about such a spiritual 
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teacher, who is His replica upon earth. Ramdas 
tells us in the same strain ^ ^ ^ i inrrrrf 

J Uf!IrTRT SRTT? I SRPRl II 

{) IV. 8. 32, 

2. The Kami ajid i/s rdaium to Form— The 
second group of songs in oar present chapter 
concerns itself with the part which the Name of 
God plays in the meditational scheme and the 
relation it bears to Form. There are two very 
classical songs on this head fi-om Tulsidas which 
we shall notice presently. We shall, however, 
be^n the discussion by stressing the importanco 
which Kabir himself assigns to God’s Name, thus 
showing the ultimate identity of the teachings of 
Kabir and Tulsidas on this head, though Kabir 
iucUnes more or less to the Impersonal and Yogic 
scheme, and Tulsidas to the Personal and the 
Devotional, In a fine song sm Kabir 

tells us that the Name of God is the oil in which 
the wick of the self is to be drenched, and then 
ignited by the fire of God. This is how Kabir 
brings together the Name, the Self, and God. The 
Name is the material cause, and God the instru¬ 
mental cause, for bringing to fruition the qualities 
of the Self. Then Kabir gives us two rules of 
conduct, one the negative and the other the 
positive. Negatively, he tells us that we should 
habituate ourselves to forget the world from lime 
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to time, considering its entire epliemepality. 
Positively, Kabir advises us to keep the goal we 
have in* view fixedly before our mind and to 
pursue it relentlessly, Wlven this is done, says 
Kabir, then 3fl<r the aspirant 

would be able to ace the glittering light of God 
inside the tabernacle of his heart. This is an 
indication of God’s presence and grace, and a sure 
harbinger of future progress. When this light of 
God is seen inside our heart, says Kabir, we 
should offer our body and mind and possessions 
as oblations on the Divine Altar. It is the Name, 
therefore, says Kabir, which thus brings together 
the Self and God. 

We shall now proceed to two songs of Tulsi* 
das on the method of meditation to which we 
have referred, and wdiich have deservedly made 
the name of Tulsidas immortal. Tulsidas insists 
upon the Name of God equally with Kabir. We 
shall first give an account of the famous passage 
iiom Tulsi Hamayan HW ^ w^hich 

regards Nama and Rupa as the two attributes of 
God. This is a very great philoaophical poem 
from the pen of Tulsidas. It is not a mere literary 
interpretation of it that matters; but it has a 
great philosophical import. When in our first 
chapter wc spoke about the poem from Yinaya 
Patrika ‘ ^ ^ 3m ^we pointed out 

that Tulsidas wanted to go beyond reality, 

19 
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unreality and real unreality. Here also we have a 
very great philosophical poem from the Ramayaua 
of Tulsidas. We are told in this poem that Kama 
and Rupa are the two “attributes” of God— 
exactly the word which Spinoza has used concern¬ 
ing his Substance. Thought and extension are the 
tw o attributes of Substance hut do not constitute 
the SubstanoD. Similarly, Nama and Rujia do not 
constitute God, but they are the attributes of God, 
There has been a giieat deal of discussion as to 
what Spinoza means by his attributes. Some 
people have taken his theory of attributes to be a 
parallelistic theory, and others a doublc-aspect 
theory. Even so, we can take Nama and Rupa 
either in a parallelistic sense, or as the tw'o aspects 
of the same Substance, namely God, In order to 
understand the full significance of the expres¬ 
sion attributes \ wc have to study Spinoza, 
Attributes, says Spinoza, are what the intellect 
perceives as eojistituting the essence of Substance, 
In addition to attributes, there arc modes in 
Spinoza’s philosophy as there are in Hindi 

literature. These are of course unreal. The double- 
aspect theory implies that Nama and Rupa are 
tbe obverse and the reverse sides of the same coin, 
or the two diflerent facets of the same diamond) 
namely God, 

A second fwint in Tulsidas is that if we 
enquire which of them is greater, whether Nama 
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ot Rup&, Tulsidas gives a cautious though an 
intelligent answer, It is impoBsible for us to say 
which is greater, says Tulsidas. To say either 
Nama or Rupa is greater is comntitting a sin : 
w ^ ^ 3TVTTH TS" ?TTH. But the 

philosopher knows in his heart, says Tulsidas, 
which is giteater, and sits sileut. 

Tulsidas makes a further point. We are told 
that be who contemplates on God’s Name without 
thinking about His Form, without thinking as to 
whetltcr his meditation by means of tho Name 
would ever result in his vision of the Form, is 
su])erior to the man who meditates on the form of 
God, because his meditation is Nishkuma. To 
meditate on God conceiving His Form in our 
mind is Sakama and to meditate on God without 
conceiving His Form is Kishkuma, God comes 
with greater love, says Tulsidas, to the man who 
meditates on His Name without thinking about 
His Form: mu ^ ^ i 

So, this is another poiiit in Tulsidas's discussion. 

There is a fourth important point in the song 
of Tulsidas which we arc considering, namely, the 
conflict between Saguna and Nirguna as being 
resolved by Nama. What does this mean ? Now 
those who have studied Kant’s philosophy aud 
especially that most difficult chapter on Schema¬ 
tism wmuld understand exactly what Tulsidas 
means* According to Kant, perception and under- 
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standing will not meet without tlie help of an 
intermediate imagination. Similarly, confiicta of 
Saguna and Kirguna, says Tulaida,-}, cannot ho 
resolved without the office of an intermediary, 
namely, the Name. Name ia the Illumi¬ 
nator, the witness, and the interpreter 

between ?njnr and It teaches Saguna to 

respect Klrguna, and Nirgnna to respect Saguna. 
The great function of schematism in bringing to¬ 
gether the opposite irreconciliables is the function 
here performed hy Nama according to Tulsidas. 

Let us now consitlor another important point 
in which there is a great insistence on Kama as 
tho symbol of ultimate reality. Now consider into 
how many difficult and most important provinces 
of PJiilosophy this conception of Nama leads us. 
What is the doctrine of Sphota in Indian philo¬ 
sophy ? When felie present writer came to his 
newly built bungalow at Allahabad, ho saw a fniit 
called ^ which is something like a Tatabuja. 
Eut the peculiar quality of it is that as soon as it 
ripens, it breaks out into many parts simulta¬ 
neously. It develops lines of cleavage. According 
to some great Indian Systems of philosophy, it is 
from the Sphota as the ultimate realiJy that all 
the existences in the universe spring. The Vaiya* 
karanas say that the ultimate reality is Sphota, 
urhile the ^limansakas and the Alankarlkas also 
say that Sphota is the Ultimate reality, The very 
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opening lines of Panini’s AshtTidhyayi tells us how 
everything came from the Damaru of Shankara 
supported by the famous verse from the Kasika 
I ^ ^ Similarly 

this Naraa plays the part of a Damaru, develops 
lines of cleavage, and ramifies into diiferent exis¬ 
tences, It is tho ultimate reality, the Noiimenon 
as it might be called in Kantian terminology. It 
also performs the same function which the Logos 
does in CJirbtian philosophy, or “ Buddhi m 
Samkhya philosophy, Wiat does the Logos do ? 

‘ In the beginning was the word, and the word 
was with God, and the word was God ’ is an 
utterance from St. John of which eveiy-body is 
aware. So the word or Logos is intermediate 
between man and God. Similarly in Samkhya 
philosophy, the mconciler between Prakriti and 
Purusha is Buddhi. It mterpretes Prakriti to 
Purtisha, and Pnrn&ha to Praki'iti. Similarly lierCj it 
ia the Nanm which interpretes Saguna to Nirguna, 
and Nirguna to Saguna. Look at these threo 
great philosophic conceptions in this poem, namely, 
the conception of attributes, the conception of 
schematism, and the conception of Sphota, All 
these arc implicit in tho poem. What the present 
writer has done is only to express them m tho 

language of modem thought. 

Wo shall next proceed to diseuBa the second 
song of Tulsidas in this connection— 
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*n^. “In the case of myself and in the case of 
people like myself, eays Tulsidas, “ the tongue haa 
only brought shame to the temple of the mouth*” 
“ That mouth in whieh God should have taken 
his seat, my tongue haa defiled and has brought 
ahame upon it. ” In that, it has an accomplice, 
namely the earn. It is engaged in 
and and has a peculiar taste for fruitless 

discussion (). The cars are helping 
it by a contemplation of sexual and erotic matters, 
which serve as the moonlight for the blossoming 
of “ dispute ", So what is the way out ? Tulsidas 
says “Engage thyseKhi the utterance of God’s 
Name, so that thou might take:away the sins of 
the ears ", This is tlie first point which Tulsidas 
makes. 

How is this going to he done,— the tongue 
uttering the Name of God and the ears being 
deprived of their evil propensities and made pure ? 
The rhetorieians’ trick of explaining such a pheno" 
men on with the help of either which is 

or aRnifii which is 
would not help us here. As Kant 
w'ould say, it is the unity of apperception alone 
which would bring the tongue and the ears to¬ 
gether. Whatever tire tongue does w'ould be repor¬ 
ted to the central telephone exchange, namely the 
Self w hich Kant calls the * unity of apperception ', 
and through that also the ears would be exonerate 
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cd from their elna, So^ it is the seK or the unity 
of apperception that is hero the Bchemati&er bet¬ 
ween the Raaana and the Shravanas. Other 
possible physiological explanations would be those 
of restitution, esohange, or transfer. Those who 
would like to take merely a physiological view of 
things would explain the phenomenon by such laws 
as those of Restitution, Transfer, or Exchange. 

Incidentally, we may refer to Bergson’s obser¬ 
vations in tliis connection. Bergson made capital 
out of a particular experience which he saw in the 
firat Great War. Some soldiers developed aphasia 
because their speech centre on the left side of tho 
brain, namely Broca’s area, was pierced hy a bullet 
shot. But later on, after a year or two, there was 
a sort of a restitution of the function of speech 
on the other side of the brain, so that the right 
aide began to work. We know that the centre of 
speech in the brain for the right-handed man is 
on the left, and the centre of speech in the brain 
for the left-handed man is on the right side. 
Processes of restitution or transfer or exchange 
which might be made use of for the explanation 
of this phenomenon themselves rest upon the 
“unity of apperception” whose physiological 
expressions they are. 

In the ease imder discussion the tongue 
could not be expected to wash off the sins of the 
ears merely by the laws of restitution, exchange 
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or transfer. The unity of apperception would 
alone serve the purpose of the telephone exchange 
for inter-communication, as well as of the cleaiance- 
house for the washing of sins. The Self must 
intervene before the tongue could wash off the 
sins of the ears. 

Then there is another very important physio¬ 
logical statement which Tulsidas makes. There 
is the Ravi in us and there is the Shashi, the 
Ida and the Pingala, the two parallel chorda of 
the sympathetic nervous system. Now Tulsidas 
says that the flavour-centre in the brain lies near 
the Shashi ^), and away from the Ravi. 

Shashi gives nectar, and Ravi produces mirage. 
Thou livest, Oh Tongue, says Tulsidas, near the 
Shashi; then, wliy not partake of the nectar 
produced by Shashi, instead of following the 
mirage produced by Ravi ? Do not follow Ravi, 
foUow Shashi. As a matter of fact, the symmetry 
of the body-s 3 'stem would require that the flavour 
centre he situated absolutely equidistant from 
both the Ida and the Pingala. and, therefore, 
there should he no partiality for one in favour of 
the other. Why ia it then that Tulsidas advises 
the flavour-centre to co-operate with the bhashi 
w'hich, he says, is nearer it, and keep the Ravi at 
a distance ? It is evident that Tuhudas docs this 
for merely poetical reasons, and there need he no 
physiological sanction for it. Tulsidas, however. 
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simply wants to encourage tho tongue to partake 
of the nectar of God’s name, and we do not want 
to deny that privilege to the tongue. 

Lastly, in this poem, Tulsidas asks us why 
not make a combination of Mati nnd Kriya, why 
not make reason the mate of action 

trfk, Tfr tT? ^ Let the golden thread 

of thought pass through the jewels of actions and 
produce a beautiful necklace. Do good things, and 
think of good things, aud adorn the neck of Rama 
by this beautiful necklace. “ In that way,” says 
Tulsidas to the tongue, Thou wiit not merely 
have taken away the sins of my ears because they 
have heard bad things, but Thou wilt get eternal 
renown for having saved Tulsidas from the evil 
life and led him God ward.” All this comes out 
of the Kaaana making the utterance of the Name 
of God its sole funetion. This is the great doctrine 
of Tulsidas ou the value of the utteranee of tho 
Name of God. We sliah see in the next Pada 
from Kabir that follows w’hat he haa to say 
about it 

3 , Fiv& points in the metJiodologtj of inedita^ 
lion : (i) iTiiemal Meditatio}i —The distinction bet> 
w^een Tulsidas and Kabir is the distinction between 
the tongue and the breath. You have, according 
to Kabir, to meditate entirely within yourself by 
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the help of the breath, and one of the cJiaraoteristics 
of the success of voiir meditation would be that the 

V 

Name would revealitsclf beforo 3 ’ou: 

So, that Name vrhieli will reveal itself before you 
in meditation automatically', unconsciously, even 
without your thinking about it, is the only Name 
which is Ajara and Amara. So it is exactly anti* 
thetieal to what Tulsidas says, and yet both are 
right. If Kabir is right in imieting that tlie Name 
must reveal itself before you in meditation, Tulsi¬ 
das is right in insisting that we should nut discuss 
whether Nania or Kupa is superior. Then Kabir 
tells us to direct our attention upwards and open 
the W'iudow of the lateral ventricle: 

Sliri Aurobindo Gliose lately said that one of the 
chief endeavours of the Sadhaka should be to 
direct one’s consciousness upwards. WTiat that 
is or what physiological proceas it involves only 
the Sadhakas might know. But even if one is 
successful in directuig one’s consciousness up¬ 
wards, that does not enable him to open the 
window. This ia also the idea which is familiar 
in a Kanarese poet. When I opened the door,” 
lie says, “ I foimd the glory of God everywhere. 

I ^ I sfrmfn 

I tp!T II ” It is, 

how'cvcr, to he remembered that it is not merely 
by the effort of the Self that the window of the 
lateral ventricle wouH be opened. It is only by the 
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Grace of Gotl that it will open—not by any effort 
of mao. Then says Kabir, let the self of each a 
Sadhaka take a bath at the confluence. What ia 
this confluence ? Those who have atudied Kabir’s 
Philosophy know that the confiuenee is where 
Ida, Pingala and Suahumna meet, where the so- 
called Ganga, Yamima and Saraswati meet. All 
these three nerves meet in the lateral ventricle. 
So let the consciousness of the aspirant take a 
bath there, and swim like a fish in that lake, and 
when it will be able to do ao, one miraelc will 
happen, namely, that it w'lll be able to see an inex- 
presaible form upon which it should medidate - ?fTff 
1 1 So unless our conscious¬ 

ness is directed upwards, unless it bathes in the 
lake of the lateral ventricle, unless it enters the 
territory called Ajara, and miless it is able to see 
that inexpreseible Form of God, he akalJ not be 
entitled to have satisfied himself with saying that 
he has entered the path of God. Such a one alone, 
says Kabir, deserves the name of a Sadhaka. 

The following exposition of ^rnr ^ 

is a variant on the exposition that has preceded* 
Tim exposition that has gone by was made in 
a lecture on tlio “ Culmination of Spiritual Expe- 
rionee in the Raahtrapati Bhavan at New Delhi, 
and the exposition that is to follow w^s made 
in the Radio Lecture on Kabir on the first Kabir 
Jayanti Day at Allahabad. 
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Let ns proceed to discuss the stress which 
Kabirlays on the Name of God. Kabir tells us 
like other great Saints of Hindustan as we]] as of 
South India that it k the * Name ’ ( ^ ) which 
matters : arar anrr Now what Name is 

Ajara and Amara ? Kabir gives an answer which 
rarely any person has given ; arsR spR f, 

ofr am, not one which offers of itself to our 
mind, but that which reveals itself to us supeisen- 
Buously in the process of meditation. There is a 
vast difference between these two coneeptiona. It 
is not the Name which we of onr own accord take 
for ourselves that coiistitutes the Ajara and Amara 
Name, * While wc are meditating says Kabir, 

* there is a celestial Name which unfolds itself to 
our auditory sense at the height of meditation 
That Name is ‘ Ajara and Amara So wlien a 
man comes into possession of this Name, his path 
God ward becomes clear. 

The second point in Kabir’s methodology of 
spiritual experience is that ho insists ahvays upon 
internal meditation - 

fk!T ^ ^ ^fhiT — 

^Do not move your lips, do not move your tongue 
and yet utter the Name of God/ How is this to 
be done ? Students of Vedantic Psychology have 
known that there arc four kinds of speech - qrr, 
qwHt, nwnr and Watson, the great Behavi¬ 

ourist of modem times, has said that eveiy idea 
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m accompanied by a certain tbroat-throbbin". 
The Name is also attended by a certain throat- 
throbbing, We must go beyond tliis throat- 
throbbing. How the; is to be done, only tlie aspi¬ 
rants know, 

A third |>oJnt of Kabir’s spiritual methodology 
is that he says that we should direct our Self 
upwards In the process of meditation - spfc 

Open the window, which in medical psycho¬ 
logy ia called the lateral ventricle,— ojwn that 
ventricle ; Let the Hansa or swan- 

like self go by tlie western patlij let it go up; 5ifFT 
^ crfetT fw, and Jet it take a bath in the Trh'eni 
Sangam What ia the Trivcni Sangam ? 

It is the confluence of Ida, Pingala and Sushutnna. 
In this confluence, let the ascending seif take a 
bath. After purifying himself l.>y this batii, ho 
will find tliat he is face to face with an indeseri- 
bable Form of God.— mfr wr |— upon which 

he should concentrate his attention. That Form 
is mdeseribabie. Here the Form is not to be con¬ 
jured up by the imagination, nor is it an object of 
haliucination. It is what veritably reveals itself 
to you in the process of meditation, as the Kamo 
had revealed itself earlier. WTieu these things are 
attained, says Kahir, we may regard ourselves as 
definitely on the path to God. 

(ii} Conceniratwn — We nejtt proceed to ano¬ 
ther verae 
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which tells us that the spiritual aspirant must bo 
full of concentration. Concentration, says Kabir, 
should be so intense tliat as soon as you begin to 
concentrate, the form of God should appear before 
you—ipT % Kabir gives us three 

illustrations. 

Tile first is the illustration of an acrobat. 
What does an acrobat do ? He elitnbs on a bamboo 
to the beat of his attendant’s drum, then he be¬ 
gins to walk on the rope, taking a very heavy load 
on his head. If he falls down, he may die instantly. 
He is so concentrated, that, in spite of the heavy 
load on his head, he is able to walk on the rope 
in a balanced posture. In the same way, says 
Kabir, an aspirant should walk in a balanced 
maimer on the rope of the meditational process, 
though tlie weight he earries may be very heavy 
indeed. 

Secondly, Kabir giv^es us the illustration of a 
serpent. It is a popular tradition in the mythology 
of Hindustan that the serpent who lives merely 
upon air () comes sometimes to lick the dew- 
drops in a jungle. In this process, the serpent is 
supposed to put its jewel aside in front of itself, 
and keep an intent eye on it, while partaking of 
the dew drops : arm an#, m Even 

so, says Kabir, the aspirant should rather lose his 
life than lose the jewel of Atman which is the tdos 
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of his life, and on which therefore the active seeker 
must intensely concentrate in the midst of all his 
actions. 

Tliirdly, the aspirant of Knbir must have 
that intensity of devotion n hich characterises a 
' Sati What does she do ? Her husband la burn¬ 
ing on the pyre. Her father and mother have 
gathered round about her, and her relatives are 
looking intently at her. She ia unconscions of the 
presence or even tlie existence of the persona that 
are gathered round her. Her whole attention is 
conceutrated on her dead husband. Possessed by 
dutiful love, she tlrrows herself upon the funeral 
pyre, to be burnt along with her dead husband. 
Such a fury of devotion the aspirant must have 
before he is locked in an eternal union with God. 
He must ofter himself as a sacrifico before the 
altar of God by waving the Arati of his life in the 
midst of lights and sounds and perfumes. 

In the opening paragraph of the present 
chapter we have seen how there are five chief 
characteristics of the meditational process of n hich 
two have been hitherto discussed, namely ^internal 
meditation* and 'concentration* hv the two songs 
aivirr ^ ^ and rn respectively. 

We shell now proceed to discuss the remaining 
three characteristics, namely,and t 
as mentioned by Patanjali in bis famous Sutra. 

Patanjali advisos 
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us in this Sutra to pursao the path of God (1 ) to 
the very end of our life (2) without losing a 
single moment and (3 ) with a fully devotional 
attitude. Let us now discuss these three points 
in the three songs that follow, will be dis¬ 

cussed in the first song with reference to ^ ^ 
will be diacuascd in the second song 
with reference to ^ giving importance to 
the here and the novr; and will be discussed 
in the 3rd song with I'eferencc to eif tttv, 
w'hero w-e arc told that every action of the aspi¬ 
rant should be mtcnded to priopitlate the Ijord, 

(iii) — In the song %?nTT | ^ firfir- 

if iinfl', Nanak advises us to continue our spiri¬ 
tual meditation to the very end of our life. This 
is csactly in the spirit of Bidariiyaiia who tells us 
3n umiwiTTft We should continue our 

meditation till the last breath leaves us. Nanak 
tells us that momenta are passing away from our 
life, as drops of water from a pitcher with a hole— 
ur TPft. This reminds us of a very famous 
song of Purandardas- ^ fear Jflfcuh 

STRT *ntiT5i?5!t- in w’hich Purandardas gives 
us the same analogy, saying that moments are 
passing away from our life as drops of neater from 
a pitcher with a hole. He, therefore, advises ua 
to look at the different places, and times, and con¬ 
ditions through which our life has passed. He says 
this wdll fill us with the idea of giving a good 
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acoount of oursolvea during the remaming part of 
our life. Kauak further teUe ua that it is never 
too late to mend. This idea has been echoed by 
a poet in recent times when he says ^ 

I, TfT, ^ ^ 

arprf. We are further told by Nanak that we are 
following vain mirages in our life and are not 
cognisant of Reality; jj 5 w>i Pi®T*n* 

We foQow vain pursuits, and thereby inias the 
cliief aim of our life. Rinally, Kanak telis us that 
it is only when we contemplate on God that wo 
enter tho region of the fearless. 


(iv } — Turning to good account every 

moment that we pass through in our life is stressed 
nowhere better than in Kabir’s song % 

w^PniT. “ How much burden are you placing 
upon the ass of your body ? asks Kabir. “ Where 
are you leading the crowd of your nomadio 
followers ? Ahead there is a foreign land. There 
is neither market, nor any merchant. If you want 
to buy or sell, you should do it here and now. ” 
Kabir is here referring to the proper discharge of 
our spiritual functions without letting a single 
moment to jjass unutilised. If you want to drink 
water, he says, drink the water of this w'ell. The 
water is jew'el-like and crystal-clear, Tliis is the 
advice which Kabir offers to those who are 
desirous of pursuing the path of Nu^^aija, 

21 
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It was by a great coinciclence that this song 
came to hand at the time just before the Police 
Action at Hyderabad began a few years ago. All 
tlie aspirants tliat had gathered at the Ashram 
at Nimbal w-ere woiiilerstruck to see wliat great 
similarity there was between the teaching of Kabir 
in this Pada and the things that w'cre being enacted 
at that very niomcnt at or near Nimbah Just a 
few miles away, there was danger of an imminent 
attack from Kanakars, across the Bhlma in the 
Bijapur District, and a few incidents had already 
taken place. Those who have visited the Ashram 
at Nimbal know that there is filready a Tanda of 
Lamanis there, anti many people of that tribe come 
with a view to buy and sell. Kabir’s advice W'as 
almost prophetically addressed to these nomads, 
who wore directed to buy anti sell where they got 
down from the train or their carts, without enter¬ 
taining the idea of going further. Ahead, there 
was a Foreign land and they might lose their 
projjcrty, possessions and oven their life if they 
went further. The w ater at Nimbal Ashram w^as 
absolutely jcw'el-liko and crystal-clear, having 
come out of an artesian ivell, Kabir's song was 
almost a description of the place and conditions 
in which the Kimbal jVshram existed at that 
lime. The sum and substance of Kabii'’8 advice 
to such people that had gathered at Nimbal was 
to engage themselves in their spiritual pureuit 
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there and then, irlthout postponing them for a 
single moment, or going to a foreign place which 

was full of danger. 

( V ) — Let us now go to the final song 

under the methodology of meditation—the song 
of the spiritual Charkha, the sole function of 
the plying of which is the ]iropitiatioii of God. 
Our tnio intent, says Shakespeare, is all foe your 
delight. Similarly here, it may he said, that the 
true intent of the plying of the Spiritual Charkha 
is all for the propitiation of the Lord : Rrf ^ 

5 IR. There are three famous songs on thia head : 

{ 1 ) ^ ^ ^ horn Dadu. 

( 2 ) sfl^TT M from Kabir. 

(3) sirr ^ Sharifsaheb, a 

Canarese Saint. 

Somehow, all tliesc spinners and weavers were 
Mahomedana—Badu. Kabir and Sharifsaheb - and 
they all agree in teaching us the supreme value of 
the Spiritual Charkha. Let us now put all these 
throe songs together, and see what these mystical 
weavers and spinners mean by tbe S^pintiial 
Charkha. by means of wbii.li the process of mcdi* 

tation might be eonsunimated. 

Ill tlie lirst place, says Sharifsaheb. we must 
take the cotton of our mind and take away all 

the drosa and tho dust out of it - ^ 

all the evil propensities and all the evil 
passions - and then a sliver might be pTwluced. 
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The holes and protuberances, Dadii, should 
he taken away before the final product becomes 
ready. These should not be allowed to remain. 
Then, according to Sharifsaheb, our ^aana, 
the posture upon which we sit for meditation, is 
to constitute the pedestal of the Charkha. Our 
two sympathetic cords, tho Ravi and the Shashi, 
Ida and Pingala as we said sometime back, should 
constitute the two poles of the Charkha. Now tJie 
spokes of the wheel are held in position by the ten 
Vayns ( ^ nfriJioi ), and the Charkha is 

to he set in motion. Of course, these are additions 
to what Dadu and Kabir have said. 

Coming to the subject proper, these Maliom- 
edan spinners and weavers agree in saying that 
there should he eonoentrated attention in tho 
plying of the Charkha : T^-*rn ftr stttvii 
S harifsaheb gives the illustration of a lady who is 
spinning, and advises her only to look to the act 
of spinning. ** Do not look here and there,” says 
Sharifsaheb; srfcf mPor \ 

“ Rassers-by may come and cast a glance 
at you. But do not return their look. That is 
not your job, Yoiir job is merely to spin. Do 
that.” Such a one-pointed and concentrated atten¬ 
tion is what is wanted by this spiritual spinner. 
Then there is a further important idea in 
Kabir. Other people talk of only one Chakm, 
Kabir talks of eight chakras ; ^ 
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He teUsuB that aVl the eight chakras, namely the 

,I^TTW, ^ 

should be simultaneously set m motion, it 

ia'uot merely one chakra which is inside us. There 
are eight such chakras or plexuses. The setting m 
motion of the eight chakras simultaneously is a 
wonderful phenomenon, and constitutes the 
majcstie progress of the aspirant towai^ God. 
There has been a certain amount of discussion 
and a little difference of opinion as to what we 
should mean by the expression 
Some people say that we ought to regard it as a 
sort of an wliich ia not correct, because 

there are no at all in a Kamah There are 

two, four, six, ten, twelve, sixtoen. but not eight 
petals in Kahirite physiology. So, in the expres¬ 
sion 31^^ Diila must mean a Samuha. 

That entire galaxy of the eight chakras should bo 
set in motion, and this is done by means of our 
concentrated spiritual meditation. It is not merely 
by the control of our breath ( ) nor even 

by shutting the senses () that the 
spiritual energy inside us can be set in motion. 
So, it is a very wounderful idea, namely that of 
the setting in motion of the eight physiological 
chakras through concentrated attention. 

Then further, iipr says Dadu. Our 

Prema and Prana should constitute the Tana and 
theBana. Prema means devotion to God, and 
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Prana means physiological breath. Our physio* 
logical breath must be made the vehicle of our 
love to God, says Dadu. lu a similar vein, Kabir 
has said that the Anahat Shabda should be made 
the horse on ivhieh the Seif should ride .■ 

3^ I ^ TOir. So Prcma and Prana must 
go together. In the process of uttering the name 
of God through our breath, there ought to be 
also devotion to God. It is not merely’ a 
mechanical utterance of the name of God, but a 
remembering of the Name of God through devo¬ 
tion. A famous Saint in South India, the Saint of 
Umadi, used to explain the famous line from 
Ramadaa in this manner. Our breath, 

he usedAo say, should be tied to our devotion to 
God. The two must go together. Kabir and Uadu 
make these the Tana and the liana; but they 
also make a further important addition, implied 
in the expression ^tmHhrmcuTT. Inner spiritual emo¬ 
tions spring inside us, they say, in the process of 
our spiritual contemplation, Those purple oi* 
multi-coloured emotions that spring inside us 
would constitute the coloured threads in the piece 
that we are weaving. So, sftnrfimwr is a vory 
important expression. We must have that spiri¬ 
tual concentration and that devotion to God, 
which should result in multi-coloured experience. 

Then Dadu says that we must be very careful 
lest any one thread might break, because those 
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who arc spumere and weavore know that, if we 
nuss even a single thread, there will he a miseon- 
nection, resulting in a broken eM or a gap m the 
cloth woven. Let us therefore take care that our 
21,600 breaths, which constitute the th^ca^lB, might 
be*woven into a beautiful and continuous cloth. 
It is evident Ibat this number is arrived at by 
multiplying 24 hours by 60 mmutea. and Uie 
product by 15 breaths per minute. Not a emgle 
breath should be lost, says Dadu, for fear that 
there might he a gap in the spiritual cloth woven. 

Now great people, says Dadu, are humble 
workers. It is a very important conception. The 
greater you are, the more humble you arc. So, 
the more concentrated you will be in God, the 
more of a devout worker you would be. That 
constitutes the real criterion of a spiritual spinner 
and weaver. He might he the Head of 
the President of the Union, and yet unmindful ot 
his dignity, he would spin like a common worker: 


Ultimately, what is to he the product of this 
devout labour of spinning and weaving ? It is to 
be a good garment, a beautiful and a durable 
garment, Sharifsalieb calls it a Pitambar; Dadu 
calls it a GaharGaiina; and Kabir calls it a 
Chadar. Wlialever the name one may give to it, 
in all humility we should offer it to God as oiix 
supreme deication. Kabir says about this 
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Chadar “ Sages and Sainta and Gods have made 
this Chadar dirty. 1 have worn it well about 
myself, and kept it pure and clean ” r ^ 

3nfi » sfrfe « ^ « tsTow in m/iast 

houF ;," says Kabir, ** I offer it to you in the 
original condition in which you gave it to me, ” 
reminding us of the utterance in a similar condi¬ 
tion of a great Kanareee Saint, who might be 
regarded as his spiritual ectype ; 

5FTT 

“ My master, I have only dedicated to you what 
was already j^ours,” If oor spinning and weaving 
ill this spiritual process results in the ultimate 
dedication of our life and actions to God, what 
higher consummation could wo ever hope to 
achieve ? 

4, The place of Yoga and Ahsolutx^ in tAe 
mediiattonal process — After a discussion of the 
methodology of meditation, let us now proceed 
to consider the place of Yoga and Absolutism in 
mystical experience. We have fcn o famous songs - 
one of Matsyendra and the other of Mansur, one 
dealing with the place of Yoga and the other with 
the place of Absolutism so far as mystical ex¬ 
perience is concerned. In Maharashtra, the poem 
5ff is supposed to be a conversation 

between Matsyendra and Gorakha. V'ery peculiarly, 
the same poem has been found in Pandit Sukhdev 
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Bihari Iklif^ra’a posthumous maiiaecript as attribu¬ 
ted to Jnanoshwar and Nlvritti. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that while Maharashtra assigns it to 
Matsyendra and Gorakh, Uttar Pradesh assigns 
it to NivTitti and Juaneshwar, In any case, the 
poem speaks about the half-ri^>e condition of 
mystical expeftieoce to which a Yogin attains. The 
Yogin miglit be expert in performing any Asanas 
he pleases, or in exhibiting any Mudras he likes. 
He may reduce his body to a mere skeleton by 
famishing himself, or he might besmear his body 
all over with ashes, wet or dry. He might make 
the Kundalini enter the Brahma Randhra and 
yet he may not attain to an^' mystical experience. 
He may come in possession of miraculous powers 
by means of his Yoga. He might at pleasure 
extract his Soul from his body, and make it enter 
into any desired body he pleases. This is a phe¬ 
nomenon u’hlch in Yogic terminology is called 
SJiri Shankaraoharya, in reply to a 
query of Mandan Mishra’s wife, had to take resort 
to this in order to answer questions 

whose solution was demanded by that lady. The 
Yogin might disappear at the place where he is 
seen, and may re-appear at distant places like 
(>okid, Mathura, and Kashi. He may be able to 
walk on the surface of the waters, and whatever 
he might speak by word of mouth may como 
out true; aud yet a mere possession of such 
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miraculous powers may not enable him to attain 
to mystical experience. The attainment of high 
intellectual powers may not also demarcate a man 
as a mystic * ^ STR nor 

will a mere jKissession of high moral qualities help 
Inm much : ^rrlTTfjT ^ H sfiri wrr ?rRT. 

Matsjrendra tells Gorakh ( or alternatively Ni\Titti 
tells Jnaneshwar ) that, until a man ia able to see 
his own Form by the Grace of his spiritual tea¬ 
cher, he may not be regarded as having attainwl 
to the highest mystical experience. 

In a celebrated song am t wo 

understand from Mansur what an absolutistic 
meditation might be. His, it seems, is a sort of 
an intenectivo contemplation, in which the identity 
of the Self and God is the fundamental conception. 
Mansur tells us to reject all ceremonial religion 
whatsoever. He advises «a to leave away the 
prayer carpet and rosary and asks ub not to bend 
our knees in prayer. He recommends ua to throw 
the sacred books in the running stream. There 
is no use, he says, in keeping day-long fasts. So 
far about the rejection of ceremonial religion. As 
to the attainment of success in absolutistic contem¬ 
plation, he advises first that one should destroy 
one’s self-consciousness (^ ^ ), take 

up the hand of the Afmstles of God, and regard 
oneself as their bondsman : 'jwi tEfecfNn, >T??Tir 
He advises us further, like Eablr 
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and other great Saints, to utilise every breath for 
the contemplation of Reality ; He 

further says that the Prince of Beggars asks you 
to repeat I am none but Reality, I am 

God ” : 

The expression is susceptible of a two-fold 

interpretation. It might either mean that one 
should regard oneself as identical with God or, to 
vary the phrase, to regard oneself as nothing but 
the Truth, the Reality, or the Absolute. Now all 
these latter expressions. Truth, Reality, and the 
Absolute are the fundamenta] platforms of Present- 
day philosophers. To Mansur, likewise, God 
seems to be an absolutistic conception, A mere 
repetition of however, will not land us any¬ 
where. are good pieces of advice, 

no doubt, but a repetition of them Mantra-wise, 
with or without the rosary, would be of no avail, 
37^ STW I 317 Jirff says 

Ratn<]as. What matters is the experience of tho 
identity of 8elf and God, not a mere assertion of 
the Identity. Finally, Mansur gives us an insight 
into his own pemonal experience. He tells us that 
he had realised the Absolute in his heart : pj ^ 
This would be an arrogant statement 
to a man who is not a philosopher; but to one, 
w^ho has given his life to a contemplation of the 
Absolute, this would look like a truiam. This 
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Absolute, says Mansur, is the restaurant of the 
intoxicated, and he advises his followers to be its 
continued memljcrs : ^ tmf ^:! ^ ^ 

^TtTT 3IT. Sfanaur, therefore, is not satished merely 
with drinking the spiritual wine himseK, hut he 
calls upon his followers also to join him in par¬ 
taking of those spirituous draughts. 

5. The two atiUudeg: the milifant and the ^b- 
ntiaaive— After a discussion of the place of Yoga 
and Absolutism in the scheme of spiritual realisa¬ 
tion, we come to a very significant point, namely, 
the difference between the two attitudes, the mili¬ 
tant and the submissive, which such seekers show 
in their putisuit of the spiritual goal. These atti¬ 
tudes might also be called the optimistic aud the 
pessimistic, the attitudes of determination and 
resignation, of power and impotence. Milton’s 
L*Allegro and II Penseroso very beautifully bring 
out the distinction between these two attitudes. 
Generally, Saints belong to one of these two types, 
but there might possibly be a saint liere or there 
who might belong to both. We shall see a little later 
how Kabir illustrates a combination of both the 
tough-minded and the tender-minded attitudes, 

If we examine the militant attitude, we shall 
find that it exhibits itself at three different levels, 
at the level of seeking the spiritual initiation from 
a teacher, at the level of the pilgrimage on the 
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path, and at the level of the conquest of the spiri- 
nal fort. We shall illustrate all these levels by 
quoting first a passage in Kabir where he accosts 
his spiritual teacher with an audacious question, 
then a song which tells us what great intrepidity 
is requited in the pursuit of the spiritual path, and 
finally a passage from Kabir himself where he 
speaks of the conquest of the spiritual fort, the 

m. Peculiarly, this of Kabir sounds 

very much like the of Maratha history and 

the last few lines of the poem clearly bring out to 
the mind a picture of the courageous travail 
experienced by the Maratliaa who went to attack 
it, how they climbed up the fort by means of 
rojwB attached to the backs of wild alligators and 
how ultimately they succeeded in capturing the 
invincible fort of To this we shall come 

presently. 

Let us begin by considering the audacious atti¬ 
tude with which Kabir first approached his spiri¬ 
tual teacher. If the song, which is quoted below, 
can be regarded as an authentic song of Kabir, it is 
wonderful how he approached Rimiananda with a 
firm courage and determination to seek out a 
proper spiritual teacher, Guru Hamauandji ” 
he accosts his teacher, “you should bo very careful 
in choosing a disciple for yourself. If you want 
to take my hand, you should take it up after 
mature consideration* I am not like one of those 
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little childreD who are satiified with tinkering toys 
If you want to catch hold of my 
hand, you should hold it firmly and in sucn a 
manner that you will never lose its grip, I am 
not a seeker of stone-deities; my worship is of the 
Eternal and Imperishable God. I am not one of 
those 1484 disciples who fall prostrate at your 
feet. In the flat a hip of my iife^ there has been no 
oarsman, and mountainous waves are rising to 
submerge it in a fierce storm. If you, therefore, 
decide to take me up as your disciple, you should 
do it after mature consideration of your jiow'crs,” 
We cannot do better than quote the song in the 
original in order to give our readers an idea of 
its power: 

^ ir^ #*rt u s n 

SJSTSrf^ f I 

rfr CfT w Tt trWT ^ !!|f f » 

^ ?fr Ttt ^ wit, Pbt t 

^ ^ ^ I ( 

S4TT ^ ^ I 

^ ^ ft gTM ^ grrsfl II 

We have in the Cujarathi poet Preetam an 
excellent description of the invincible courage 
required for the pursuit of the spiritual path. He 
gives us two significant illustrations to show the 
courage required in treading the path. It is only 
the man who rushes to the bottom of the sea with 
indomitable courage, says Preetam, that can come 
out wdth his hands full of pearls; on the other 
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hand, he who stands simply looking on on the 
shore will be rewarded "wnth mere oyater-shells. 
Then again, aa 5 ’s the poet, when a man throws 
himself in the midst of a conflagration, he can he 
rewarded with beatific joy; on the other hand, if 
he simply stands looking on, he will be tormented 
hy burning fire. Such an intrepidity, says the 
poet, is required for the treading of the spiritual 
path. Here also we cannot do hotter than quote 
Preetam in the original : 

*ITT5T 0 I 

tTT^ HsiiiT Mt'fl'i'O '<i\H 1 

*n:ar srnra ll ^ i 

37H1 ^ fniTHT ^ 'filsi 'T^ 'fli’i I 

^513T ITJoJI TTW >fi*i I 

iTUT ?r *rfi^ ^nw, ^mrtt Tr« 5ft% i 
TPr-WRi THTT WT, ^ ^ TW ^I# I 
jn?nrrr twpfrrf ^Twr, ^ I 

In this connection, we cannot but be reminded of 
the ‘audacious courage’ shown by our present 
Prime Minister in the many incidents of his life, 
particularly in the intrepidity which he showed in 
rushing to the thick of the m^'lee, during the 
Allahabad and lielhi riots in the years 1939 and 
1947, when, without caring for his life, he rushed 
in to rescue those, who, but for his help, would 
have been literally cut to pieces. 

We shall now proceed to Kabir’s description 
of the necessity of an undaunted spirit in the 
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region of the spiritual conquest. There are three 
stages of this conquest. First, we have to march 
to the fort of then to ascend it, and finally 

to conquer it. Kabir tells us in his famous song 
JaftnrT ?r that we have to do all these 
three things. In the first stage, we should take 
orders from our spiritual commanders and follow 
them implicitly. Then w'o should control the 
horse of the mind by the reins of reason, and not 
allow it to go helter-skelter. We w-ill be rominded 
in this connection of an Upauishadic passage 
which tells u3 nat feni 

or of Plato’s Pbaedrus, where we are told how the 
Charioteer controls the unruly horse by the help 
of its ruly compeer. Then, says Kabir, after a 
full control of our mind, we should march stage 
after stage to the place of the confluence, in the 
present case the confluence of the Ida, Pingala, 
and Sushumna. There we should offer our worship 
to God in order that we might come out victorious 
in the contest. 

The second stage consists in shooting at the 
target with concentrated attention, so that we 
may not miss our mark. The ancient era was an 
era of arrows, the modern era is an era of bombs. 
In any case, accuracy of aim and intrepidity of 
shooting is the primal necessity: 3nst tnrnrr urr 
*nT says Kabir. We should not turn 
otir back when once we have set our band to our 
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task. It is not improbable that Kabir might have 
taken this metaphor of shooting by means of the 
arrow from the famous Upanishadic jMisaage 
iTij;: ?n?r ?n?iTr 5^ | SrinrasT ^3^ 

II. It will not be difficult to find parallels for 
this in other provincial literatures also. One such 
occurs to our mind at the moment from Kanarese 
literature in the famous poem, 
ill which the same metaplior has been employed, 
and Brahman has been regarded as the target at 
which to aim. 

When we come to the third stage of the spiri¬ 
tual conquest, wc are reminded irresistibly of the 
way in which the was conquered in ftlaratha 

history, and the of Kabir even onomatop- 

ically puts us in mind of it. Tanaji Malusare 
climbed to the peak of the mountain by means of 
ropes attached to the waists of the wild alligatorSj 
and the whole army went up by means of the 
ropes. Similarly, Kabir asks us here to ascend the 
by the rope of breath. When we go up, as 
did Surj’aji to the top of the fwp?, wc may be 
fortunate to experience the beautiful climate of 
the “Ajara Dcsli” and take a bath in the “Amara 
Kunda.** Incidentally, Kabir brings in his occult 
conception of the Ajara and the Amara in his 
description of the conquest, The parallel from 
Maratha history tells us that the very fine climate 
we experience at the top of the as well as 

2S 
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the pond () "ndth its extremely limpid waters 
M'hich lies at the top» might be taken to be almost 
the physical replicas of the spiritual experience of 
the Ajara Desb and the Amain Kiind of Kabir, 
After we have taken a bath in this Amara Kunda, 
the |Hind of immortality, we should then unfurl 
our sadVon flag as a mark of our eontjuest of the 
fort. It matters little whether in this process 
Tanaji died or Surjnji lived, but Maratha history 
became firm after this memorable conquest of 
Slnhagadln Even so our spiritual conquest of 
will take us tie finitely to the throne of 
spiritual power. Kabir advises us t:ot to miss the 
opportunity provided by this life. Let us remem* 
her, he says, that we may not be born upon the 
earth from time to time. An opportunity missed 
is an opportunity lost! 

It is eui*prising that such an intrepid seeker 
and realiser like Kabir should have felt the neces¬ 
sity of an attitude of submission, which is almost 
antitkctical to the militant attitude which wo 
have described above. This attitude of submission 
is carried to an extreme in the so-called 
the pangs of separation of the lover from the 
beloved. It is moat surprising that both in Kabir 
and Jnaneshwar, who are stalwart mystics, we 
should find this Luepn-sistent attitude of (wT^rTFsrr, 
when their very names fill us with ideas of great 
spiritual courage and philc^ophic insight. Jnane- 
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shwar also speaks of a bodice of sandal and a bed 
of flowers as burning tbe body with fire: 

hth m anr . 

It is wonderful how such mystics should try to 
mimic- tlie Gopis in point of their expression of 
love towards God. Would not an attitude of 
mere submission do ? Or must it degenerate into 
the Bo*eaUed ? On the other hand, if we 

consider cases like those of Surdas and Mirabai in 
Uttar Pradesh, and Nanideva and Tukaram m 
Maharashtra, we shaU not be surprised that they 
seek an attitude of submission, inasmuch as they 
are not particularly distinguished by their intre¬ 
pidity of aspiration, except on rare occasions, as in 
the case of Tukaram, towards the end of his hfr. 
If Mirabai expresses her love towards Krishna in 
particular terms, her expression might be con¬ 
doned. But why on earth should Surdas express 
it in like manner ? Jyayasi inverts the relation, 
and siieaks of God as a bride instead of a bride¬ 
groom. This is, in fact, as bad as regarding God 
a veritable bridegroom. On the other hand, wo 
find that Tulsidas’s relation towards God is of 
anequanimous devotion and Ramdaa sof activisnii 
mingled at most with but never with 

From this point of new, therefore, that we should 
find an attitude of in Kabir in many of 

his songs is most surprising. 
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In the song under discussion sft% ^ 

Kabtr tells us how his miud is panting for God 
like a fish out of waters, how his very eves 
aro feeling ‘ thirsty ’ (^frr ), imitating in 

that manner another song which speaks of -nH ^ 
(?nTT and Buggeatiug the posaibi- 

lity or the reality of transfer of functions between 
the throat and the eye. Kabir tells us that his 
eye-lashes ceased to close, meaning thereby that 
he was always wakeful. Now this eternal wakeful¬ 
ness might mean one of two things—it might 
meaa insomnia, or it might mean unison. We 
might not probably attribute the first to Kabir, 
while the second might be justified by his long 
efforts for self-realisation, Finally, Kabir tells 
US that he would be never separated from his 
Lord, if once he was able to find Him. This i.s the 
promise which a devotee always makes to God in 
the beginning, but always breaks at the end. A 
great Kanarese saint has said ukw ifftm 
meaning thereby that our devotion to God should 
never change the aspect it bore at the beginning 
of the search; on the other hand, it should 
deepen in intensity as it proceeds. Jnaneshwar 
has also told us that those persona alone deaeiTe 
the title of Mahatma who worship God with an 
ever-inereasing devotion from day to day ; 

m ^URFfr \ ^ n 
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6, The Dark Night and the Davm —'In a poet 
like Surdaa, however, as we have already pointwl 
out, the attitude of Buhmission is understandable, 
in as much as he waa a tender-minded, in contrast 
to a tough-miuded Saint like Kabir, We read in 
the histories of mystical experience, how almost in 
©very Saint’s life the darkest hour is nearest the 
dawm. Bunyan and St. John can he our illustra¬ 
tions on this head. The phenomenon is not 
restricted to any particular religion, race or 
community, and may be found in seekers after 
God aU over the world and at all times, ‘ The 
Ever-lasting No ’ seems the necessary preliminary 
to the ‘ Ever-lasting Yea. ’ The sick soul and the 
psychology ofsurrender are expressions with which 
are familiar everywhere. In the history of Indian 
thought, Ramanuja sliows a true attitude of 
surrender in his doctrine of srrfw. Dr. K. G. 
Bbandarkar going a length further used to say 
that ho was not even a butoidy a not 

one who succeeded in Burrendering himself, but 
one who was only desirous of surrender. Auro- 
bindo Ghosh in modern times, as we have had 
occasion to scse, has revitalised the doctrine of 
solf-suneuder. 

This is the kind of self-surrender of which 
Surdas is speaking in the poem ^ 

TTE- Unless we realise our absolute impotence 
before the majestic power of God, it may not be 
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po^iWe for God's Gmce to descend npon ns. 
H hen the groat elephant, Gajendm, was full of 
arrogance and power, and when he was on the 
point of being killed by the great alUgator, he 
found that hia own efforts were of noavaij, and as 
soon as he began to utter the name of God with 
full devotion, God came to his help when ho had 
uttered the single syllable tt, before even he had 
uttered the full name tm. This is a sort of a 
SamadhiAlankara in which a totality of conditions 
is not required for the production of an effect, but 
even a fraction of it might suffice. So did it happen 
in the case of Gajendra. Similarly, we are told 
elsewhere by Surdas in his famous lines ^ 

^ I UTTT ruJI ^ 

the help of Draupadi and protected her against 
the wicked assaults of i.-qmrr on her sacred 
honour, Surdas, therefore, goes on to speak of 
four kinds of power that a man possesses. 

mm, u ig not necessary 

for this scheme of Surdas to be taken serially*; 
in fact, it might be exactly the reverse 

3^7IT^ In fact, these so-called sources of 
strength of which Surdas speaks have an ana¬ 
logue in the teaching of C'hansakya, which itself 
IS based on the Ramayana of Valmiki, which 
talks of m, IT? and ^ as the chief sources of 
power, in the famous poem which he puts into the 
mouth of Ha Human— 
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T STUTTJT 

•I 

fTTPEll*?%5^ tY^ 11, 

implying thereby that Hanuman ultimately had to 
rest upon his oVtTi A devotee like Surdaa 

does not think of any of these poetical or polltlca] 
sources of strength. To him, as compared to any of 
tho above sources of strength, a new one, namely, 
alone stands as the highest. It is the Gi&cg 
of God which supersedes any other sources of 
strength whi<‘h man may fondly cling to in his 
heart: ^ fwK pn 

We have hitherto diBoussed two typical exam¬ 
ples, from Kabir andSurJas, with reference to the 
submissive attitude. Wo ahull now consider the 
third specimen under that head, namely, Mirabai, 
with reference to tw’o of her famous songs. In the 
first ^PTurnr, Mirabai,as we have already 

seen, ivho w'as troubled with the bulifeta of mis¬ 
fortune and the maltreatment of her relativea* is 
imploring God to send down his Grace upon her. 
“ Those who were weli-iatentioned towards me,” 
she says, “ have now' become my enemies. I have 
been an eye-sore to everybody, lam being dried 
up while standing day and niglit. What burden 
of ]ilira could there be on Thee, On Lord of the 
* Univ'erse ’ ? It is like an ounce added to 
a hundred pounds of w'eight. (It is mythologically 
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customary to regard tlie ^ or Atlas as taking the 
burden of the world upon their head. ) Thou hast 
taken the burden of the whole universe, physicaJ 
moral and spiritual, upon Thyself. Ojjen Thy 
eye-lashes, therefore, and look at me with Thy 
Gracious vision. ” While we have seen in the 
former song ICabir speaking about his own eye* 
laslies which do not close, Jlirabai requests God in 
this song to open Hia. As to whether the opening 
of the eye-laahca is to bo understood as a physical 
or a mystical fact, we lea\-e our readers to judge, 

llirabai is conscious of the fact that her Guru 
was a perfected Saint who had reached the aemo 
of spiritual experience {•p. frR ^ Hence 
it was that she complfments herself upon having 
been the reciident of his spiritual benediction. 
Having received this, she says, her head shone as 
if it was adorned with a lotus (fsTfl'). As 
Raidas, her Teacher, belonged to the Kabirite 
school, it would also not seem impossible that by 
WT she might have meant the and the 

meaning of tiie expression ^ Tm hm might then 
be that she regarded herself aa fortunate that her 
thousand-petailed lotus had come into contact with 
Cod. On the other hand, :f we understand the 
reading as instead of qiR’sr, as is sometimes 
done, that w'ould also give a very good interpreta¬ 
tion, According to this interpretation, Mirabai 
thought herself fortunate that the spiritual 
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instruction of her Teacher was ever graftedon her. 
Her own tree, which was of an inferior variety, 
was, by the infusicn, made capable of yielding a 
rich and delicioiiii harvest. The ii. Tcrior tree, in. 
which the branch of a superior one is grafted, 
yields tliereby richer and more plentiful fruit. So 
did it happen in the case of Mirabai. 

Lastly, in this song, Mirabai gives expression 
to an utterance of great mystical value. She 
says " When Raidas, my spiritual te 'her, came 
and gave me a sign, my light was merged in the 
Divine Light.” Now wliat Is this sign ? In the 
spiritual literature of Maharashtra and Karnatak 
it is customary to understand this ‘ sign ’ either as 
a happy ensign, or even as a prognostication. More 
often than not, it is understood in the latter sense. 
In the present ease, however, by the word we 
might understand a happy ensign, which her spiri¬ 
tual Teacher gave her and by which her further 
spiritual progress became assured. There are 
many such signs spoken of in mystical literature. 
What are these signs? They are the forms of 
spiritual experience, which reveal themselves be¬ 
fore the advancing mystic. Such ensigns we may 
find mentioned, for instauce, in a famous passage 
in the Upanishad, namely, 

«efidP)^^+'6fd^'uRTaT*^ I, or in the celebrated 
Ahhanga of Jnaueshwar which tells us 
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I It ^linfw ^ spsni^ | 

^ II. These signs carry us gradually to 
higher and higher levels, until the way is opened 
for us, as Mirabai exi)re£3es it, for a union with 
God. 

We iinally come to a poem of very remark¬ 
able value from Mirabai, in u hich there is an 
extraordinary mixture of music, rhetoric and 
mysticism. Almost any person, who is interested 
in musical performances, kimws what gi^at impor¬ 
tance is attached to the song ^frnl ira ^ irw The 
poem is exceedingly popular. Not merely docs it 
contain music of the higltcst order, not only does 
it express mystical experience which is absolutely 
* sui generis but from the poitit of view of rheto¬ 
rical science also, it migiit be taken to be one of 
the best specimens of poetical compositions— a 
fact which has not been intherto noticed. 

Mirabai makes five rerpiests to l:er Lord, She 
addresses him as a Jogi. Whether by Jogi she 
means her spiritual teacher Raidas, or Lord 
Krishna himself, it is not an easy matter to settle. 
It has been supposed that Krishna had appeared 
once in the form of a Yogin to the Gopis. What¬ 
ever this might be, Mirabai implores the Lord, in 
the first place, not to dejiart from her. Whether 
this refers to physical vision of the Lord or a mys¬ 
tical I'isiou, we have no grounds to determine. In 
any case, she pathetically implores her Lord not to 
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depart 

first request. In the second place, she says, tha , 
as the path of God-doTotion stands m a /category 
apart it may not be possible for an va&i^v _ ^ 
creature like henielf to be able to 
royal path. She would, therefore, request ^cr _ 
to take her by the hand to a by-lane which ^ 

lead to it: * ^ -r; ^ TZrZ 

the great tUfference between the two ^ 

and which latter IS mfimtely 

more valuable, as we shall see later, so 
^?^E5iPiis ooucerned. Thirdly, if | 

bTpossible, she says, she may ascend a funcml 
Bandal-wood pyre, and she reqiiests her 
fire to it by his own hand, and then go. 
when her body would be reduced to ^hes m the 
funeral pyre, let her Lord come and besmear liis 
body with her ashes ; that also would bo a cans 
of 4cat satisfaction to her. FmaUy. as 
naUng act of the process, she would regard hem 
aa most fortunate if the I^nl deigns to merge e 
li..ht in the Divine : ‘ rfra n TO ’T • 

We ahnll ace by n eonsideintion ot nil tbeae 
five nltemnlivee that Mirnbni requests her 
to be in eonatant contact with her m eemc form 
or other. It will be eneily seen that tl*'™ “ 
gradation in Ure difforent alternatives 
prepoaee. Phyeieal preaence of the Lord. ^ B 
her by the hand to lend her to a by-po‘l'. 
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fire to her funeral pyre, besmearing his body 
with her ashes, and finally the mergence of her 
fight with the Divine fight may easily be seen to 
be the ascending rungs in the ladder of spiri¬ 
tual communion with the Divine. This is an 
excellent illnstration of what we might call 

The word mr, as used by rhetoricians, does 
not come up to the level which ^ reaches. The 

present song might thus be taken to be an extra- 
ordinary speeimen of 

It is customary among rhetoricians to speak 
oi^ree kinds of snfrovrfk, and 

So far as the first is concerned, we have 
in the poem, as we ha\'e seen above, a very re¬ 
markable illustration of in the form of 

Secondly, as her spiritual Teacher is the 
Single focus of Mirabai’s attention throughout all 
her demands, as he is in fact the very alpha and 
omega of her existence, this might be taken to 
be a superb specimen of Pinaliy, we find 

in the poem a very notable illustration of =ir^^r. 
Mirabai is weeping, she offers to ascend the 
funeral pyre, fa prepared to have her body reduced 
to ashes provided her Lord besmears his body 
with them-^all these are full of the highest kind 
of WTOT or pathos. There could be no better 
example of the combination of 
and than this sublime poem of Mirabai. 











CHAPTER V 


The Highest Ascent 


We now pass on to the final chapter of our 
present part, namely, on the Culmination of 
Spiritual Experience, in the Padn literature of 
the Hindi Saints. The chapter will be devoted 
to the discussion of this spiritual experience under 
nine different heads, each containing a group of 
songs iu an ascending order of spiritual experience. 
Group 1 will contain a description of the varieties 
of mystical experience attained by the various 
Hindi Saints. Under this bead we shall consider, 
in order tho spiritual utterances, in the first place, 
of Mirabai, the Mystic-Princess, then of the two 
great Hindi saints, Surdas and Tulsidas, then of 
that group of spiritual realisers revelling in tlieir 
description of mystical experience, such as 
Gorakhanath, Dharamadas and Yari, and finally, 
of the two great Maratha saints, who contributed 
to mystical litemture in Hindi, Ekanath and 
Mahipati, the first because he w as a citizen of 
Paithau in the Deccan, which was under Mahome- 
dan influence, as w*ell as because he later lived 
at Benares for some time in the maturity of his 
spiritual experience, and the second because he 
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titled and died at Gwalior. After the description 
of the varieties of mystical experience by the 
above great Saints, we shall pass on to group 2, 
which contains the famous description by Charan* 
das of the psychological and moral effects of God- 
realisation. After this, we shall proceed to group 
3, wherein uo shall dnd Kabir describing the 
sublimity and ineffability of mystical experience 
in language which cannot be excelled. Kabir is 
not satisfied with a mere description of spiritual 
experience in the ordinary terminology of the 
mystic, but goes on, as we shall see in group 4, 
to rejoice in his description of what the present 
writer has called ** flavour ism ”, in which Dadu 
also joins him. Closely allied to the description of 
flavourism, we have in group 5 Kabir’s inebriated 
description of God-intoxication, which reconciles 
the madness of intoxication both with equanimity 
and freedom. As a result of this God-intoxication, 
we have in the next group the description by Kabir 
of the lifting of tiie cosmic deceit. As the former 
group contains a Sufis tic description of mystical 
experience by Kabir, the present one contains his 
account of mystical experience in a Vedantic vein. 
After this, we proceed to probably the most impor¬ 
tant group of poems in the present chapter, 
namely, on the nature of ecstacy and its contribu¬ 
tion to the sustenance of the world. In the group 
that follows we have the post-ecstatic ejaculations 
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of Gulal, Naiharinath and Raidas, Gulal the 
Bhojpuri musician-poet, Narharinatb, the 
tual teacher of Maliipati whom we have already 
mentioned, and Raidas, one of the greatest of the 
Unlouchahle saints of India. Finally, we have 
from Kabir, in an autobiographical manner, a 
description of apostleship and prophethood, which 
may be regarded as the very cope-stone of mysti¬ 
cal life to be ever reached by man, 

1. Yarielies of mper-smsums experience : O) 
ilfiVafiai—First, we shall consider the contribution 
wliich Mirabai has made to mystical experience in 

three of her songs : 

(1 ) 'nut 

{ 2 ) 'snpT ^ ^ 1 

( 3 ) mw vil ^ I 

In the first song, Mirabai speaks of Ciod as 
an and as a ^ which has been 

bestowed upon her in his graciousness by her 
spiritual teacher. She also speaks of this jewel ot 
God as not capable of being stolen away by any¬ 
body. Now, these words of Mirabai put us m 
mind of a famous Ahhanga of Jnanesbwar, who 
lived about three centuries before her, and who 
was the founder of the school of Mysticism m 
Maharashtra. Jnaneahwar tells ua in a famous 
Ahhanga : 
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^ ^ ll» 

which Abbang was lat-cr regancleJ as an auspicious 
sign and command at the time of the foundation 
of the Incbgeri Math bj’ its great spiritual founder. 
It is rcniarkabJe how both Mirahai and Jnanesh- 
war speak equally of God as as a tpt, and as 

a the invaluable jewel of Reality. The}' speak 
equally of Iho impossibility of its being stolen 
awa}', or pllferred by anybody. In a similar vein, 
we are told by the great Kamatak saint Mahal tng- 
ratig in his famous verse : ^ i itiT- 

how God may be regarded as a 
most precious jewel, which also expresses the same 
sentiment as that of Mirabai and Jnaneshwar, We 
may also compare with this the utterance of ano¬ 
ther great Kanarese saint, Bhavatiiraka, who tells 
us that God is like a great spiritual treasure, 
which can never become exhausted, nor can be 
stolen away by any body. We thus see how the 
song of Mirabai is remuniscent of like utterances of 
great saints of other provinces of India such as 
ths Maharashtra and the Kamatak. 

Secondly, we may see bow the song of Mira¬ 
bai under review is an exemplification of 
^ W'hich reconciles the Saguna and Nirguna 
phUoaophics. She not only puts us in mind of the 
two great Hindi saints, Kabir and Tulsidas, but 
also reconciles them. If, for example, we take the 
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line of Mirabai we will notice 

that the doctrine, enunciated by her in the espies- 
flion !Ti^i exactly that of Kabir in his famous 
line — frr -jrtiiR 'simt • 

We may also incidentally note what great 
emphasis was laid upon the by the founder 

of the SLkh Faith, namely, ^ Also in regard 

to the spiritual teacher being regarded as a great 
oarsman in the ocean of life, as described by 
Mirabai in the line tFTij^ iiTwn: arft 

we have the analogous description of Tulaidaa^ 
HSinTTT ^ nfnt ^ i ^ which dcs- 

cribes God as a great oarsman who carries us be¬ 
yond the ocean oflife. In this way, the song of 
Mirabai is leminiscent of both Kabir and Tulsidas, 
as it was reminiscent of Jnaneshwar, Bhavatarak 
and Mahaluigrang, as we have seen above. 

Finally, Mirabai tells us that a spiritual expe¬ 
rience once attained becomes the capital which by 
its use gives us compound interest, and goes on 
increasing day after day: M fci ^ It is in 

fact a geometrical progression in spiritual expe¬ 
rience about which Mirabai is speaking. To add 
a cubit to our spiritual stature, we know, in'volves 
inhnite labour. Geo-physicists talk of the Hinia_ 
Jayasas adding to their stature by two feet per 
year. Not less difficult is the process of adding 
to our spiritual stature except by continuous 
labour and infinite pains. AVhile a mere climber 

2S 
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can attain to the heights only through a long 
process of tortuous ascents, it is devotion alone 
which can carry ns aloft at once like an acro]jlane, 
the rate of speed being determined by the quality 
of the heart. 

In the second song of Mirabai ^ ^ 

it seems we are treated to a discussion of tlie Holi 
festival, but this is not so. The poem is a fine 
example of Mirabai’s mystic experience both of 
sound and colour. In the first place, she tells vis 
we have to live hero in this life only for a few 
days : The Holi holidaj’s last only 

for four days. Allegorically, this signifies that 
oar human life here below is a very short-dated 
one, and that, therefore, we must turn it to the 
best account possible. ‘ Vita, brevis; arslonga,’ says 
the Latin proverb; st'tH'iK fmt- 

II says a Sanskrit Siibhashita. Every 
moment that is given to us in this life we must 
turn to the best spiritual account. When wc come 
to the description of spiritual sound by JVIirabal, 
we are told that the mystical aspirant hears the 
sound of musical instruments like a drum un¬ 
beaten by the hands : ar#. In fact 

it seems that all the musical sounds arc inter¬ 
twined and intertimed by the beats of the Ana hat. 
l^Iirabai, however, makes particular mention of 
the mystic being able to hear all the 30 Eagaa 
without a vocal sound. This is a very significant 
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contributioa of Mirabai to ordinary mystical 
experience, so far as the Hagaa are concerned ■ W e 
are also told by Mirabai that the apLritual aapirant 
enjoys the experience of colours wherever the oye 
is east. Both the * Ambars ’ become deeply satura¬ 
ted, as it were, with colour, says Mirabai, the 
human garment, as well as the celestial sky. 
Further, Mirabai tells us that exquisite colours 
seem to shoot, as it were, &om every pore of the 
human body. As we shall see later, the pores of 
the human body are regarded by other mystics as 
outlets of sound, light and joy. Mirabai also 
tries to explain this phenomenon allegorically by 
combining together moral and mystical experience. 
Character or virtue, she tells us, constitutes the 
colour, and devotion or love the syringe. We 
have to throw colour by combining the two, 
namely, virtue and devotion. Mirabai tells us 
that by ibis throwing of colour, she welcomed her 
Ijord who bad come back to the home after 
playing the Holi. The curtains of sense should 
now be lifted, says Mirabai, and we must wel¬ 
come the Lord after losing all sense of shame. 
This utterance might be taken to mean merely an 
utterance of But this is not ao. We have 

here only apparent ?piR through which shines 
Mirabai's inner devotion. In the case of Jayadeva, 
on the other hand, we have an apparent devotion, 
through which comes out the real 5r»rrr, We leav© 
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it to our readers to choose whetlier they would 
prefer to have the garb of and the substance 
of devotion, or the garb of devotion and the sub¬ 
stance of ?r»n 7 . 

In the song of Mirabai irrv ft? ?nm tt? which 
w© shall next consider, we come across two very 
significant points. In the first place, Mirabai 
tells us that spiritual life cannot be nurtured 
witliout the company of the spiritual teacher, and 
the saints. The spiritual teacher and the saints 
perform the functions respectively of the mother 
and the nurse, or to vaiy the metaphor, of the 
sower and the gardener. It is only in the company 
of the good that our virtuous life fiowete, and 
when we come acrosa those who have reached the 
highest state of realisation, it fructifies. 1 was 
fortunate, says Mirabai, to come into the com* 
pany of the great saints who had attained the 
highest spiritual perfection: sTTfl?! t. Of 

these, she mentions Namdeva, Kahir and Mukia- 
bai. It is significant to remember that Mirabai 
mentions Muktabai as her compeer lady-devotee, 
and forgets to mention the latter's great brother 
Jnaneshwar, who was reponsible for the spiritual 
life both of Muktabai andof Namdeva. In any case 
Mirabai tells us that these had mingled their light 
with the light of God s 5fi?r ^ wiu firwri % which is 
as much as to say, as Washington Irving has put 
it, * Deep had called unto Deep’, or as Green haa 
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said ‘ Spirit had called unto Spirit the Spirit 
within being immersed in the Spirit without, 
the immanent and the tranaoendent having 
become one. 

The second important point which Mirabai 
stresses is the doctrine of progressive realisation. 
A famous saint of the Kamatak, Narasappa, who 
died at the age of 106 near Nimbal, and whom the 
present writer had the fortune to see, used to utter 
a message of his spiritual Teacher, which was evi¬ 
dently a replica of the teachings of Mirabai in the 
present song, in his old broken Hindi ^ 

which implies that it may not be given 
to man to reach the very highest limit all at 
once, and yet a man can always keep going nearer 
and nearer to the peak. Jnaneshwar has told us 
that there is just that difference between a per¬ 
fected mystic and God, as there is between the 
fourteenth—day moon and the full moon, or 
between pieces of 23—carat gold and 24—carat 
gold. The present writer has chosen to eal! it the 
doctrine of Approximation or Asymptotism, It 
is this perpetual progressive realisation, or attain¬ 
ment to the highest acme possible for man here 
below, which may bo reached by humanity 
without a tint of arrogance or self-complacency. 
We only mention tlie doctrine here without 
making its application to different spheres of 
human thought such as morality, epistemology. 
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mysticism, and metaphysics. That is a problem 
which will be reserved for a later occasion, but it 
is important to remember that Plato bad the same 
doctrine in his mind when he spoke of the Idea of 
the Good as the highest attainable peak of Reality, 
to which all the other ideas make continuous 
approximation by grades, or when Bradley spoke 
of the degrees of truth and reality, thus insisting 
upon the doctrine of approximation both in 
epistemology and in metaphysics. 

(ii) Siirdas and Tuhidm — Let us now pass 
on to the next group of our spiritual songs, 
namely, those of Surdaa and Tulsitlas, and see 
what contribution to mj'stical experience they 
have made. Siirdas opens bis great work, the 
Sursagar, with a poem ^^411, which 

may be regarded as a classic both of music and 
mysttclsm. In this poem, we am told by Surdas 
first about the supersensory eifects of a medita¬ 
tion on God. He tells us that liy the grace of 
God, a blind man may he able to see all things 
SI?# ^ *Ta ^ TT?rr|. In fact, 8urdas was himself a 
blind man when lie WTotc this poem. We know 
of great poets like Homer and Milton who were 
blind, and yet, as has been ivell said, they could 
see things in paradise. This is, however, a meta- 
phoiicat way of putting things. In the case of 
Surdas, however, it seems there was an internal 
mystical vision opened to him for the attainment 
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of God. Tlien he tellfi us that by the Grace of 
God, a deaf man would be able to hear, and a 
dumb man to siieak. The classical Sanskrit line 
in this behalf is famous: ^ 
ePT^ In fact, by proper meditatien on Ck>d 
and by His Grace, a supersensous perception in 
various forms becomes possible. Mahatma Gandhi 
most pi-obably had in mind some such conception 
when be had before himself statuetles of three 
monkeys— one a dumi> monkey, second a deaf 
monkey, and third a blind monkey*. Piobably 
this might, have Ijcen the outcome of the advice 
which his Gum, the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale, gave 
him after his return from South Airica ‘ to shut 
Ids mouth and to keep his ears and eyes oijcn ; ’ 
but Mahatma Gandhi w ent still further than what 
Mr. Gokbale had advised him. He insisted upon 
even being deaf and blind to all things in which 
ordinary' humanity'' temk keen interest. This seems 
to he the inner meaning of the three statuettes 
which he used to keep before himself. A similar 
communication, we understand, was made to a 
spiritual aspirant, u'ho was on the way to spiri'- 
tual progi'ess in the y*car 1020, when he was 
advised to keep his sensory organa—vision, mouth 
and the ears absolutely closed, and to duect hla 
mind only to the meditation on God : 
ftitk 5*^ HiHti’ff*! *TTr. It is not with¬ 

out reason that Fatanjali speaks in a famous 
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Sutra to us that suparsoDsuous avenues open out 
to an aspiring mystic in various shapes and forms; 
fra: When we shut 

aU the sense organs to outer perceptions, then 
probably by proper meditation on Clod, and by 
His Grace, internal senses open, and w-e are able 
to perceive, hear and speak things which it would 
be ordinarily impossible for human beings to do. 
After these sensory experiences, Suitlas tells us 
about the motor experiences of a mystic, 

(hf^ is a famous Sanskrit maxim, which we 
might note in this connection. Surdas likewise 
tells us—fiqr isni ws. Thuiga which are im¬ 
possible to achieve without the help of God be¬ 
come easily possible by His Grace. Even a lame 
man might thus be able to cross the Himala^-aa, 
Then, we are told by Surdas about the w'orldly 
effects of God-realisation. It does not behove God 
to keep His devotee in poverty and consequent 
humiliation. He thus enables His devotee in 
abject poverty to move on with a ‘Royal Umbrella’ 
unfurled over his head ; What 

cannot the Grace of God do ? Surdas tells us that 
we must make an humble obeisance at the feet of 
God after having attained to their vision : ^ 
fhfi 'nf. Tukaram continues the idea when he 
tells us that after having made an obeisaneeat the 
feet of the Lord, let us look at His face. The ex¬ 
pression in Surdas * after having attained to their 
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vision* must be noted. Tukamm h&s told i;8 
^ ^ f?rT S«itf^nr, Tthich 

means that It is a very difficult job * for a man to 
have a vision of God from the head to the veiy 
feet. It is probably from this point of view that 
Surd as spoke of continual obeisance at the feet 
of God. Finally, for the attainment of all these 
things, Surdas tells ns that tbe Grace of God is an 
absolute necessity. is the title which he 

gives to God. Another reading has been 
We may note tliat both these might well apply 
to God, remembering that the only difference bet¬ 
ween and is the difference between 

iShankara and Ramanuja. 

We next pass on to another famous song by 
Surdoa 3 r si*}c nrf snnn^Y, This song, however, 
is oj>en to two interpretationa : one personalistic, 
and the other mystical. While the idea in the 
line ^ iftfh w 1^ 3T*h‘ may support 

the personalistic interpretation, the idea in the 
line •rdk TfurW d would support 

the mystical. According to the latter interpreta¬ 
tion, we might undemtand Surdas to mean ” The 
form of God (), which b known to the whole 
world, has now appeared to my vision. Hoiv can 
my devotion for God be now hidden ? ” Accord¬ 
ing to the former interpretation, we might under¬ 
stand Surdas to imply “ My love to God is now 
known to the W'hole world. Why should 1 be 
H 
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ashamed of it?” This latter intorpretatian, 
however, ifl in Gopistic fashion. On the other 
liand, we understand from Surdas that God had 
been caught up in every hair*cell of his body, as 
w'ell as inside the organa of his vision, and thus it 
had been impossible for him to extricate Him 
with all his effort: Tif? gffr “ How 

woiUd it bo possible for him ”, he asks, “ to 
ticsoribe the unison ? As you cannot separate 
water from milk, so can you not separate the form 
of God from myself. ” It is important to remem¬ 
ber in this connection that Surdas’s description of 
God, as having been caught up in the Iiair-cells of 
his body ( m ), is absolutely on a par 

with descriptions of God by other mystics, who 
have told us llial every hair-cell of the body of a 
mystic becomes the source of Divine Light, or 
Sound, or Colour, or Joy : fpn: w and tIr: 

fw 5T ^3^ I says Kabir; fhr fw tn ?rR ^ says 
Mrabai, and fnr an#? gnw ^ says Cha- 
randas. In any case, it is important to remember 
that the infusion of God in the mind of man leads 
to all these eupersensuous experiences to which 
the world is entirely blind. 

In Tulsidas we find a celebrated passage 
T*i ^ in which he gives us a metaphysico- 
mystieal description of God-vision, though his 
other descriptions are tinged with personalism and 
moralism. In a fine passage wc are told how ad 
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supersensuoua powers might be attributed to God. 
It is impossible for us, says Tul&tdas, either to 
understaud or describe the transcendeRt powers 
of Ood: SRT TTtfe 'd? 

^r. Mystic experience, on the other hand, would 
consist just in knowing at first hand the super¬ 
sensuoua powers of God. We are told by Tulsidas 
that God is able to walk without feet, and per¬ 
form manifold actions without hands. He is able 
to see without eyes, and hear without ears. He is 
able to smell without a nose, and touch without 
a body. He can enjoy flavours without a tongue» 
and utter mighty words without a voice. This 
description of Tulsidas of the su person suous 
powers of God puts us in mind of that celebrated 
verse in the Upanishad, which tells us : aurrPirTi?! 

^r^Rfr t ; ii It is importaut 

to remember that the difference between the 
descriptions of supersensuous powers in Tulsidas 
and Surdas is that while Surdas, in a preceding 
verse, ttils us about the supersensuous powers of 
a mystic, Tulsidas, in the present one, teiJg us 
about the supersensuous powers of God. While 
Tulsidas is giving us an objective and metaphy¬ 
sical treatment of transcendence, Surdas is 
giving us its subjective and personalistic interpre 
tat ion. 

(iii) Gorakkanath, Dharmada^i and Yari — 
After the treatment of Surdas and T^ilsidas, W''ho 
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express their mystical experience in a restrained 
personalistic and moralistic manner, we go on t-o 
the riot of mystical experience in such saints as 
-Gorakhanath, Dharamadas, Yari, Charandas and 
others, Gorakhanath is one of the greatest 
founders of Yogic mysticism in India, and it is 
no wonder that he should speak of physiological 
plexuses and positions in a manner worthy of a 
Hatha-yogin. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that in spite of his Hatha Yoga, Gorakhanath 
and his compeers had inched a very high 
level of spiritual experience. In the song ^ 
ftrar n fra' we have first the assertion of 

Gorakhanath, anticipating much modem phy¬ 
siological psychology, that the lateral ventricle 
must be regarded as the seat of the Unseen 
Lord, 3F!W. Secondly, coming to other pby- 
siologicai considerations, the Ida and the 
Pingala, the left and the right nerves of the 
sympathetic system, arc described by him as 
waving Chowris on the two sides of the invisible 
God. Then Surya and Chandra, the Sun and tlie 
Moon, are regarded as the brillianl: lights lUomi- 
nating the contour of His residence. It may lie 
tememhored that the words Surya and Chandra 
are used here in their original sense of great brilli¬ 
ant lights and not in the Yogic sense, where they 
mean the left and the right Kadis respectively, in 
which case they become identical with the Ida 
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and the Pingala, which are described above as wav¬ 
ing ChonTis. Further, we are told by Gorakhanath 
that musical instruments such as drums, flutes, 
cymbals and trumpets are being sounded in honour 
of the great Unseen Lord ; tnw ^ir 'RwfS' sn^r 5 i 
TV fTScft. In such a riot of light and sound 
the Lord of the seven Seas, which expression is to 
be taken as equivalent to the Self, is described as 
taking a bath at the confluence of the two great 
Nadis. The Siashumna is, of course, not mentioned 
here, but that is the Nadi which is responsible for 
the lake in the lateral ventricle, where also the two 
Nadia, the Ida and the Pingala, meet. Viliat the 
author means by the expression which hiis 

been referred to above, it is difficiilt to under¬ 
stand, unless we regard the expression as meaning 
seven such lakes inside the brain region. Further, 
w e are told by Gorakhanath that the Unseen IhK^ixI 
is taking a bath under a shower of pearls, w'hieh 
is also a great morphic ex^jcrience : 

It is interesting to see that Gorakhanath Is 
describing here the spiritual bath of the Self in the 
lateral ventricle, which conception was later adop¬ 
ted by Uharamadas in the cose of the Saint. 
Finally, W'c are told by Gorakhanath that rarely 
a aaint can reach such a haven, not to speak of a 
Pnrn or a Ho W'ho follows his own whim has 

to pay the price of it, and can never be admitted 
in the transcendent region of spirit. 
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Bharamadas, in his poem ^ con¬ 

tinues the language of the fipLritnal hath which wo 
have come across in Gorakhanath. He takes the 
conception of the spiritual bath only and makes it 
applicahe to the Saint. As Gorakhanath desciibea 
the spiritual hath of the Self in the lateral ventricle, 
Dharamadas describes the spiritual hath of the 
Saint under a shower of ambrosial rain. Nevortho- 
less» it is important to romemher that Bharama- 
das, like Gorakhanath, does make mention of all 
the three kinds of experieuees, namely, those of 
sound, light and mellifluous juice. Dharamadas 
begins by saying that before the spiritual bath of 
the saint takes place, there is first the rumbling of 
the cloud in the ventricle. Afterwards, there are 
glitters of lightning. It is interesting to remomber 
that this conception of the rimihlmg of the cloud 
first and the glittering of the lightning next occum 
only in tlie case of the spiritual mystic, who Iiears 
the sound of the cloud first and sees the flashof the 
lightning next. Scientifically, however, tlie glitter 
of the lightning precedes the rumbling of tlie cloud. 
In the region of spirit, liowover, it may he noted 
that we cannot determine ivhich of them is earlier 
and which later — either sound or light may 
precede the otlier experience, or the two might 
even synchroniee. It is probably such a kind of 
experience to which Dharamadas is giving expres¬ 
sion. Next Dharamadas goes on to tell us that 
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there is an indescribable wave of rapture, as pro¬ 
duced by tbe wind upon the cloud, which sends 
down the ambrosial rain. We shall see later that 
this ambrosial rain is spoken of as ‘‘ Amirasa ” by 
Kabir and other Saints. Under this shower of 
ambrosial rain, says Uharamadas, the saint takes 
a spiritual bath. It is important to remember that 
the rain fails from the void palace ; ^ Even 
the body of the saint seems to shine with lumino¬ 
sity as the rain falls on him. Tins is of ciourso to 
the external observer. Internally, however, after 
the shower of rain in the void palace when the 
Saint has enjoyed his spiritual bath, the door of 
the lateral ventricle opens and darkness comes to 
an end ; and there is illumi¬ 

nation everywhere. 

We nest come to the photic, phonic, and mor- 
phie experiences of the Mohamedan saint, Yari. 
It is sign]Scant that this saint joins the other 
Hindu saints in his description of manifold spiri¬ 
tual experience. Yari tells us, in the first place, 
that the saint experiences an aU-pervading light, 
^ and then begins to hear various 

kinds of Anahat sound. Yari also makes mention 
of TjjFTTT: nfTf! ’Tvn ^ iir^, which, he says, 
reaches to the top of the sky. It k true that many 
authors of books on mysticLem have regarded 
n*nTTT as the culmination of Anahat experience. 
However, this is not so. Who can set a limit to 
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the order or the acme of spiritual experience ? 
People vainly suppose that they have not reached 
a high level of Anahat experience, if they have not 
heard the nrwra. It is not netie&sary that the 
should be the last to be experienced. The same 
mistake is made by many aspirants, when they 
try to interpret the line in 




interesting to remember that the Arka or the 
Sun is here mentioned first, and then the fire, I he 
firefly, and the moon. Experience in some cases 
may prove just the opposite. The point with 
which the author of this Upanishad was con- 
cernetl was simply to make a catalogue, and not 
to give the order, of the photic experiences which 
tlie seeker initially experiences on liis spiritual 
journey. Even so about ’('RTT, Finally, we are 
told by Yari, as by Dharamadas and Gorkhanath, 
that the mystic necessarily experiences a almwer 
of pearls, whether externally or internally : forijR 
On the whole, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to Yari, the three onomatopoetic words 
ftiwfnw, and Rnfan frirfew express the 

photic, phonic, and morphic experiences which 
fall to the lot of the spiritual aspirant. Even hero, 
it is not necessary that there should bo any order 
between photic, phonic, and morphic experiences. 
These experiences may cross or antic i^jate one 
another, and all these put together may make a 
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riot of spiritual experience. It is interesting to 
remember that even this great Mohamedan 
saint Yari stresses tbe importance of Nama in the 
realisation of such an experience : Pth» 

STPTTI ^ nrft fwift fii^nwr. We thus see bow the 
immaculate Nama plays an important part in the 
experience of saints of all races and nationalities, 
whether Hindus, Muslims or Christians. 

We have considered hitherto experiences such 
aa the spiritual bath, and photic, phonic and mor- 
phic experiences in saints like Gorakhanath, 
Dharamadas, and Yari. Let ns now consider what 
Charandas has to say in regard to his peculiar 
spiritual experience. “ My experience of God 
he says, **is different from the experience of people 
worshipping in ordinary temples. In temples, we 
have a hazy and blind worship, where the deity 
does not appear to the vision ” ; sfrr 

5T art. “ In my case, however ”, says 
Charandas, “ the deity appears distinctly to my 
vision, ” Charandas farther goes on to say, “ My 
God eats with me, speaks with me, and walks with 
me.” Now this is a very peculiar kind of expe¬ 
rience which has not been stressed by many mys¬ 
tical writers. It is said, however, that Namadev, 
the great Maratha saint had that experience when 
God used to eat with him, speak with him. The 
experience of God as walking with oneself is stres¬ 
sed by mystics of other provinces also, such aa 
27 
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Purandardas, Sarvajna, JagannathadaSj and Tuka* 
ram* Aa to whether God can *speak with us, eat 
with us, or walk with us ia a (Question a'liich, wo 
think, wc Ivad better leave to be decided between 
the Saint and God. It ia only tliey wlio can speak 
about lUo veracity of the experience and other 
persons have got nothing to do with it. The Saint, 
however, must remember that he nmy not be 
c-liargcfl witii hallucination or illusion, and must 
beware that he does not introduce poetry in the 
aecount of his realisation. There is one point, 
however, for which oi^e must give high credit to 
Charandas, as wo shall pivscntly see, immcty, his 
conception of a ‘ virtuous life ’ as constituting the 
w'orship of God, Cliarandas heit} gives an account 
of his moral worsiiip. He says tlie true tnetliod 
of worship by u'hich God can be propitiated is to 
t}atho him with honour, to anoint him with Jove, 
to place flowers of sweet and humble woitls on 
his forehead, and tej make him a continuous obla¬ 
tion of one’s self, Mora] w orship is what appeals 
to Jiumanlty, and they may join Charandas in 
regarding the virtuous and dedicated life as the 
only true mode of worshipping God. 

(iv ) ICkunaih and MahijKiti — We now' pass 
on to two Maratha saints, Ekaiiath and Mahipati, 
wlio Iiave composed poems also in Hindi which 
are of a high calibre. Kkanath lived in Banaras 
to com^ilete his wojk on the Eleventh Skandha of 
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the Bhagavata and there, as well as in !iis owii 
native place. Faith an, he must have acquireit 
proficiency in the Hindi language. Mahipati, a 
dlsci]>]e of Narharinath, hailed from Paitlian and 
came and settled at Gwalior rin IndoTO. Mahipati 
has compossed excellent poems both in t^ie Hindi 
and Marathi languages, which could be seen in 
manuscript form in the Dbole-Buwa-Math at 
Gwalior. Ekanath wrote excellent worts in 
IVfarathi, and is also responsible for some good 
Hindi poems, of wliich we select one as pertaining 
to onr present disenssion. In his poem ^ jrraw 
Vfjfr ^ nrf, Ekanath tells us that he was fortunate 
to get the eollyrium of God’s Grace for his spiri¬ 
tual vision. It was this eollyrium which enabled 
him to visualise things which could not be seen by 
the ordinary human eye. Ft was customaty to 
suppose that a proper eollyrium or ointment, put 
into the eye, enabled one to see a sub-terrauean 
hidden treasure. Even so, the colljTiura or oint¬ 
ment of God’s Grace, says Ekanath, enabled him 
to see hidden things which were not perceptible 
to the ordinary human vision. This eollyrium 
enabled him to see God both internally and exter¬ 
nally : tm iTft TT*T, Also, wherever his eye was 

cast he could see the form of Cod : ^ Tin 

THT, Now* this idiomatic expression TW ff Tin is 
not familiar to students of Marathi. In Marathi 
they speak of ^ Tin. The present writer came 
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to know about this Hiudi idiom only after he had 
come to Allahabad^ when, a Mahomedan Fakir 
used to pass by his door in the early hours of the 
morning, reciting the invocation 3r?«T 
Then he could well understand what tw If m 
meant. The Fakir certainly meant that the world 
was full of srm. Similarly, Ekanath meant by the 
expression tut that the world was full of 
Kama. 

The speeido contribution, however, which 
Ekanath makes to the theory of mystical experi* 
ence is that he regards God as capable of being 
seen in any state of consciousness : snmr ttr 
T tw ?r<n a ^ atnrarra, or, in the terminology of a 
modem Togic schokr, in as well 

as It is evident that the waking state of 

consciousness gives us the reality of perception, 
provided our perceiving organs are sound. One 
could well imagine that Ekanath may have had a 
vision in the waking state or in the state of dream, 
but to have seen Rama in the state of deep sleep 
() seems to be almost a contradiction in 
terms. involves loss of consciousness, and 

vision involves a full play of consciousness; hence 
it is that the state of has been compared to 
the dull condition of a stone, or of an inanimate 
entity. Po^ihly, the experience of God in 
may not he too unlike the consciousness of the 
unconscious. On the other hand, Ekanath should 
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have mentioned tlie ^ state also* whieli rises be¬ 
yond and ^ are analogous in the 

sense that they give abaolate reality of perception 
in consciousness or super-consciousness, the only 
difference being that while involves normal 
consciousness, involves super-consciousness. 
On the H'hole, therefore, we may say that to get 
the perception of God in the is difficult, 

though not impossible; in the it becomes 

a contradiction in terms j, and in the tJtnjflnfbr and 
pi, it is analogous and real, rinally, in the i>oem 
we are considering, Ekanath tells us ^ I# ^ vm 
which might be interpreted in the spirit of 
the verse of Gita or 

the Yoga Sutra m to: Ekanath was 

able to see the form of God in his own image, or 
else, following the Marathi idiom, as Ekanath was 
himself a Maratha writer, W'c might understand 
that he was able to see God continuously, corres¬ 
ponding to the Hindi expression 

Mahipati's poem *nf *r might 

veritably be regarded as a perfect epitome of the 
growth of mystical experience. We are told by 
Mahipatijin the first place, about the nature of the 
spiritual path, then about the lamp-posts on the 
way which an aspirant encoimters on the spiritual 
journey, and then finally about the consummation 
of spiritual experience in beatific self-satisfaction. 

As regards the Spiritual Path, Mahipati gives 
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m five points. In the first place, the dkeiple has 
to seek a Guru who may initiate him by placing 
hia hand over his head. This only implies that the 
Guru may tell him the proper method of spiKtuat 
meditation. There is no meaning in the passage 
of the magnetic iiiiluence from one to the other. 
Hence it is not the phyakal hand but the spiritual 
hand about which Mahipati is speaking. Then the 
spiritual teacher imparts to him a two-syllabh^l 
Mantra : ^ fpr qisraT, which is the root-source 
of all spiritual experience. Thiidly, the spiritual 
teacher tells him that in the process of meditation, 
he should drive away all ideas that ma 3 ' saunter 
U]> in his mind. Unless the mind is cleared of the 
u'ceds of ideas, tlie Name of God would not take 
root in it. The driving of ideas should proi»crly 
be accomplished in the psj’cbo-ethical manner. If 
tills is not possible, then the disciple might invert 
and revert his breath, and concentrate on it, or 
else make his mind travel between the and 

Thus, wlien the mind is caught up either 
in the name of God, or in the breath, or in the 
passage from uwmrc to other ideas will cease, 
and the idea of God will lie regnant in the mind 
of the aspirant, who will thus be enabled to reach 
the “Unmani” state. The eye-lashes will now ctiase 
to function, and the unmovmg eyes will remaiu 
focussed on an unmoving spiritual form of God. 

As a result of his mystical contemplation, 
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MaliipAti tells U8, the aspirant will be able to 
visualise the following spiritual forms. He may 
either have an exjjerience of pearl-like forms, 
which W'iU represent Brahma, or stars, w hicb will 
represent Vishnu, or circles of light, which w ill 
represent Shiva. Lq the process, says Mahipati, 
an unseen foim may, by God’s Grace, present it¬ 
self before the mystic. We also understand from 
Mahipnli that an advancing mystic may be able 
to visualise glitters of lightning, golden sparks, or 
multi-coloured peacock-feathem, Mahipati thus 
tells us that light-experience, form-experience and 
colour-experience will reveal themselves before 
the mystic, and make his ioumey smooth. It is 
interesting to note that Mahipati does not make 
mention of any forms of Anahata. 

h'inally the cumulative result of these expe¬ 
riences will be that the advancing mystic will 
begin to give thanks to the teacher, to the path¬ 
way and to God Himself. *' Blessed be my Spiri¬ 
tual Teacher w'ho has conferred his Grace on me. 
Blessed be the Pathway by w'hich 1 have travelled. 
Blessed be the Lord who enabled me to visualise 
His form It may well be said about such a 
mystic, as w^as said by a great Karnatak mystic, 
^ snPr The mystic becomes absolutely 

convinced about the reality of his experience 
which led him from the bottom of the ladder to 
the peak of spiritual experience. He now con- 
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gratulatea himself that his wanderings in the cycle 
of existences have ceased, that the rope of birth 
and death, by which be was hitherto tied, has been 
reduced to bits, and finally that the Karmic prison- 
house, in which he was shut up, has been broken 
to pieces and he has been admitted hito the light 
of day. Well might he now exclaim, as a mystic 
exclaimed once, “ There is no limit to my joy.” 

2. Physiological, Psychological, oTvd Moral 
effects of God-rcaUsaiion: Ckara-iidas — We now go 
on to the next group of Padas, namely, those 
which deal with the physiological, psychological, 
and moral effects of God-realisation. We shall soon 
come to a song of Charandas which explains with 
extraordinary acumen the effects of the realisation 
of God. Before we tackle this song, however, we 
shall give the spiritual experiences of Charandaa 
himself, which are on a par with the experiences 
which we have discussed in our former group of 
songs. In the song ^ ^ ^ Charandaa 

is describing the strange spiritual territory, a mere 
entry into which is sufficient to madden the seeker. 
In this territory, people whirl round and round 
without a wine draught by God-intoxication and put 
an end to all processes of birth and death. Charan- 
das gives us the usual experiences of form, light 
and sound with which we are already familiar. “In 
thia territory ”, ho says, “ we meet with priceless 
pearls without oyster-shells, and dashes without 
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UghtniBg.” He also makes a very complete list 
of tlie different kinds of Anabat Kada which a 
mystic experiences as marks of spiritual realisa¬ 
tion. Thus he tells us that the Anahat is 
experienced like the humming of a bee» like a 
conch, like cymbals, like a bell, like a flute, like 
a kettle-drum, and like the terrible rumbling of a 
cloud. So far so good. But Charandaa also goes 
on to further experiences in which it would be 
difficult to understand bow much there is of 
poetry, and how much of reaHsatiou. “ In such a 
territory ”, he says, flowers hloBsom without 
season, and fruits are laden with ambrosial juice. 
Further, ho tells us that " the so-called eight 
Siddhis produce a solemn peal by the jingling of 
their ankle-hells and celestial damsels keep 
musical time l>y dancing without feet.” This is 
an experience which -is not impossible, but the 
voracity of it must be tested, as we have said 
before, between tlic aspirant and God himself. 
Finally, we are told that these experiences do not 
fall to the lot of the ordinary seeker. “ It was 
only when my great spiritual teacher Sukadeva 
conferred his grace upon me ”, says Charandaa, 
“ that I was able to see such a territory.” 

So far about the spiritual experiences of 
Charandaa. He however seems to he particularly 
an audile mystic, stmssing the sonorousness and 

es 
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the power of the Anutmt Sound, Clharandas gives 
us a very complete accoimt of the physiological, 
moral, and metaphysical effects of hearing such an 
Anahat sound. In a wonderful poem, ^ 

he tells us that when the terror-striking 
Anahnt sound was heai^, in the first place, the 
senses became palsied and the mind remained 
quioiicent, and further, ovevy pore of the bmly 
became an outlet as it M'ei'c of emerging joy, 
which put an end to all sloth and idleness. This 
is as much as to say that the joy, produced by 
hearing the Auahat sound, Infused a great spiri¬ 
tual energy in tlie boily-system, driving away all 
sloth and Inaction. In this process of the driving 
away of sloth by spiritual joy, we are reminded 
of a similar utterance of Emjiedocles about Love 
and Hate. When Hate enters the sphere, he says, 
Love is driven out, and when Ijove enters. Hate 
is driven away. Similar I}', Says Giarandas, when 
sloth enters the mind, there is an end to all joy, 
and w'hen joy enters, sloth and inaeiion are dis¬ 
pelled altogether. Charaudas further goes on to 
tell us that, in the state of intoxication every 
particle of the mind becomes drenched as it 
were in melliHuous juice—a statement which w'e 
shall consider later at length when we come to 
Kabir’s description of Amlrasa. So far about the 
physiological and psychological effects of God- 
realisation. 
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\\Tiat does Charatidas te!l us about the moral 
effects ? “ All of our deairea come to an end/’ 

he says* “ and desii'clessnessj wbieli is the highest 
watermark of Stoic aud Epicurean philosophy, 
becomes fixed In the ay stem. Then, again, Chaian- 
das says that as a result of God-realiaation, 

“ passion for worldly enjoyment and enhance¬ 
ment ccaae altogether ; irW ^ No 

enjoyment can now draw away the mind, of such 
a man when >t is entirely drawn up by God. The 
final moral effect of God-realisation, we are told 
by Cbarandaa, is that the shackles of action and 
delusion in such a man are broken ; nrpr S? 

and he remains actionless in the midst 
of activitv, and God-centered in the midst of 
work. 

As regards the metaphysical effects of God* 
realization, Charandas tells us that all sense of 
duality comes to an end in such a man: 

“ When he has lost himself,” says Charandas, 
“ it is superfluous to add tliat he loses the con¬ 
sciousness of the world, not to speak of the 
couaciousnesa of quintuple complexes, such as the 
elements, sense-organs, and breaths." 

Finally, as the Yogic effect of God-realization, 
Charandas adds a personal note in the advice 
which his spiritual teacher, Sukadeva, had given 
to him. Meditate in such a manner, O Charandas, 
that, hy great fortune, you may reach the supreme 
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one-pointed piimnde in the process of meditation.” 
The reference here is evidently to the peak of the 
lateral ventricle in which all spiritual experience 
must ultimately bo centered, and enjoyed. We 
have a similar statement in a ICanarese mystic 
which tells us ^ ^ which 

means that tliis pinnaoie is like the beautiful 
inverted golden pot which crowns the topmost 
and one-pointed “ i>ole ” of spiritual experience. 
On the whole, therefore, we see what a wonderful 
poem Cliarandas lias to his credit in his deacriji- 
tion of the physiological, moral, metapliysical, 
and yogic effects of God-realisatton. 

3. Snhlimity and ineffabiUty of 
experience : Kabir — After an account of the 
physiological, psychological, and moral effects of 
mystical experience in Charandas, let us now see 
w'hat Kabir has to say about these matters. While 
we shall be discussing these, we cannot fail to be 
struck by the sublimity and incffability of the 
mystical experience about which Kabir is 
speaking. What are the characteristics of this 
experience according to Kabir ? " Only he who 
has penetrated to the heart of Reality, says Kabir, 
can understand the nature of our territory ” : 

HT The spiritual 

territory is altogether different from whatever we 
have seen, or heard. The Veda and the Quran 
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have not been able to encompasB it: ^ ^ 

^ Tl^® meaning of this 

sUtemont is that, according to Kabir, new expe¬ 
riences might occur which have not been described 
either by books or men, Kabir next goes on to 
give UB his further experiences. In the first place, 
he says, in the void palace are heard the sounds 
of the drum, the flute, the fiddle and the guitar. 
There are words without sounds, and pearls with¬ 
out abeUs. There is lightning without a cloud, and 
light without the Sun. Brahman, which is shining 
forth, is putting to shame all luminosity urhatso- 
ever. And then, saya Kabir, beyond all these, 
there ia an Incomprehensible Infinite : amt anm 
sPTrrr. “The territory which verj- few pilgrims have 
reached—that he says, “ ia our habitation. It is 

only he who is initiated by the Guru, and who is 
dear to his Guru, can understand the meaning of 
what I say” : ^ 

the whole, therefore, we may say that the song 
we are considering contains the mystical experien¬ 
ces of Kabir about light, form and sound, while 
his suggestion that words must arise without 
sounds is an experience which ib almost uniejne. 
To give a further touch to the growi^h of 
spiritual experience in Kabir, let us add another 
song from him ; The final 

state of hia spiritual experience we shall not 
discusahere. We shall consider It later, when 
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we ahall be speaking about his Dohas, and there 
see how far it tallies with the experiences of the 
great Saints of the world. Kabir tells us in the 
present song that when the lake becomes full on 
account of the oozing of the mclllduous juice, 
then a eky-reaching sound breaks forth as a sub¬ 
marine volcano in eruption might send its watens 
into the sky: ^ aramdt 

We should note the connection between these 
twfo points—the oozing of the mellifluous Juice 
from the cells into the lateral ventricle, and the 
rise of the sky-reaching sound therefrom. In the 
next verse, which we shall discuss presently, wo 
shall find that the position is reversed. tVIien 
such a sky-reaching sound breaks forth, then the 
lake of the lateral ventricle becomes full with 
mellifluous juice. At a later stage, we shall discuss 
w'hat the connection between these two points is. 
At present, it is enough to say that as every cell 
begins to discharge ‘ Amirasa or mellifluous 
juice at the time of merUtation, the fullness of the 
lake breaks itiself out into tlio sonorous sound 
which reaches the sky. A second point which 
Kabir discusses in this poem is tlmt the river 
overflows, and engulfs, and even soaks up to ocean; 
^iferr This is as much as to say 

that the Self in the aspirant becomes ao expansive 
that it envelopes the Brahman itself. Tim pheno¬ 
menon of the river absorbing the ocean cannot be 
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explained, says Kabir, in adequate terms : ^ 

STTH wnl Then he says that, in such a state of 
spiritual experience, there are neither the Sun nor 
the Moon, nor the stars, neither day nor night. 
^ Those who have read the Upa- 

utshads can see the parallelism of this to the 
passage where we are told : »T ^ ^nfh 'H W'S^rr^i' 

l<. Then again we are told 
that, in such a state, various kinds of musical in- 
fitruments protluce each its own harmony : 
feTTT and further there is a of soft 

w'ords ; What is this Tt^ ? We do 

not know of any mystical treatise which describes 
this It may stand eituer for Tin*raTT, 

or TPT TTR So, it is not merely the sounds of 

musical instruments that break forth, but veritably 
the words ‘*Riima Rama” wdth slender tunes at the 
time of the SamadMc exporience of the aspirant. 
Then, furtber, we are told by Kabir: su" TSf 

Tf^. Xow this is open to two interpretations : 
all the ten Avataras are incessantly and continu- 
oufily present before him, or otherwise, all the ten 
Avataras pass before him in a cinematographic 
show in one night. There are thus outbursts of 
involuntary praise; ^ srrfft How could 

One describe the value of that experience ? Words 
fail to describe it adequately! It is the experience 
of eternity being compressed in a single moment, 
whieb fills the aspirant with the consciousness of 
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the infinite power of God* These# says Kabir, are 
serloi^is and secret matters, which rarely any one 
is able tn comprehend : ^ fww ^ 

t 

After having discTissed the rise and growth of 
spiritual experience in Kabir, though not vet its 
culmination, wo pass on to the i^sychological and 
moral effects of spiritual realisation in Kabir, with 
which the descriptions of CJharandas already 
alluded to bear close resemblance. There is a very 
fine verse in Kabir ht, which we 

may now consider- As we said while discussing 
the former verse, we are told in the present one 
and possibly more plausibly, that as a conse¬ 
quence of hearing the Anahat sounds the cells of 
the brain begin to discharge mellifluous juice in 
the lateral ventricle which becomes like a lake« 
So, here, we see that the sound becomes the cause 
of which the mellifluous juice becomes the conse¬ 
quence. How arc the two statements in the prece¬ 
ding vei‘se, and in the present one to be reconciled? 
Those who hai^e read Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Heason know that there is something like Kcci- 
procal Causation* Anahat Sbabda ha\ring its in- 
fluence on the oozing of the mellifluous juice, and 
the oozing of Ami rasa havuig its influence on the 
rise of the Anahat Shabda—these are the two sides 
of what Kant would call Reciprocal Causation. 
\Ve are absolutely at our wit’s end in discussing 
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which is the earlier and which m the later. Ano¬ 
ther way of explainiBg the two phenomena would 
be from the point of view- of their co-existence, 
hut w'hethoi* reciprocal cau&ation or co-existence 
may he true, there must neceasarily he between 
them a unity of apperception - a Homo-Ouaion or 
a Homo-aitia—call it the brain, call it the mind, 
call it the Self or Spirit if you pleaao, the two 
phenomena cannot be explained without an ulti¬ 
mate unity. 

Kabir proceeds to tell m that such a man in 
Samadhi enters the tenth cavity : ^ 

3 [W )9 tsnrr This is a particular manner* 

iam of Kabir in regard to tho experience of God 
in the bead. * X.lli ’ might bo interpreted either 
as Samadbi or even as key. In another place, 
Kahir says The lateral ventriclo 

must be opened before one is able to see God. In 
a Kanarese verse of tho famous saint Vijayadasa 
we ate told ^ i the Grace of 

God was the key by means of which he could un¬ 
lock this lateral ventricle. 

Whatever their rationale maybe, we are plac¬ 
ing these experiences of the great saints before our 
readers. There are two famous lines in the poem 
of Kabir w-hich I do not know bow adequately to 
evaluate or to praise :—■ 

^ ww Piw 3n# 


2? 
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tfTyf anr anf^ ^ ii 

These two lines must be earved on iiis heart by 
every aspirant. Wiiat is the use of our Samadhie 
experience unless it resolves itself Into psycholo¬ 
gical, moral, metaphysical, and even eschatological 
consequences ? Terrific death is afraid to come 
noar tia when we are thmking about God. Lust, 
anger, arrogance and ayarjee mast cease. Also, all 
desires, all actions, all illusions, all sins and all dis¬ 
eases must disappear. Wlien such a state is 
reached, says Kabir, true immortality is attained : 
5RT fW, ^ I ^ These are in short the moral 
and the psychological eftects of spiritual recilisa- 
tion. 


4- FkivaurUm and Beatification .* Kabir and 
jD<«ifi™We have seen in the preceding paragraphs 
the manifold experiences of Kabir which are in a 
line with the experiences of other mystics descri¬ 
bed in the earlier sections of this chapter. There 
is, however, one special feature about Kabir’s my¬ 
stical exjierience, namely, that in addition to 
the experiences of sound, light and colour, he men¬ 
tions particularly the experience of flavour. Now 
this conception of flavour he develofja in certain 
Fadaa which we shall proceed to discuss in 
the present group. Along with Kabir, we shall 
also have to discuss his compeer, Dadu, who also 
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contributes some new ideas to wbat w© may call 
‘ Flavourism The three padas, thcpefore, to bo 
discussed in the present group are ;— 

( I ) 11 TW ( Kabir) 

( 2 ) ^ TUI onm ( Kabir) 

( 3 ^ ^ ^ ) 

These padas on flavourism by Kabir and Dadu, on 
or ^ as the case may be, would be^the 
connecting Hub between the padaa of Kabir which 
have gone by in which he has mentioned Amirasa. 
and the padas of Kabir which are to foUow m 

which he develops his conception ofMadira. Let 

us, therefore, put the above three padas together 
and deduce therefrom the doctrine of flavounsm 
which Kabir and Dadu advocate. 

There seem to be four chief charactenatica 
which belong to the experience of Divine juice as 
advocated by Kabir and Dadu. In the first place, 
we arc told by Kabir that the draught of vnnsf or 
experienced during the state of Samadhic 
meditation is a rare and valuable commodity. 
Kabir even advises every man who 
slake his thirst by this Rama Rasa : t ^ ^ 

TOTOT This expv^ssion would mean that if a 

man felt thirsty, why should he not partake of 
the divine juice ? It is almost in the manner of 
Akbar in a reported incident between himself and 
his minister, Birhah who had placed hcfomhim 
conditions of famine in the land. Why should not 
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people Uke to rice and milk, asked Akbar, if there 
is fiinimc in tke land ? At least these eommodi* 
ties are available r A similar story is told about 
the departed Kizam that when his minister told 
hun about the conditions of famine and dearth in 
his state, he said, wliy not people partake of 
khicbadi and ghee ? These Bmperors in a very 
high position did not imderatand the conditions in 
which ordinary humanity has to live. Similarly. 
Kahir from his lofty spiritual heights could not 
understand the difficulties of the ordinary seeker 
If such a man feels thirsty, says Kabir. ^ hy should 
he not partake of Divine Juice ? Then, Kabir goes 
on to tell us that only a Gurumukh can avail 
himself of this valuable commodity, while a Man- 
mukh has to go diasppomted. Let us remember 
m this connection what the Great Kanak said 
about the Gurumukh and the Manmukh 

jpt TRfr I 

^ *11^ fer =^1TT *R^f% M 

Coming back to Kabir, it may be remembered that 
the Gum might give only the potentiality of the 
draught, inatead of the draught itself. It depends 
upon the disciple to utilise the gift acc-ording to 
the best of hb powers. Purther. both Kahir and 
Dadu teU us that as a result of this draught of 

Divine juice, the seeker becomes fearless and im¬ 
mortal : ^ 31^ ^ 

fy# anre sf ^ says Kabir. 
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Secondly, Tie have to note that this divine 
juice cannot be obtained, except at the price of 
desperate devotion to God. A great deal of torture 
and trouble must be experienced before one gets 
even a small quantity of this divine juice, Kabir 
tolls us, it is only when we first throw ourselves in 
a confiagration, that we experience green verdure 
next: 3TTir 3TTiT ^ ^ This is exactly 

in the spirit of the Gujarathi poet, Preetam, who 
tells us : ^n+hI 'tt^ hh jiIh i 

'rrm t *n^, which means that 

the way of God’s love is the way of fire. He who 
throws himself in to it will he savetl, and he who 
will merely look on and keep aside will be burnt 
to death. It is the active part in this meditation 
which will enable us to get out of difficulties and 
perils. Kabir’s account in this connection is in his 
own usual antithetical manner. He tells ns that 
such a divine juice could be partaken of only by a 
man who has no head over his shoulders ; wf 4 
ff fhr, calling to our mind a sinvilar utterance of 
Kabir elsewhere : ar. This would be 

an illustration of the Vibhavann Alankara, where 
the effect is produced w'ithout a cause. It is only 
w'hen we throw' down our life that we can rise to 
the heights of God’s experience. 

The third characteristic of this thirst for the 
divine juice is its unquenohability. An attempt to 
slake the thirst, says Kabir, w ill lead to further 
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thirst, ‘Listen to me, 0 Saints/ ho says, ‘your 
thirst for the Nam© of God con never be quen¬ 
ched. ’ This we might regard as an illustration 
of the f^wrf^T Aiankaro, whore tho cause is present 
but the effect is not. So said Tulsidas also. Those 
who aay that they have drunk Hama Charita to 
satiety have never drunk it at all: ^ 

wt I T^fhT This might be taken to be 

an illustration of the Pratjpa AJankara, In fact, 
the poetical descriptions of these great Saints seem" 
to be filled with a series of Alankars which enrich 
the mystical value of their songs. 

The last characteristic of the experience of 
this divine juice is, as Dadn tells us, that he who 
partakes of the divine juice becomes one with tho 
juice itself This is a great ides, 

and its implications we must examine a little. God 
is the source of this Rasa; the Rasa is the quality 
which oozes from Him; and the Saint receives it 
and enjoys it to his iieart’s content. The Triputi 
of God, flavour and saint jg exactly on a par with 
the Vedantic Triputi ^ ia, afnr and snrTT. The im- 
plication of Dadu’s utterance is that God and 
devotee would cease to exist, and only the Rasa 
w'ould remain. This is exactly as the Ved an tins 
would put it. and ^ would vanish and irnr 
alone would remain. Tiiese are illustrations of 
what vve may call Triputi Laya in Mysticism and 
Metaphysics. The same idea has been brought 
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out with great force in that cryptic utterance from 
the Upanishads, # ir: 1 The ultimate upshot of 
flavour ism would tlu^ be that flavoiu* alone would 
remain, neither he who imparts the flavour, nor 
he who receives it. 

On a general consideration of the songs on 
divine juice by Dadu and Kahir, it may he noted 
that the following Saints have been mentioned by 
them as having received the divine juice. Among 
the ancient saints, Dliruva and Pralhad have 
been mentioned dy Kabir, and among modem 
saints 5rats3''endra, fioraksha and Baidas. Dadu 
mentions the names of I'll'amadeva, Peepa and 
Snkadcva as having partaken of the divine juice. 
Kabir partitmlarjj' mentions JMirabai as having 
been never satisfied by the drauglits of divine 
juice, as she continuously repeats the performance, 
cup after cup. Dadu returns the compliment on 
Kabir, ivlioin he describes as having been never 
satisOed b3’ the divine juice and as feeling thirsty 
even today : PiWfr ^ «n5iT, sr | JapRm. WTiat- 
ever may be the position in regard to the historic 
mlationship of the names mentioned herein, it is 
certain that Kabir and Dadu laid great stress 
on the enjoyment of the draughts of divine juice 
by the Great Saints. 

5, God introxicaiion : Kabir — We have said 
above that the conception of Basa leads on to 
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the eonoeption:of “ Madira ” in Kahir. Madira ia 
veritably the intoxicating spiritual wine. In the 
song which we shall now diacnss, | ^ ?Rf ^ 
Eabir gives ua a very sustained account of 
the production of this intoxicating spiritual 
liquor. The present Pada may be supposed to bo 
one of the best continued metaphors in Kabir or 
even in Hindi literature. It may be taken to he a 
very good illustration of what we may call 

TEie six points in the present song in connec* 
tion with the production and the enjoyment of 
this intoxicating spiritual liquor are: (1) the 
value of the spiiitua! liquor in satiaiing and 
stabilising the mind of the aspirant; (2) the 
components that go to make up the liquor j (3 ) 
the method by means of which the manufacture 
of the spiritual wine is to commence ; (4 ) the 

sacrifice iliat is to be offered for the successful 
production of the divine liquor—in the present 
cascj the sacrifice of the goat of Eros; ( 6 ) the 
actual oozing out of the divine liquor iix>m the 
pipe of the Sushumna^ aud (6) eulogy of the man 
who is an expert in the production of this liquor. 

In the first place^ Kabir throws out a 
challenge to any so-called Saint to produce 
this divine liquor. He knows that those who can 
produce this divine liquor are very few indeed. 
I ^ ia the challenge which ho 

throws out, “ Is there any saint he asks, “ who 
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can evoke in iia the beatificatory experience called 
Sahaja ? As a liquor-woman gives us filled cups 
of liquor, can such a Saint give me even a drop of 
Kama Rasa 1 ” “ If he can, I shall he prepared ", 
says Kabir, to give him the brokerage of my 
entire life-long penance." 

Ill the second place, Kabir tells ua that for the 
actual production of the spiritual liquor, we have 
to cut to pieces all our evil passions—wfu", 

^ and — and to mix their essence w*ilh 
the Gut of the Guru’s word. Psychologically 
speaking, there is an energy uuderl 3 diig all these 
emotions. The emotions cannot come into play 
unless there is a psychic energy to serve as their 
substratum. When these emotions are cut to 
pieces, their essence is to be gathered. That 
essence in psj^chie energy. This ^ psychic energy 
is to be mixed with the Gur of the Guru’s word. 
The mixture is to be put into the body-pot, aud 
the pot is to he closed, and no outlet is to be kept 
for it. This is as much as to say that further 
stages in the process must be accomplished en¬ 
tirely inside a man’s heart. “ Mauna ” is probably 
one of its chief charaeteristica. 

The next stage in the production of the divine 
liquor, says Kabir, is the construction of a fire¬ 
place and the igniting of fire. Let all the fourteen 
worlds now constitute the fire-place, and let the 
fire of Brahman be lit inside it. Let the closed 
JO 
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body-pot be now kept on this fire, so that it ^vill 
begin to boil to the realisation-point. Without 
extreme toil and tiirmol, no high achievements 
are possible. 

It may be remembered that, in all ceremonial 
production, it ia customary to offer a sacrifice 
before the process of production is started. In 
the present case, it is the goat of Eros that must 
be sacrificed. Madana is proverbially regarded as 
a goat. The great Ekanath in a famous song has 
spoken about the exploits of this undaunted goat 
in subjugating even Shankar and Narada, ajtd its 
ultimate concpicst b3' Shuka : tfi 

■•3 

^ ^ I t 

I tfTr?sn?iTR 1 -^ifH'^i II, Kabir is not 
satisfied with the mere conquest of this goat; it 
must be sacrificed before the lire of Bmhman. We 
are told by Kabir that the ivay to sacrifice this 
goat of Eros is to throttle it, and not to kill it, so 
that it may give out the Anahat Sound before 
it dies. 

Fifthly, says Kabir, when the body-pot has 
been kept boiling for a long time on the fii'e of 
Brahman and a proper sacrifice has been made, 
then the divine bquor will begin to trickle do«m 
from the topmost part of the body by way of the 
distilling pipe of the Sushumna, which will act as 
a distributing agent of the nectary wine to tbo 
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THrious parts of the body, ao as to keep theni 
satiated, powerful, and equanimous. In the case 
of other Uquore, a man feels intoxicated and loses 
hia head and senses. In the case of divine liquor, 
a man keeps his head cool, and has a complete 
control of all his sense-organa and mind. 

This happened in his own case, says Kabir, 
when the nectary wino he enjoyed kept him in 
perfect equanimity and beatification. Such a life, 
he says, is a vety difficult one, and he alone, 
who has ohtained a knowledge of the process from 
a proper spiritual teacher, can become proficient 
in it. 

liet ns now proceed to consider three famous 
songs from Kabir in which be speaks in detail 
about the satiety, the freedom, and the equani¬ 
mity prodirced in him by the state of divine 
intoxication. In these songs we can trace some¬ 
what the influence of Sufism on Kabir, aa well as 
an admixture of Urduised and Punjabi words 
instead of Khadi-Boli or Bhnjpuri. In the poem 

fr^TPTT w'e are told by Kabir that the 

spiritual aspirant becomes or mad after the 

vision of God. Then, we are told, he becomes 
and MTUTTiT ffPr. Thus, entirely 
maddened by the vision of God, such a Saint 
leads a life of solitary mdependence. The body 
clings to him, as described in a famous verse of 
the Bhagvata as an gmhr to a drunken man. 
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^ 'Rirfir \ 

WT iTf^7T*T5T^; II 

Those wlio have read Pali literature know how, in 
one dialogue of Buddha, we read the description 
of a or a rhinoceros. The name of the ^ 

is ^Tirferr^F^. The Saint of Kabir becomes such 
a 5^1^*nw or a totally detached person. Kabir 
tells us further that every breath of the Saint is 
almost like a cup of wine. This ie under Sufistic 
influenee. In every breath that the Saint dedi¬ 
cates to God be is drinking a cup of immortal wine. 
A Hindu would have said nectar. But we do not 
mind it, because wine here Is nectar. What are 
the effects of drinking this eup of immortal wine? 

fw»U ^ tmfr. The Saint drinks wine 

while his associates arc improved. This is a sort 
of an dTU'ifd mA+R. Trima facie', tbe&e two things 
are unconnected, and j^et one rises from the other. 
A man has to lead a pure and spiritual life, and 
this will result in improving the character and ideals 
of those who come into contact with him. Kabir 
also tells UB that such a Saint moves and nods like 
an elephant in ruts : arra 'Tfr Sftnf ^ 

This, of course, is not an ideal to be kept, or 
attained by every aspirant. Barely a man like 
Kabir can hope to reach that stage. Finally, he 
tells us that when a Saint takes this mne of God- 
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love he becomea free from infatuation and doubt. 
He reaches a state of perfect equanimity. The 
pauper and the prince are to iiim alike : ^ 

I wi% ^ ^ 3nw f^rr tttt ^?it 
The Saint lives in such a perfect state of equani¬ 
mity. He has a hidden vision. Valuing his owti 
soul, he cares for nobody, and aits in divine con¬ 
templation. The Saint in Kabir sitting in posture 
in divine ccstacy is definitely on a par iiith the 
Upanishadic sage who sits singing to himself the 
”song of universal unity. ” 

In another verse, HWHf, Kabir des¬ 

cribes his love towards God, using tho famous 
word 5^. The word ^ carries a double eense. 
It may mean love to the beloved, as well as lovo 
to God. Many so-caUed mystics have spoken as 
if they could institute a comparison betw-een 
sexual love and divine love. The present writer 
has shown in his work on A Constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy ” how this comparison 
is totally faulty. Even one of the Upanishads has 
said : finurf ^ i 

In spite of the dictum that all Upamas in¬ 
volve a difference or it is very desirable to 
remove all appendage of sexual relationship from 
the conception of divine love. To describe God 
as the beloved, whether in the masculine or in the 
feminine sense, is equally uTong. The love of God 
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stands in a category altogether apart from any 
sexual relationship. 

It was with this divine love that Kabir was 
filled to the brini. As a consequence of his intoxi¬ 
cation hy God-love, he remained totally inde- 
X>cndei]t of the world, and there was no necessity 
for him to wander like a beggar from door to 
door. Ho was absolutely self-poised and self- 
suHicient. It was, therefore, unnecessary, he says, 
that anybody should atvaken him from his slumber, 
and impose any on him. Kow the word 

frfwft might have been employed here in either 
of two scnsies. Kabir tells us that as he was en¬ 
tirely filled with God-inlosieation, it was not 
‘possible’for aiij'body to rouse him from that state. 
Also, as he had attained to unison with God, he 
knew his duties very well and it w*as ‘unnecessary' 
for anybody to bring him to the consciousness of 
his duty, iii his case thus was neither 

imssible nor necessary. Kal>ir wontiered how the 
whole world was breaking its head for the sake of 
fame. To him, the Name of God was all in all, as 
also the Form of God, which was always present 
before him, and he was never separated from his 
Lord even for a single moment. 

Three t-onsequonees followed from this continu¬ 
ous vision of God. In the first place, there was 
no necessity for him to have friendship (rnff) with 
the world. Secondly, it w’as not necessary for him 
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to entertain any expectations (^prTjfrtt) whatsoever. 
All of his desires were fulfilled, and there was no 
necesaitj? for him to expect anything from any¬ 
body. Thirdly, all Jiis anxiety (ifntl) w'as at an 
end, as he knew that God a’ould alwaj'a protect 
him, support Jiim, and vindicate him. Ou the 
w'holc, tiicrefore, it may be seen tliat Kabir’s 
divine love made him rise siiperioi' to all ideas of 
?TTfV, and 

Finally, Kabir says, the reason why he was 
able to attain to this state was that he had en¬ 
tirely unburdened himself of the load of duality. 
Duality was a very heavy load indeed. As unity 
of experience bad in Kabir taken the place of dua¬ 
lity, he could walk on the slender path of spiritual 
life w ith great case. Had he taken the load of 
duality on his head, the razor-edge of spiritual 
experience ^Tvr) might have mortally injured 
him, and made all spiritual progress impossible. 

In another verse, Kabir tells us how such a 
Saint aequirea an absolute equanimity through 
God-possess ion. Those who have read Greek Philo¬ 
sophy know that ‘Epoebe’ was regarded as the 
greatest moral virtue by the Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics alike. Silence, ‘Haunam’, speechless- 
ness is ‘Epoche\ ji^ pr fR ^ says_ Kabir. 
What necessity is there for a man to speak, when 
he has reached that spiritual stage T It is much 
better to be silent than to move the lips, Kabir 
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is describing in the above verse the state of 
‘Epoche’ after God-realisation. He gives us four 
Illustrations. In the first place^ he says, a man 
TS'bo is in possession of a diamond and has tied it 
in a knot,— is it necessary for him to open it 
from time to time, and see whether the diamond is 
there or not ? The diamond is there. Similarly, 
** the diamond of God is inside me,” says Kabir, 
“ I am in sure possession of it. Why should I open 
it now and again ? ” Secondly, Kabir gives us 
the illustration of a balance with two pans. So 
long aa an aspirant has not attained to God-vision, 
we may say that in his case one pan is up and the 
other is down, ^ i jft ER ^ 

Hy the attainment of God, however, the 
upper pan cornea to a level with the other, aa in 
the case of Krishna. What now remains to be 
weighed ? ^ irf ER The Saint in all ways 

thus becomes equal to God. 

Then Kabir tells us that sueli a Saint always 
lives in a state of God-enjoyment. In Uttar 
Pradesh, it is customary for women to sell liquor. 
Who can prevent a liquor-woman from drinking as 
much liquor as she likes ? Similarly, who can pre¬ 
vent the Saint, who has once attained to the vision 
of God, from enjoying that vision as long, 
as much, and as often as he likes ? Kabir also 
gives a fourth illustration : ^ 'tr urff 

Wf A Hansa has reached his final habitati 
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the Manasa Sarovara. Why should it be necessary 
for him now to hunt out small ponds and tanks ? 
When we have reached the highest God inside our 
heart, why should we open out our eyes ? — ^ 
^ wf ^ i 

In the end, Kabir tells ua that he has found 
God even behind a sesamum. Another variant of 
this idea is to be found in a maxim which tells us 
few ah% ‘ There is a mountain behind a 

sesamum In the same manner, says Kabir, 1 
have found the great God behind the tiniest thing 
like a sesamum. Tukaram also has told us that 
the great God, who fills the universe, makes his 
home even in a sesamum : fessT 1 ^rfe 

^ The tiniest particle in the universe 

and the smallest craimj’, according to Carlyle, is 
filled vdth the presence of God. The macrocosm 
is fully present in the microcoam. The microcosm 
according to Kabir fully reveals the presence and 
the power of God, 


6. Lifting of the coamic deceit : Kabir^Ait&e 
having discussed the Sufistic inffuenco on Kabir, 
let us now proceed to consider a few Vedantic 
ideas in him. One such is his description of Maya 
as a great temptress (). In the poem 

wpj ^3nT, he calls Maya the wife of Ramaiyya 
{tw ). lu anotlier connection we have discussed 
in Kabir the relationship of Maya and Ishwar in 
dl 
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his doctrine of Nlranjano.. At present vrt may 
say that this great Maya tempts every perstm in, 
the world. As the Marathi verse says, 
arttsl ^ »T^nf! I iTfJiTiiiFiiTfh »i#. She wields her 

great power in the celestial world, the nether 
world, and the mortal world, and causes conster¬ 
nation in the minds of everybody, Gods and 
Sages have suffered alike. Gods like Brahma, 
Vishnu and Mahesh, and sages like Narad a, Shringi 
and Parashara, have all fallen a prey to this temp¬ 
tress. Narada had to become a Naradi. Shringi 
had perforce to marry Shanta, the adopted 
daughter of Dasharath. Parashara had to fall a 
prey to a fisherman's daughter Matsyagandha, 
from whom the great Vyasa was horn, Saints 
and Sadhus in spito of their religious austerities 
have suffered equally from her temptation. Ihose 
who impart the Afantra in the ear ( ), thus 

falling an easy prey to the temptress, as well as 
those who have by their presenec brought light to 
Kashi (N^^rraff), have-equally suffered from this 
temptress. The so-called great Yogeshwaras are 
no exception : they are also equally tempted hy 
ifaya. On being so tempted, they Ijegin to ponder 
how this should have happened, reflexly combing 
their beards. The wdxole w orld has suffered by 
the euchantments of this Jfaya. “ Myself alone,” 
says Kabir, “ have been fortunate in being saved 
from her clutches. 1 caught hold of the rope of 
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Shabda and by lU balp have been able to cross 
the river of existence: ^ *tff tr. 

Then in another verse ffnit wo 

have a further contribution to Vedantic thought 
by Kabir. Some time back,we discussed the physio¬ 
logical side of Sahaj a Samatlhi. Here we shall 
explain the distinction between an absolutistio 
interpretation of Sahaja Samadhi, and a mystical 
enjoyment of it. The true Sahaja Samadhi, says 
Kabir, goes on increasing in intensity in a geome¬ 
trical ratio. It is the culmination of spiritual 
wealth. In the poem of Kabir which we are 
considering, we iinti two different strata.'It is just 
ttie difference between an abeolutistic philosophy, 
and an enjoyment of mystical experience. In a 
fine Sanskrit verse, we have an exact illustration 
of the absolutistic description of Sahaja Samadhi: 

^ Prf^'jfi ufh; snwr: wc 

fST ?r i 

r^frirrf^ fhft 

iTUrfri fmrtmJT II 

“ AU that I talk is in prayer to you, 0 God, Every 
step I take is a perambulation about you, 0 God. 
My enjoyment is your worship, and my sleep is 
ecstasy.” This might be the philosophy of an 
idler. IVhat are the characteristics of mystical 
enjoyment ? 

aiTO 5T a ^ mrl i 

^ ^ ^ n 
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Do not shut your eyesj do not close your oars, 
but see God, recognise Him and laugh. This is 
just the meaning of the mystical enjoyment in 
Sahaja Samadht, Then, Kabir telk us that by 
the enjoyment of mystical experience, all dirty 
emotions must come to an end, even on account 
of the physical influence of Shabda. “If I get 
up or sit doTSTi, my mind is fixed on God This 
is the way of life which Kabir calls 
ecstatic life or life in the suporconscious state. 
Wo have known the distinction between 
and Tf=flr. What is the use of mere talking, what 
is the use of thinking ? We must live philosophy, 
“ I sing it in living says Kabir ; ^ ir^ gvtrfir 
WTT > 7 Tf, In that state which passes 
beyond happiness and sorrow, we should remain 
absolutely attuned and merged in God: 

*r^ Tom, i 

7, Ecstasy and tlit Stislenanct of the world — 
Mania and Sahhfi. We have seen in the preecciing 
poem that Kabir advises us to remam in a state 
of mergence, whether actually in Samadhi or out 
of it. There are two very fine poems i>ertaioing 
to this kind of experience—one from Mauin, and 
the other from Sakha, The poets majf not be 
very much known to fame but the poems are 
exceedingly fine. The first of them refers to the 
state of Samadhi itself, and the second to the state 
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5TP4R. Both the poems contain a description of 
the height to be reached in spiritual experience. 
But the special featiire.s of the two arc, that while 
in the one case, there ia an addition of psychologi¬ 
cal and metaphysical thought, in the other, there 
is ail addition of poetical and social reflection. On 
the whole, the two poems may be said to give us 
the experience of the mystics at the height of 
spiritual realisation, 

In the poem m ffTT w ^ stVfw, taken from the 
posthumous diary of the Saint of Umadt, we shall 
consider six important points. In the first place, 
the poet tells tis that God gave liim an ensign, an 
emblem, a mark, by means of which his spiritual 
progress became smooth, and he was ultimatoly 
enabled to reach the goal of his spiritual endea¬ 
vour. The word used in the poem is Nishilna 
which means au orablem, or even a banner in 
Hindi, and in Marathi a flag or a banner. Tukarani, 
for example, said : fWiw 

that having seen the Nishaua of God, he 
could know that the temple of Got! was approach¬ 
ing, and that thus he was sure to meet his deity. 
In the Kannacl language, we have a very fine word 
5^ to signify this idea. There is a maxim in the 
Kanareae language Txt irds which 

means tliat if you ma 3 " sec the ensign once, you 
will never more return to this earthly existence. 
The difference between this ensign and the star in 
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Tennyson’'s ‘Voyage* is tliat wliile inTeanyaon the 
star is merely a ‘ telos* for the sailor, towards which 
he might constantly direct his ship, in the present 
case, it becomes a constant guide and coinj>aiiion 
to carry us to the destination through all the toils 
and turmoils of life. 

The second point of importance in the poem 
is the very great suggestion which is made therein 
that the so-called form, light, sounil, and colour, 
which a mystic experiences, are merely the out¬ 
ward correspondencea of the qualities of his heart. 
Whatever we spiritually visualise is ourselves. 
According to the mystical law, whatever a mystic 
perceives at any time by any form of sense corres¬ 
ponds exactly to the stage of development of his 
oviTi spiritual temper and capacity. The Sanskrit 
expression which, in the ease of the present 
song, is put as aw ^ arf^ tells us exactly that what 
a mystic sees is, really, what he is, and that liis 
spiritual status is to be measured by what he is 
able to see. This interpretation dawned upon the 
present WTiter W'hen he was reJlecting on the 
famous lines of Alanikaprabhu Irfe 

?Tf^ This might be elaborated later on 

in a forthcoming work on Kamatak mysticisra. At 
present, it would be enough to say, that, for all 
practical purposes, ?fr*nTr»r consists merely in the 
correspondence of the mystical experieuee with 
the spiritual quality of the heart. 
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The autiior of the poetn iftr ^ ^ 
seems to be what might be called a colorist, so far 
as one of his principal experiences is concerned. 
He talks of four diflerent kinds of colour—the red, 
the dark, the white, and the blue, It may be 
remembered by students of Indian Plulosophy 
that these colours corrcBpond exactly to the Raja, 
Tama and 8attva qualities, and to the state which 
carries tia beyond these three qualities, namely 
Also, Indian psychology tells us that these 
colours correspond respectively to the states of 
dream, deep sleep, the waking state, and the 4th 
unnameable state, Turya or the snperconscioua. 
Besides the eorrespondence of the colours with the 
qualities anc! the states of consciousness, wc must 
take into account their correspondence with the 
emotions also. It is a famous doctrine of Theo¬ 
sophy, and perhaps one, in which that system may 
be said to have made a good contribution to 
psycho-mystic analysis, that redness would 
represent rage, darkness would represent \’ice, 
whiteness would represent purity, blueness would 
represent intelligence, yellowTiess would represent 
devotion, and greenness, in exact correspondence 
with the Shakespearean dlctuni, jealousy. It is very 
peculiar how nature is filled with all these colours. 

‘ Vibgyor ’ would be merely a miniature way of 
accounting for the complexity and extent of the 
colours. In any case, it is worth while considering 
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to "O'hat extcDt the colours whieh a mystic sees 
correspond to bis own internal emotions. 

A fourth point of importance in the present 
poem is the way in which the author speaks about 
hia awakening of the Lord in the Unraani state. 
This kind of conception is familiar to the students 
of mystical poetry. It is not God who needs 
awakening, but it is the man who has to avi'aken 
himself to God, The Lord is alwaj's awake. How 
would it be possible for a man to awaken Him ? 
Itan ie to awaken himself to the consciousness and 
presence of God, and keep him,self awake in that 
state All Prabhatis and Bhupalis would there¬ 
fore seem to be out of place. As we shall later 
see when we come to the poems of Raidas, God 
does not need any lights or sounds ; similarly, he 
does not need any awakening. A famous saint of 
the South used to say that by an^, which is 
only another name of the Frabhati or Bbupali, w'O 
ought to understand that we have to drive away 
the ^ or canker of sleep from our own eyes, and 
rouse ourselves to the consciousness of God Instead 
of making any attempt to awaken God Himself. 

At the end of the poem, "we meet with two 
very signliicant metaphysical points which are 
made to correspond, in the present case, with 
certain mystical experiences. We have already 
read accounts of the spiritual bath in Charandas 
and the mellifluous juice in Kabir, (1 ) As a 
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consequeDce of the first, we uodersUnd from 
the preseat poem that the difference between Slav© 
and Master, Self aod God, vanishes. The two 
names become one, and the 'nhirl-gig of existence 
ceases : 

oTPFT a^TdT, F'laX W I 

^ ^ W >< 

(2) As a consequence of the drinking of the 
mellifluons juice, the poet takes us a step further 
and tells us that tiie mystic in that state is able 
to reach the Vmid, the One reality, namely God; 

Now, in the next Pads, €r^ 

vrr sum, which we proceed to discuss, we iiave a 
fine description of what we may call the 
or the post-ecstatic state. The seeker, who was 
hitherto imprisoned in the bonds of existence, has 
now been sot free. Ho has attained to that parti¬ 
cular breath of wakefulness w hich has put an end 
to all Bleep, eloth and stupor. The poet gives 
various analogies to describe this condition of the 
freed soul, and compares him ‘ seriatim" to a bee, a 
bird, and a fish. The bee, w^hieh was hitherto 
imprisoned in a lotus, as in a Pandora s box, 
spreads its wings, hums, and flies away as soon 
as it is released. The bird, which has been act 
free, will not now live in a limited cage, but take 
its flight into the infinite empyrean. The self, 
which was pent up inside a tenement of bones, 
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will now» Jike a fish, in tlie sea of joy as 

soon aa it. envisages the Form of God. The ex¬ 
pression I whieii is used in this 

connection may be noted, is the liigbcst stage 
of happiness about which the Upanishads speak. 
W e are already familiar with the expression 
‘ tenement of hones * in the famous Vedic passage 
or in Tulsidas’s phraseology, 
3tf?!TW*nr au. So far about the analogies that w'e 
meet ivith in this poem. 

Let us now proceed to consider tlie contribu¬ 
tion which the poem makes to the doctrine of 
Self-realisation, The released person has to thank 
his very earthly vesture because it paved the 
way for his spiritual realisation. “The earthly 
life which was nevertheless the support of spiritual 
light anrl form and sound has now fid filled its 
raison d’etre." The poet now proceeds to a very 
fine anti acute description of the musical experien¬ 
ces of such a person. “ Ttie tujie and beat and 
the pitch of spiritual sound having reached the 
limitless, a state of creative equanimity has been 
produced.” Here, the conception of the ?PT or 
creative equanimity is a remarkable one* and is 
the Berecynthia of all further mystical experience. 
Consequently, wo are told by the poet that such a 
mystic automatically begins to sing the song of 
unison. We are also told that, in a state of self- 
unison, an indescribable and inexplicable hymn is 
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emerging out of his organ of speech. Wo can very 
well realise that this ia. like that Upanishadie des¬ 
cription, As the final act 

of his spiritual exi>crience, wo are told that, in a 
state of eloquent silence, the priest now worships 
his own form. Analogies from Patanjali and the 
Bhagvadgita are not wanting to ranfirm this 
experience of the saint: 

tpr II 

We finally come to the social aspect of 
mystical experience. The Saint is surrounded not 
merely by a number of devotees, but also by those 
who are indifierent to his activities. Our friend, 
the frog, cannot appreciate the j)en’'ading frag¬ 
rance, even though he is in the midst of a hundred 
full-blown lotuses. Also, the poem compares the 
Saint to a celestial tree, which, overladen ndth 
ambrosial fruit, ia rec linin g towards the earth, and 
he who has bocu blessed to come under its shade 
is partaking of the juice without ever having 
gone in search of it. Finally, we are luld that 
the affection of this jwrfected Saint has descended 
to the very gravel of the earth, while his lumino¬ 
sity has transcendetl the Limits of the earthly 
horizon. It may not now' look wonderful if the 
mystic says as the Upanishadie passage has 
described it: 
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8. Posi-ec^talic ejaculations: Gulal, JYnra- 
haj-ina/h a?i^ Paidas— (i) GuM— We have 
referred towards the end of the above song to the 
post^ecatatic ejaculations of an Upanishadic seen 
We shall now consider a few of such post-ecstatic 
ejaculations from Hindi saints. Gulal has given 
us a very fine poem in the HLndola Raga> namely» 

ffTi noiw, 

It is remarkable to see that while the poet 
is discussing about the Hindola or the cradle, he 
is also expressing it in the Hindola Raga, It is a 
very beautiful musico-mystical performance. The 
Bhojpuri dialect adds oven a little more sa'ectncss, 
simplicity, and directness to the contents of the 
poem. Gulal calls upon ua -in the first place to 
sing the Anubhava Mangal on the pattern of the 
Janaki Majigal and the Parvati Manga!. Let us 
sing the auspicious song of self-realisation, he 
says. He compares the Self to a child in the cradle 
of Reality, and describes the spiritual Teacher as 
giving a swing to it. Readers of Kannada mysti¬ 
cal literature could easily recall to their minds 
that famous song of Kndalurcah si^fsfarT one 
of the most beautiful compositions in Kannada 
Mystical literature which we may review in course 
of time. The cradle in which the child is lying, says 
Gulal, is a very miraculous one, having no poles to 
support it, nor any ropes to bind it. The belis 
attached to the cradle are ringing continuously 
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dfty aud niglit, itt ordsr to put tho child to spiri¬ 
tual sleep* These might veritably be the harmo¬ 
nious and subtle musical sounds of the Anabat to 
lull a person to Samadhi, One of the most won¬ 
derful things about the cradle is, Gulal tells us 
further, that while the spiritual teacher is giving 
it a swing, the cradle leaves the world altogether, 
liica into the empyrean, and the child in the cradlct 
namely, the Self, which is the supreme object of 
love, becomes dissociated and transcendent. These 
utterances, we may say, are w‘onderfully full of 
Upanishadic reminiscences. When Gulal tells us 
that the Self is the supreme object of love 
be is recallirig to our mind the Upanishadic dictum 
5 ’nTTaf !RW!?*rr, as 

w'cll as the dictum tliat the Atman is scT, the 
most loveable of all things, Eut the question 
arises when the Self is described as tho supreme 
object of love, whether tills should be regarded as 
a fact or as an ideal. In other words, the most 
important question to settle is whether the Self is 
an object of love actually, or whether it ought to 
be the object of supreme love. It would not be 
an easy matter to regard the Self actually as the 
supreme object of love, but there is no harm in 
saying that the Self should be regarded as an Ideal 
to which all must aspire. Then again, when Gulal 
is speaking of tlm Self as leaving its connection 
with the world, and becoming dissociated and 
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transcendent, we are reminded of another [Jpam> 
shadic passage 

5t?*TTcI y 'IT 5*fl1lntWW 

Aristotle was not wrong in describing the highest 
Reality or God as transcendent. In such a trans< 
cendent state, it is no wonder that GnJal might be 
justified in saying that there is no return for the 
Self again to the world : sr irff aiw recall* 

ing to our mind the famous Sutra of Badarayana 
5R?rnr ll 

(ii) Naraltarinatk — Another post-ecstatic 
ejaculation of a somewhat different type - the 
Bocio - mystical type - may be found in a Hnft 
song of Xarharinath, the teacher of Mahipati, 
whom we hare already metioned in tlie song 
^ w ^ ift sprriT ^ 

Narharinnth describes the Saint, who has reached 
the highest state of experience, as calling himself 
merely a bondsman of his spiritual Teacher. The 
Saint calls himself a beggar who lives merely on 
alms, and therefore lb not in need of help from 
anybody. He describes himself as a lunatic who 
lives in the enjoyment of his spiritual intoxica¬ 
tion. Finally, he calls himself the hing of his 
mind, in fact, the king of all he surveys. 

Narharinath proceeds next to give us some of 
the mystical utterances of such a Saint. The 
Saint describes himself as in the enjoyment of the 
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ten different sounds in the Gagana Mandal, the 
circle of the heavens, in the present case the top 
of the brain. The Sun and the Moon walk as 
torch*bearer 3 before him, he says. Kabir has des¬ 
cribed God walking like a sepoy before him 
(siTr ^ ). In the same way, Jnaneshwar 

fipeaks about God as walking with a torch in hia 
hand in front of Siimself; ^ Tiiirdly, 

the Saint describes himself as enjoying the deli¬ 
cious nectar from the which wm may take 

as representing the pan of the cranium. The WFT 
has already been described above along with the 
So, in the present ease, the which 

has got a Yogic and occult connotation, may be 
taken to imply the pan of the cranium, in w'hich 
the mellifluous juice is stored, and from which 
the Saint drinks to bis heart’s content. 

Finally, the mi^stic describes himself as sit¬ 
ting by the side of a smoking fire ( ^ ), and as 
having gone beyond the ‘triplets’. Now the triplets 
might signify either the qualities, or the states of 
consciousness. The mystic might have described 
himself as in the state, having gone beyond 

the three qualities of and or as having 

come to live in the Tuiya state, wdiieh is beyond 
the three states of consciousness and 

It would be perfectly psychological to re¬ 
gard this fourth stale as the Turya, which passes 
beyond the three states of consciousness, but fur- 
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tlier to go on to dc-Soribe the Uumani state as 
the fifth is only an unnceded venture in the region 
of the ‘ad iulmituni*. Some Vc dan tins have regard¬ 
ed the Uumani state as a fiftli, and if this process 
u'ere allowed, one docs not know where one might 
stop. It is best, therefore, to suppose the sut)cr- 
eonscioiis state as one — call it the Turj'^a or the 
Unuiani or by whatever other nanie you please. 
Narharinath describes the Turya as having been 
inverted into the Unmani, thus suggesting that 
the Turya and the Unmani are the obverse and 
the reverse sides of the same state. In any case, 
it is In that state, call it the Turj'u or the 
Unmani, that God is attained : (hw irf 

Finally, we have a fine passage in the poem 
in which the teacher is giving advice to his spiri¬ 
tual disciple. We cannot do better than quote it 
in the original. “ Take care of every moment. 
Allow not a single eyc-Iash to beat in vain. Bum 
your sins. Awaken the Invisible Lord : 

’<i*iI'll, You have not to live here 

for ever. Work unceasingly, for you do not know 
when the lent may fall ”, It is wonderful to see 
liow the teacher of Alahipati tells him not to sit 
silent but to work : ^ in firm t. 

In modem parlance, we hear of great encourage¬ 
ment being given to secular work. In the poem 
under consideration, our mind is called back to 
spiritual work. It would not be incompatible to 
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combine the two. The truest advice would be a 
combination of secular and spiritual work toge¬ 
ther, This same idea is expressed by Kabir else¬ 
where ; *rc ifc ^ ^ ^ ^ I 

=ii^ ^ wr, 'Tf? n- We should 

not allow even a single breath to pass unutilised. 
It would not bo impossible to fasten your mind 
on God, while your hand is doing its work. 

(iii) Haidas — Wo shall now proceed to two 
celebrated poems of Raidas in which there are 
four important points, and which we may discuss 
together, two physical and two moral. In the 
first poem, aiKtfl ■T'^T ^ ^fT^, Raidas is in a way 
criticising his spiritual brother Kabir. ICahir al¬ 
ready talked about Arati. “ Where shall I kindle 
my light, 0 God,” asks Raidas: atiidl ^ 

“ That is filling thy servant with wonder; 

Thou art present everyivhere, where 
shall I then plant my lights before Thee ? Second¬ 
ly, is it not a parody to wave lights before Thee, 
0 Resplendent God, when, through every one of 
Tliv hairs, dazzles the brilliance of a thousand 
Suns? 

Tffe fTT^ wiTO ^ \ 

^ annft fw ii 

Even supposing a Bairagi were to use vessels made 
of the highest quality of gold and place lights in 
them, God w'ill not appear to bis foolish vision. 
What is then the use of your golden vessels or 
3S 
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brilliant lights ? They will not help yon. ” In a 
similar style, the present writer is reminded of an 
utterance of & great Kannada saint - the saint of 
Nimbargi — who, when his disciples went to him, 
and waved lights of camphor in his hoiise, said 
" What is the use of burning this (joantity of 
camphor ? If God could be attained by l>uming 
huge quantities of camphor, people would spend 
last sums of money on the purchase of camphor, 
]^ut God is not to be bought so cheaply. ’* In a 
similar manner, waving lights in golden ve.ssels is 
of no use, says Eaidaa. 

In an analogous vein, an anonymous absolutistic 
Hindi poet has said in a poem which is very popu¬ 
lar in Uttar Pradesh, "Tt is a great problem to me, 
O God, how to appease Thee. There is no article 
W'hich I can use for Thy service. TIiou art present, 
O Lord, in the Image, and Tlion art present in the 
ilowers. Placing flowers on Thy image is like 
placing God upon God. If 1 were to make an in¬ 
vocation to Tliee, it would be doing injustice to 
Thy orani-preeenee, because Thou art present here 
as everywhere. If I were to ring a bell in order 
to w’ake Thee up, it wouJd be an act of great dis¬ 
respect, because TJiou art always wakeful. 1 f I 
were to make any offering to Thee, It would be 
carrying coals to Kew* Castle, because Thou art 
the master of everything in the world, and thus no 
offering could be made to Thee, Waving lights 
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before Thee would be ootirely ridiculous because 
any Ught that we might place before Thee is like 
darkness before that great luminoue Being which 
Thou art, before whom the Sun, the Moon and the 
Stars look only like dark bodies, We might see 
from this poem how its author regards God not 
merely as omnipresent and as the source of 
all light, as Eaidas did, but also as the source 
of all sound, fragrance, and energy. The litre of 
argument, however, is only in continuation of 
what we have seen in Rardas above. 


Let us now proceed to two further points in 
Raidas - those which deal with the moral ques¬ 
tions of sin and liberation. In the celebrated poem 
snr I Raidas says, “ Our sacred books 

have rightly bestowed praise on Your Holy Name, 
0 God, as Saviour from our sins. Wliat sins how¬ 
ever, can you save me from, if I have no sms to 
my credit ? 

aft TTT Jiit 
^ ^ II 

How can water wash off mud from a man’s feet, if 
they have never lieen immersed in mud at all t 
mi 3ni w •rw, 

^rt ^ qwrt n 

When the mind of a man is in the grip of sensua- 
ity, then alone can the Name of God save him 
rom its compelling might 
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^PwiH ^nrrt ti 

Yon can never take away the spots from an im* 
maculate mind^ ^ arar, ^ 

And lastly ”, says Raidas, ** people are 
imploring Tbee to give them salvation or libera- 
tion, I am not going to pray to Thee at all. I 
am thankful to you, 0 God, for your kiiidness, 
but how can you release a man who is already 
free : 31??^ ^ I am perfectly free al¬ 

ready; how can you bestow freedom on me ? ” 
Independence will come to those who are depen¬ 
dent, but cannot come to those who are already 
free. So Raidas does not wajit to imt himself in 
a prayerful attitude towaids God at all. 

We can see from these poems to what lofty 
heights a realtser like Raidas could go. From the 
lofty pedestal of mystical experience, he would see 
the omnipresence, and the universal resplendence of 
God. Also having attained to heights of mystical 
and moral perfection, he would say to himself that 
ho had lived a sinless and spotless life, and that 
therefore he w£ia not in need of any liberation. 

in short would be of no value to him 
whatsoever before 31^1%. would be libo- 

ration after death, liberation while living 

and though living. : 

9. A^posihship and Propheihood : Kahir _ 

We shall next proceed to consider the highest 
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watermark of in Kabir, namely his apos- 

tleship, or prophethood. In the poem Tf ^ ^ 

there are three very important points. In 
the first place, Kabir asserts that tlie world is in¬ 
different to the Saints, second, he analyses the 
causes of this indifference, third, he proclaims his 
apostleship to the world, Kabir begins by saying 
cryptically, " I will tell you only if it can be told 
by word of mouth. I am astonished at i^eople’s 
indifference, in spite of my continued endeavours 
for their betterment. ” These remarks of Kabir 
put us in mind of similar utterances from other 
great writers. Jesus Christ has told us that the 
prophet is not honoured in his own time and 
country. The great Vyasa said in the Mahabliarata 

^ * *TTT[: “ with my hand 

uplifted, I am telling the W'hole world to listen; 
hut nobody is so good as to listen to me, ” Ram- 
das has said ; 

*Tnr ufjf i fi r i ttct 5nn«r t 

^ STTW I 

“ I am tired of teaehmg the world. People have 
remained listless and indifferent, in spite of my 
repeated efforts to better them, ’* Who will not 
recall Mahatma Gandhi's utterances in this oonnec- 
tion towards the end of bis career 1 

Kabir goes on to analyse the causes of this 
indifference. He finds that people are following 
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each his own whim. They are corrupted by arro¬ 
gance and avarice. The Bhagvadgita hae chara¬ 
cterised such men as . They arc filled 

with attachments both personal and impersonal to 
the very end of their life, and are losing their oivn 
selves : 

^ ^ ^ rPT ^ II 

Kabir tells us that many such people become 
exhausted in the middle of the sea of life, and in¬ 
numerable others go to the bottom. 

Lastly, with great pity for this condition of 
the world, Kabir unmistakably proclaims his apos- 
tleship or prophethood, “ God in his graciousness 
gave me the mandate and the power to save some 
at least, and thus to bring light into the life of 
some. If you are not now saved, you have to 
blame yourself and not me. ” The great Takaram 
said in a famous Abhanga in the same spirit : 

fTffif t ^ ir ii 

•rfl f ^ ^ arrrf^ i jit ?flTr ji 
30 ^ I 1 fTT j| 

5^ (5rr?fl ii 

“ It is not I who is speaking to you ”, says Tuka- 
ram : It is God who is speaking through me. 
Those who may not put their faith in me may 
not- regard this as true. I am telling you words 
which are filled with the Grace of God. ” “ It 
fills me with wonder ”, says Tukaram, “ how in 
spite of my repeated warnings the world is not 
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listening to me.” Kabir's nieesage was not 
different from tliat of Tukaram^ 

We now come to the last Pada in this col- 
lection^ namely, 'frfl ’'vherem 

Kabir may be said to have summed up his entire 
Spiritual lifen ** My Guru sa3'^ Kabir, gave 
me a miraculous herb. It was full of mellifluous 
juice : snjrf xm I deposited it in a mysterious 
vault inside my heart: ^rr # 

T\^ Now the value aJid power of Ihia herb is 
that all the five Nagas and the twenty^'‘fiYe Nagi- 
nis die an instantaneous death as soon as they 
smell it.” What are these five Kagas and twenty- 
five Naginis ? It is interesting to find Kabir 
taliiug here so much in terms of Samkhya Philo* 
Eophy. We have a famous passage in I&hwora— 
Kriahi^a wliieh describes the twenty-five Tattvas : 

If we just think of the lacuna in this enumeration 
of Kapila, we shall see that he has not made any 
mention of fi\^e Pranas* The five Kanuendnj^as 
are there i the five Mahabhutas are there : the 
five Tanmatras are there ; and five other entities 
are there, but there is no mention of the Paueha 
pranas^ The five Pranas are Naga^, and the 
twenty-five Tattvas are Naginis* All these die an 
instantaneous death w^hen they smell this myatio 
herb. The power of this herb is thus superior to 
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the five Pranas, and the twenty-five elements. 
Beyond these five Nagas and twenty-five Naginis, 
there is also a dark great Cobra which is repre¬ 
sentative of Death. This Kaliya, who threatened 
even Krishna, of course does not die by means 
of this herb. Death cannot ‘ die \ but he becomes 
terrified. Ho is terrified by the vision of the 
Sadguru : ^ Thus, said Kabir, he was 

saved by the power of the Sadguru. Not merely 
was he himself saved, but he was also able to save 
those who were bis associates : w 'rft^TT i 

The conception of Pari vara-Mukti which 
Kabir has in mind is different from the conception 
of iSarva-Mukti which has occupied a prominent 
place in contemporary Indian thought. We t hink 
that the conception of Sarva-Mukti is wrong. It 
breaks the law of Sufficient Reason. It is too 
much to believe that when one Saint is bom, the 
whole world is saved. The Parivara-Mukti is 
understandable, but Sarva-Mukti passes beyond 
our comprehension. It is all very well for Lord 
Buddha to say poetically : 

In contrast with such a conception of Sarva- 
Mukti stands the conception of Eka-Mukti which 
is familiar to students of Vedantic thought. Has 
not Carlyle told us to look to our own saving, and 
leave the saving of the world to its Maker ? The 
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conception of PariTara-Mukti of which. Kabir ia 
speaking takes a * via media' between Sarva-Mukti 
and Kka-Mukii. The Eka-Mukti and the Sarva- 
Mukti ate the thesis and the antithesis, of which 
Pari vara-Alukti is the synthesis. The Sadguru, 
according to Kabir, is therefor© one who liberates 
not merely himself, but also his associates. His 
associates in Leibnitziean fashion get the benefit 
of a spiritoal vinculum with him. Do not the 
iron filings catch up the power of the magnet ? 
Do not the planets derive their niumination from 
the Central Orb ? It is following some such line 
of argument that Kabir was able to say that on 
account of the presence and the power of God in 
him, he was able to save not merely himself, but 
all those who had been fortunate to come into 
spiritual co mmuni on with him. 
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CHAPTER I 


Incentives to Spiritual Life 
Introduction 

We have seen in the first part of our work how 
an aspirant rises, step by step, from certain incenti* 
vea to spiritual life to the culmination of spiritual 
experience. The five chapters in the first part, 
namely, on the Padas, we may say, constitute the 
macrocosm of spiritual experience as found in 
Hindi literature. The five chapters in the present 
part on the Dohas constitute the microcosm, with 
the same head-topics, seriatim, which are to be 
met witli in the first part of the work. In this 
division between Padas and Dohas, we have 
followed the time-honoured tradition in Hindi 
literature, which separates the Sbabdas from the 
Sakhis. Probably, this method is to be commend¬ 
ed, because a bigger thing cannot naturally go 
with a smaller, especially when the bigger thing 
contains reflective sentiments, and the smaller 
didactic epigrams. It is for this reason that the 
present writer has styled the Doha literature in 
one place as * Epigrammatic Mysticism 

The great Saint Tulsidas has mode an original 
use of the Dohas, as containing the ‘quintessence^ 
of the narrative in the Ramayana and connecting, 
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Janus-wise, tlie Chaupais that precede and the 
Chaupais that follow, in the progress of the narra¬ 
tive. The word Doha thus signifies, by a sort' of 
a ?^*rr=5Sf:R, not merely a metre, but also the * chur¬ 
ned or condensed milk ’ of the narrative fully ex¬ 
pounded in the Chaopais, Elsewhere, as in other 
Hindi writers of Doha Uternture, the Dohaa become 
symbols of highly ethical, spiritual, and even 
worldly-wise ‘ bon mots ’* The present writer does 
not think that in any other provincial literature 
of India, there ia this peculiar combination of epi¬ 
gram, wit, humour, sareaaoi, love, devotion, service 
and general advice to humanity, which we find in 
the Dohas. There are only two parallels which wo 
can cite for the Dohas. In Marathi literature we 
have the Abhangas, and in Kannada we have the 
Vachanas, which may offer a parallel to the Dohas 
in Hindi Utetatiiro. Just as the Dohas can rise to 
the highest spiritual experience, so the Abhangas 
and the ^^achanas can also rise to the same level. 
The Dohas are smaller than the Abhangas, and 
poetic instead of prose as is the case with the 
Vachanas, Moreover, every writer of Vachana 
literature does not write at the highest level. The 
only author In Kannada literature to compare 
with the Dohas of Kabir is the epigrammatic 
Kannada saint * The Abangas are more 

sentimental as in Tukaram, and more expressive 
of spiritual experience as in Jnaneshwar; but the 
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entire Abbanga literature of Maharashtra doea not 
rise to the level attained by Tukarara or Jnane* 
shwar, just as the Dobas of writers in Hindi litera- 
tuio do dot always eome up to the level attained 
by Kabir. 

As far as possible, we have selected only such 
Hohas as would supplement the ideas in the Padas, 
unless the Delias are so brilliant that they cannot 
be omitted. In the present chapter of the Doha®, 
we are enumerating only two incentives—the in¬ 
centive of flux or perpetual change, and the incen- 
fcivo of decrepitude and death. The second is to 
be found in the Padas, but the first is to be found 
in the Dohas only. To take one more illustration, 
the Dohas in our second chapter will contain 
ideas which are only supplementary to those con¬ 
tained in the Padas, for instance, ideas such as 
those of the combination of material and spiritual 
welfare, valuation of fine arts, God-love in its in¬ 
dividual, social and spiritual aspects, and so on. 
We are stating these facts only in order to show 
that our Dohas are not merely replieas of our 
Pada Literature. 

1. Perpetuat We have said above that 

the idea of flux in the Dohas constitutes a new 
incentive to spiritual life- There are three such 
Dohas which are devoted to the consideration of 
flux or perpetual change. In the Doha Wti 
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^ Rahim is playing upon the word by a 
flort of a The army is always on the 

march, the war-drum bring eoatinuously beaten. 
This is symbolic of change or perpetual flux in the 
world, A great English poet has said “ The mov- 
ing finger WTites, and having writ moves on”. 
Itahirn, however. Is using the word by a sort 
of a 5 ^, for Death also. The God of Death is 
always moving forward. He is pursuing humanity 
with his drum being constantly beaten. “ Under 
these circumstances,” asks Rahim, “ What solace 
can we have ? Taking resort to the maxim that 
nothing abides in tliis world, and all things are 
always changing, oar only approach to reality 
would be a contemplation on the nature of fiux or 
death,” We shall illustrate this advice of Rahim 
by taking a few instances. ( I) The advice of 
Rahim is exactly on the lines of the great Stoic 
philosophers. The Stoic philosophers, for exani> 
pie, were never afraid of death. On the other 
hand, they made death the platform of their con¬ 
templation of Reality. Philosophy to them, in 
other words, was merely a contemplation on death. 
Rven Rpicurus has said Death is when we are 
not, and w'e are when death is not. Why then be 
afraid of death ? ” In fact, death and onrselves 
never meet at all. (2 ) Tho stoiy of Damocles, 
the jester of Dionysius who was the tyrant of 
Syracuse, teaches us the lesson. In spite of 
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regal tiappiness which the king was enjoying, we 
are toM, a awoitl was continuously hanging over 
Ins head at a banquet, suspended by a single hair, 
which might mean death at any moment, and end 
to all regal pomp, ^ 3 ) The great Satyavrata of 
mythological fame has been credited vvith telling 
ns the same story. Contemplation on death led 
him, tve are told, to spiritual realisation. { 4 ) A 
great Kanarese saint has also said tlmt the ceme¬ 
tery should he a proper place for our meditation* 
because when we see the bones and ashes of dead 
men, we are powerfully put in mind of death, and 
that leads us to a contemplation on God. ( 5) 
Finally, we have to note that Kashi, the great 
centre of spiritual pilgrimage in India, has been 
described both as a as well as an It 

is a place where God Shankara li\'ed in a cemeteiy, 
and where he enjoyed supreme bliss, and became 
a source of bliss to all thoeo wbo offered their 
prayers to him at the great spiritual centre. 

Another illustration of the doctrine of flux is 
to be found in the famous Doha ‘ VRft 
When the old foliage of a tree is falling down, the 
new foliage laughs at it. The old foliage retorts, 
“ Be a little patient. Oh foolish fresh foliage. Thou 
wilt have soon to follow." To the Tree, which 
seems to be unmoving and unchanging, the fallmg 
foliage addresses, *' Even thou, Oh tree, w’ill have 
to follow the same uni^’ersal law'. Thou scemest un- 
J5 
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changing and unmoving, bixt some day the same 
inexorable necessity will overtake you also. God 
has ordained that one goes ahead, and another 
folloTvs.” Tliia Doha might be taken as an excel¬ 
lent illustration of the Kigarana Alankara, Just 
as the Chaddar in Kabir’s famous song stands both 
for itself as well as the human body, similarly, the 
leaves and the tree stand here both for themselves 
as well as for members of an Institution and the 
Institution itself. When the old head of an in¬ 
stitution is retiring, the new head may laugh at 
him. The old head retorts, Be a little iiatient. 
Oh new head, you will have to follow the same 
law, Eemcmher, even the so-called Institution to 
which all of us belong will have some day to 
follow the same inexorable law. Nothing abides 
in this world. All things change.” The greatest 
apostles of the doctrine of flux are Heracleitus in 
olden times, and Bergson in modem. ** There is a 
cinematographic change ”, says Bergson, “in all 
things. Nothing stands still.” Heracleitus tells 
us, " The Sun that shines to-day will not ho the 
Sun that will shine tomorrow,” “You cannot put 
your foot twice into the same waters,” he says, 
“ for when you go to put your foot a second time 
in the water, the water has ah'eady run off.” To 
this the nemesis came from a disciple of Heracle- 
itua himself who said, “You cannot put your foot 
even once into the water, for in the process of 
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your putting your foot into the wator, the water 
has already run off/’ 

Our third Doha to illustrate tiie niomentari- 
ness of all things is somewhat poetic in character: 
srrnoTT ^rf^ETT. We are told in this Doha that 

just as we are not quite sure whether a bud of 
this evening will blossom into a flower 
tomorrow, so also we do not know whether tho 
bud of life will blossom into a veritable living be¬ 
ing. This is as much as to say that one cannot 
be sure whether the fopitus in a mother’s womb 
may be born as a child or cone out still dead. All 
things are transitor 3 '. The sleep, which a man is 
onjovung on a particular night, might also mean 
Biblical sleep, or death. The poet further goes on 
to ask whetljcr the cool and fragrant breeze, which 
is blowing today from the Malaya mountain, the 
abode of sandal trees, w’ill contitue to blow to¬ 
morrow. It may bo that the breeze might stop 
altogether- The poet tells us that tho God of 
Death {Eali-Purusha) has his Empire everywhere. 
In mythology ho appeared before King Parikshit 
in order to kill the cow of religion, hut Parikabtt 
succeeded in limiting his activities to spheres Jiko 
drinking, gambling, and so on. When that same 
Kali-Purusha will appear before you, you will havo 
to consider whether your tender body will be able 
to bear the blow. “Beware, therefore, betimes,” 
says the poet, ** begin to think about God even 
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gsTTinv tells us how the bee, pent up inside 
a lot-us flower at night, had to meet its doom along 
with the lotus plant itself, when the lotus plant 
W'as uprooted by an elephant in the early hours of 
the morning. The poet, therefore, addresses the 
tongue thus : “ Even now. Oh tongue, begin to 
utter the ^ame of God, for thou dost not know 
whether thou wilt be able to move at all at the 
time of death ”, 

2, Detre^Uude and death— After the conside¬ 
ration of perpetual flux as an incentive to spiritual 
life, we go on to the next incentive, namely, that 
drawn from considerations of decrepitude and 
destruction. In the three Delias that foHoiv, It 
may be seen that there is an increasing ‘JJirveda,* 
implied in the following excerpts ; 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) Thr ^ ^ 

( 3 ) jT'ItT tRW ^ ITITT 

This will become apparent as we proceed. The 
first Doha that we have to consider is v sitvT 
wi}. This is a Paheli, a riddle, where certain ques¬ 
tions are asked, and their solution sought. The 
solution, of course, is unexpressed, which adtls to 
the beauty of the Paheli. In the present Doha, 
the poet asks, What is that fruit which is tiked 
when it is rawi', which tastes extremely delicious 
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when it comes to a half ripe condition, and which 
becomes bitter when it fully ripens ? The soln- 
tion of the riddle, of course, is that the fruit is the 
human body. When a person is in childhood he 
is liked by everybody, in youth he becomes the 
object of ardent lore, and in old age he is the tar<^ 
get of hatred for everybody. In fact, the process 
from childhood through youth to old age might 
be summarised in the three words — *liked, loved 
and hated\ This is the first stage of Nirveda. 

In the second Doha, which wc shall now coo* 
aider, ^ jfrr, ^ five states of 

existence are enumerated, the last state leading to 
a further stage of Kirveda. “ Have you ever con¬ 
sidered, 0 man,” asks the Doha, “how you first 
came into your mother’s womb, and then how you 
came out of it. ( This is iudeed the second birth 
according to the Upanishad-fjtfhi ^). In your 
third stage, you became an object of endearment 
for everybody and were consequently fondled. 
Later, in youth, you reached the zenith of your 
prosperity and power, and after having done all 
this, your ultimate fate is to be consigned aa a 
mere mass of bones into a ravine, creek, or river. 
This should fill you with the consideration as to 
whether you have given a proper account of your 
life.’* Kabir has said elsew'here 33^ wifirr 'I'iiu i 

3nf| wnpc iniw 51 m. The practice in Northern 
India, unlike that in Southern India, is very often 
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to throw the dead body In a ravine, creeh. or river. 
We may compare also the practice among the 
Zoroaatrians of exposing their dead bodice to kites 
and vultures in the Tower of Silence. Having risen 
through the height of power and prosperity, says 
the Doha, your ultimate fate is to descend into a 
ravine as a mere mass of bones, 

AVhat happened in the case of the great 
Emperors of Dehli ? Humayuii had to lie in his 
secluded tomb at Dehli, Akbar was born on the 
way to Mecca, but was ultimately hurled in Secun* 
dra, Jahangir rnlcd at Agra, but his bones were 
buried at X^nlmre. Shahajahati, the great Moghtd 
Eini»oror, in his last da 3 ’s, had to be interned, and 
buried by the side of his beloved Mumtaj. 
Aurangzeb, in his power, vanity, and glory, having 
ruled the major part of India from Delhi to the 
Deccan, had to die at Ahmednagar, and his bones 
had to be removed and buried at Aurangabad* 
Such is the fate reserved even for great Emperors, 
This is Kirveda at the second stage, 

“ If, on the other hand, you have been born 
a Hindu,” Ba3'S Kabir, “Your body will be crema. 
ted, your bones will bum like w*ood, and your hair 
will glow like btii'ning grass,” Kabir had said 
elsewhere also ^ ^ *ff^, i 

arart Kabir saw the whole world afire, and 

w'as filled with consternation and concern as to 
how to escape both burial and oremation, and 
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reach a pcrmaTicnt state of existence, which would 
be beyond the pale of both* This Nirvecia at its 

l>eak. 

If we may be permitted to make a clasaifica- 
tion of pliilosophers who have sought the spiritual 
life, we may say that there have been three kinds 
of such philosophers, the sad philosopher, the 
weeping philosopher, and the shouting philosopher* 
From the Doha we have discussed above, it may 
be seen tiiat Kabir belonged to the first category* 
He is filled to the brim with sadness when he sees 
the whole world on lire r ’'Rxwr 

Tukaram and Kamdas may be described 
as the w'eeping and the shouting philosophers res¬ 
pectively* There is a story connected with these 
two great Saints of Maharaslitra, which might bo 
briefly mentioned here. It has been reported that 
Tukaram and Ramdas met only once during their 
life-time, and that too, on the opposite banks of 
Ehima at Fandbarpur. As Ramdas, with his band 
of disciples, was coming from the other side of the 
river, Tukaram went with bis disciples from the 
side of Pandbarapur to receive him. Tukaram 
began to weep, and Ramdas began to shout* Not 
knowing the reasons for these strange acts of their 
spiritual teachers, their disciples asked them what 

prompted them to act so strangely. Tukaram said 
he was telling the world with tears in bis eyes 
that they should leave aw^ay their futile mundane 
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pursuits and follow God, and nobody listened 
to hiiDp Eamdaa said that he was Bhopting to the 
world that the course they were following was a 
vain one, and yet nobody listened to him also. 
Of what value would be your tears?” ashed 
Eamdas to Tukaram when they met. « My very 
shouts and howls are drowned in the hue and cty, 
which people raise in their bustle of life." 
have spoken about Kabir as being a sad philoso¬ 
pher, Tukaram a weeping philosopher, and Rani- 
daa a shouting philosopher, aud yet none of these 
ebaracteristics would ultimately belong to these 
great Saints. Behind the semblances with which 
they approached humanity for its spiritual uplift, 
incnt, there was the attitude of a potent Beatifi- 
eism which was the very core of their being. 



CHAPTER II 


1 he Necessity of MoraJ Preparation 

After the discu^ion of the iiiceiilives to apiri- 
tual life dran^ from the Dohos^ namely* those of 
flux* decrepitude and death* we now proeeed to 
discuss the help which the Dohaa give for the for¬ 
mulation of the moral life. What mom] prepare- 
tion are we asked to make in order to fit ourselvca 
for the spiritual life 7—that is the question. Analys¬ 
ing the present chapter we may see that we shall 
have to discuss the following points seriatim: (1) 
Material and spiritual welfare; (2) Original tem¬ 
perament and formation of character; ( 3 ) Fine 
arts, their moral and immoral aspects; ( 4 ) Charity 
and work; (5) Love of God as the supreme virtue 
in its individual, social and spiritual aspects; and 
(0) Self-annihilation as the only road to God. 

1. Spiritual welJarB viaterial wdfar ^'—^Let 
us proceed to the first question, namely, the rela¬ 
tion between material and spiritual welfare in the 
Z)obas. It seems as if in the Doha literature w'o 
are told that we can follow only one path—either 
the material path or the spiritual path, either the 
path of pleasure or the path of virtue. We are 
told in the Doha ^ wm ^ ^ that an ant was 

once carrying a grain of rice in her mouth. On 
Jd 
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the she encounteFed a grain of pulse > Now 
evidently, as she was ali'eady carrying a grain of 
rice in her mouth, she could not accommodate the 
grain of pulse also in her mouth, even though she 
wanted to do so. 

The ant was in the veritable position of 
Buridan’s ass. This ass was once feeling both hun¬ 
gry and thirsty at the same time, and happened 
to be placed between a stack of hay on the one 
hand and a pool of water on the other. Now, as 
it could not choose between the two, nor could 
make any reconeiltation between tlie two, it had 
to die of hunger and thirst in the midst of plenty, 

Kabir tells us, as the conclusion of the story, 
that we cannot get material and spiritual welfare 
together. We have to take only one of them, and 
cannot have both. In its wider application, we 
are to understand from the Doha that it w'Ould 
not be possible for us to reconcile the irreconcila- 
bles; for example, it would not be possible for us 
to combine the historical and the philosophical 
methods, nor the anal^'tical and the syn¬ 
thetical, nor even the descriptive and the inter* 
pretative. 

So far, however, as Ethics is coneemed, this 
conflict between material and spiritual welfare is 
known as the conflict between hedonism and asce¬ 
ticism. The conflict between the Epicureans and 
the Stoics in ancient times, and Bentham and 
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Kant in modern, is too well known to need detail* 
ed description. It is enough to eay that a number 
of eminent moral philosophers have accepted tbo 
doctrine of Eudaemoniam as the reconciliation of 
asceticism and hedonism. This is also the doctrine 
which propounded in the Upani- 

shad. Janaka called a nttmher of philosophers for 
intellectual contest at hia court, anti the prize for 
the winner was a thousand cows with golden coins 
attached to their horns, as well as victory in tho 
contest. When entered the court of King 

Janaka, Janaka asked him whether he had come 
there for winning the cows and the coins on the 
one hand, or winning the victory on the other. The 
answer which gave was very characteristic, 

“ I have come for both, 0 king," he said, 

“ for cows and the coins, as well as for in¬ 
tellectual victory.’^ This attitude is the attitude 
of Eudaemonism. We need not deny material 
welfare even if we pursue spiritual welfare, and a 
true moral philosopher would be he who would re¬ 
concile them in a proper pempeotive, 

2. Tht pidce 0 / Com'pany in SyirUual Life — 
The next point for our discussion in this Chapter 
is the question of the relation of temperament to 
character, and of actions to consequences. We 
shail be considering throe Dohos under this head ' 

(1 ) 1 
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( 2 ) Sl?rlk I 

and (3 ) u 

There is an anttnomy l>etween the first Doha on 
the one band and the next two Dohas on the other, 
inasmuch as the first Doha tells us that company 
does affect temperament, while the next two 
Dohas tell us that company cannot have such an 
effect on a morally formed ohoracter, Jn the Doha 
we are told that the same drop of 
water can become either a pearl, red colour, or 
poiBon, according as it comes to be lodged in a 
shell, or in a flower of the Kadali tree, or in the 
mouth of a serpent. It may be noted that the 
three colours belonging to these objects—^the ]>earl 
being white, the Kadali flower being red, and the 
poison in a serpent’s mouth being dark—are sym¬ 
bolic of the thiee qualities Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, so that the import of the Doha is that an 
original constitution is capable of being affected 
by company and become either of the Sattv^a, 
Rajas or Tamas type. We have a famous verse in 
Sanskrit similaT in idea to the Doha we are 
discussing ; 

fl’rRtWRl fffWTW wft STHTTfr ^ 1 

TO IT'I'.a*11 (I 

Wiwi ?n*n:^fw«THrTfiRT 3rR% i 

•9 

According to this verse, a drop of water which 
falls on red hot iron vanishes, that which falls 
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on the Teaf of & lotus gets the semblance of a pearl, 
while that which cornea to be lodged in a shell 
becomes a real pearl. The three qualities that tho 
poet wants to speak of are the^mir. ^rT^Giiiiaa, 
which respectively belong to the three states of 
the drop of water. On the whole, therefore, it may 
be seen that according to this Doha and according 
to the Verse, company does have an effect upon 
temperament- 

On the other hand, we arc told in the two 
Dohas - one by Rahim and the other by Kabir — 
that company can have no effect upon a morally 
acquired character. The question is whether our 
natural constitution can be affected by bad 
company. Rahim goes to the length of saying 
that even bad company cannot affect our original 
constitution ; fm. This is questionable 

because we do find that people born with a good 
temperament do become subject to the eidl effects 
of bad company. Rahim’s illustration is that the 
inside of a sandle tree caimot be affected by tho 
poisonous fangs of an encircling serpent. The 
analogy may bo good, but not true. 

Kabir tells us, in the same style, that he can¬ 
not be affected by the company of butchers, even 
though his hut might be situated near a locality 
where butchers live: % 'rra.’ To be in bad 

company, says Kabir, does not mean to be an 
accomplice. A Karnatak Saint, who used to get 
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his clothes washed by a leper, was asked whether 
the company of the leper would not affect him 
physically, and replied exactly as Kabir does ; 
TT^TT Frl <n^ r he who does receives, Kabir ia a firm 
believer in the law of action and consequence, 
even like the anther of the who says “ 

tRii”. Good consequences would 
follow good conduct and evil consequences evil 
conduct, exactly as the wheels of a cart would 
follow the heels of the bullocks. It is very pecu¬ 
liar to note that the Doha of Kabir, which con¬ 
tains the word came to hand exactly on 

the day on which the massacre of Calcutta began, 
namely, the J7th August 194b, as if to show the 
similarity of pronunciation between and 

Calcutta. Apart from this, however, the two 
Dohas W'e are considering involve an antinomy 
to the first, as they tell us that bad company can 
have no effect upon a morally formed character, 
though an original temperament is susceptible of 
being influenced by it. Also we learn from the 
Doha of Kabir that the law' of actions an<l conse¬ 
quences is paramount, and one who does good 
actions is sure to he rewarded some day — if not 
In this life, at least in a future existence, as Kant 
would say, 

3. Fine arts and Mysticism — Let us now 
proceed to consider the place of fine arts m Mysti- 
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cism. We are diacuesing here only two Dohfls^ one 
concerned with the dancing art, and the other 
with the musical art. In the Doha *|irT ^ | 

i, we have the description of an exhibition of 
dancing art by a courtezan. We are toM that the 
is giving out inter]ectory sounds of 
Thia means that the is saying “ Fie upon all 
those who are spectators of this dance.” We have 
. a similar expression in a Sanskrit verse, which tcUa 
us “ fwT rTET ftTrarr ” 

The onomatopcoic sound fhi? is here made to im¬ 
port deep censure. Then the lingling bells on the 
ankles of the courteian are giving out interroga¬ 
tory sounds Then lastly, the l^iftfurTT 

or the courtezan, lifting up her hand, says in an¬ 
swer to the query of the “ Fie upon every¬ 

one of those who are assembled to see me dance. 

The author of the Doha seems to 
have conceived the dancing art as nothing but an 
object of censure. V, 

In the Doha that follows, Jnm t ^ wo 
are told that a musician, who does not understand 
the end of his owm art, has not bade good bye to 
infatuation, just as a piece of iron, which has not 
reached the touch-stone, remains only a piece of 
iron. This means that the end of all music must 
be regarded as sometliing more than mere pleasure 
of the hearer or the singer. According to the 
author of the Doha, all music should be a glorili* 
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cation of God. One who does not look at music 
from this point of view, does not understand the 
real nature of music. Music without Mysticism 
would be a dangerous thing. Surdos and Tulsidas 
escaped the danger. They were Musicians as well 
as Saints. 

In the above two Dob as, we have a criticism 
of dancing and music as generally tending to in¬ 
creased erotic tendencies. This is not' wrong criti¬ 
cism, but there is another aspect also from which 
the fine arts must be looked at. The erotic element 
must be necessarily condemned, but if the fine 
arts are used in the service of God, there could be 
no better means to help devotion. Take, for exam¬ 
ple, Music. A musician, who sings very devotional 
songs, will help the God-devotion of the bearers as 
much as their own actual meditation would. A 
dancer, who can exhibit devotional attitudes, will 
be a great asset to the devotional life. It is not 
merely dancing and music with which we are con* 
cemed. When wo are speaking about fine arts, we 
must remember that poetry, painting, sculpture 
and architecture are equally liable to the same kind 
of censure and to the same kind of praise. All these 
fine arts have both moral as well as immoral as* 
pects. The immoral tendencies arc to be cheeked, 
and the moral tendencies are to be developed. We 
must compliment the Indian Radio Department 
for having recently taken the lead in abolishing 
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tho lascivious as poet from Indian Music, As with 
morality, so with mysticism. As to wliether the 
moral and Ibo spiritual aspects are stressed in the 
practice of fine arts depends eutiiely upon tlio 
attitudes with which they are practised and receiv* 
cd. It 13 not necessary that the aim of the hne 
arts shouid bo the service of Evos. A study of 
the rhetorical science would convince us that the 
fine arts can bo placed in the service of the deve¬ 
lopment of the Rasas and the Bhavas, Heroism, 
afi'ection. God-devotion, humour, pathos, terror, 
w'ondcr, and tranquility could all be exhibited in 
the fine arts. The highest end of all art should bo, 
as Bacon has put it, “ the glory of God and the 
the relief of mau^s estate.” 

{iv ) CTmriiy—Let us now take the ques¬ 
tion of virtues, and of these we shall consider only 
two from the ]>ohas, namely. Charity and God- 
love. In the Doha nat charity is 

illustrated in the act of giving their foliage by the 
trees, when Vasaut comes and asks for tbem, and 
in return the Vasaut endou's them with new foliage. 
There seems, however, generosity on the part of 
the trees in handing over the foliage, and a sense 
of barter on the part of Vasant. The Doha 
refers to the natural phenomenon of trees parting 
with their old leaves when spring sets in, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards, the spring endows them 
with new foliage. What w ill not God do, if w o 
37 
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offer all our wealth to Him ? A famous Doha tells 
ua that it mil go on mcreaaiog in a geometrical 
ratio day by day : 

" Tm sr ¥iwr i 

'flT'i •nn, n. 

Another aspect of tlie act of charity is illu* 
strated in the Doha €ii, in which we 

are told, that what we obtain easily, automati- 
callj', unconsciously, and without asking for, may 
be compared to milk. What we obtain by begging 
and spreading out our hand may be likened to 
water, and what we obtain by means of a tug-of- 
war process with our donor, may veritably be 
compared to blood. This Doha implies that we 
may not refuse what comes to us automatically, 
but if we engage ourselves in a tug-of-war in get¬ 
ting our desired object, it will be merely a bloody 
act. 

A third aspect of the act of charity is illustra¬ 
ted in the Doha ^ tt ^ Tt, in which Tulsi¬ 
das tells us that we should always hold our hand 
aloft in the position of giving, and never down in 
the position of receiving. It is better to die, says 
Tulsidas, than to spread out one’^s hand for the 
sake of begging. This idea in the Doha is illus¬ 
trated by a very interesting story from the life of 
a great Karanatak saint. The saint of Umadi vras 
once performing a Community Bbajana, along with 
a number of disciples, among whom was the 
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Swami of Kannur» a Jangam by caste, whose 
profession was to beg. While the Bhajana was 
going on, the Saint of Umadi went to the Swami, 
and held both of his hands aloft in the air. Sur¬ 
prised at this act, the Swami asked why it was 
that his Spititnal Teacher had held his hands over 
his head. The Saint replied that even thongh the 
Swami’s profession was to beg, he must always 
hold Ilia hand above, and never down. He bad 
held his hands aloft in the air in order to commu¬ 
nicate to him symholically this piece of advice. It 
so happened later, that, when tho Saint of Umadi 
had been to Kannur. the Swami told him that he 
had left off his profession of begging j the Saint 
then went to his farm, and showed liim a place 
where he should dig a well, initiating the act of 
digging by a trumpet. Even thougii the locality 
was generaUy without water, the well that was 
Bunk there gave immense w'atcr, which has been 
an ornament to the village, giving land-products 
on a huge scale. This has entirely dispensed with 
the act of begging by the Swami. and he is himself 
in the position now of giving, instead of receiving. 
His farm has been to him a veritable mine of 

fortune. 

6. Devoti<m to God in iU individual^ sodah 
and spiritual aspects —After charity we shall pass 
on to the %’irtiie of God-love, which we shall notice 
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in its individual, social, and aniveraal aspects. The 
Doha arfi^4*ni If which is put into the 

mouth of Tulsidas’s wife, can be translated in a 
Wolseyan manner as follovi's : ** Had you but 
loved God with the same intensity with which 
you are loving my skin and bones, God Tvould not 
have handed you over to the dangers of life.” If 
you just substitute the w'ord trf for mr in the Doha, 
it becomes a universal proposition and is applica¬ 
ble to all. Instead of Tulsidas, it would then apply 
to the whole of humanity. Actually, it was a remon> 
stration of Tulsidas’s wife to her husband for his 
ill-timed and unwimted overtures. It is veiy 
peculiar to note that this lemonstration became 
the chief incentive for spiritual life for Tulsidas, 
We have seen cases where remonstrations of father, 
mother, brother, and relatives have proved incen¬ 
tives for higher purpt^e to young men, but in this 
case the remonstrati on of a wife became the chief 
incentive to Tulsidas’s spiritual life, and from that 
time onwards he regarded her as his mr itrtt. 
We have an elaboration of the above Doha in the 
following famous song wsr »r tpt I, in 
which occur the following noteworthy lines : 

** fmni ^ ^ 5*1%, ^ I ( 

^ STRiTt <W*T ^5 STf ^ I ” > 

" ^ (ft ^ Id ^4 ^ wrar, sr^r fen 11 
w iw wsnr sra fidrjn Nl ^ I" n 
The lemonstration and the reply may be regarded 
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as very clesaical pieces of spiritual literature. 

Jjot us BOV pass on to the social aspect of 
God-love. Tulsidas advises us in the famous Doha 
!T 5 5 r«i srni "having come into this 
worldf Tfe should run to meet and embrace every 
human being. For, we do not know in what form 
l^arayana may appear.'^ It ta interesting to re¬ 
member that Tulsidas here uses the word Narayana, 
and not Rama. Of course, there was no distinc¬ 
tion to him between Narayana and Rama as 
forma of God. The use of the word Narayana, 
however, here may be noted. Tulsidas advdsca us 
to believe that the whole world is filled with God, 
and that all beings are His manifestations. Actu¬ 
ally, how ever, when God appeared to him twice m 
a personal form in his life, he could not recognise 
Him on both the occasions. Of coureo, there w^ 
no lack of love or respect in him for the forms m 
wliich God appeared to him, but the fact remains 
that he did not recognise these forms as God Him- 
self. Onco upon a time, Hanuman appeamd to 
him in the form of an old man, attending his ser¬ 
mon at the Sankata-moeban temple at Benares, 
but Tulsidas could not recognise him and be aware 
of the fact that the old man he had met might he 
God Himself in the form of Hanuman. On another 
occasion, ( as we shaU see in Chapter HI of our 
Dohas ) when at the Chitxakoot fair, Shii Rsm- 
chandra was engaged in giving the ‘ tilak in the 
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presence of Tulsidas, Tulsidas could not recognise 
him as God Himself. It is of course one thing 
intellectually to regard all human beings as divine 
manifestations, and quite another actually to re* 
cognise God when he presents Himself in body- 
form. There might be a higher manifestation still, 
namely, that of a snpersensuous character. This 
■would be superier to a personal manifestation, and 
when once we have attained to that, we can see 
the truth of Tulsidas’s remark that all human be¬ 
ings are the embodiments of God Himself. 

God-love in its spiritual aspect could not be 
expressed more brilliantly than by Tulsidas in his 
famous Doha nr tm wr ^ 5 , Tulsidas advises us 
to leave the house, and leave the forest, and live 
in the City of God. There is a siram here in the 
contrast between ^ and jr, which suggests that, if 
we leave the house, we shall get the City of Cod iu 
its stead. Such a ‘civitatis dei\ says Tulsidas, you 
have to build for yourself, and for the devotees of 
God. Of course, you will have to leave j^our con¬ 
nection with the house, and connection with the 
forest in which naked Fakirs might stay . The 
entire expanse between the house and the forest 
will have to be occupied by your divine city {tnr- 
). You have to build and thatch the city 
of God-devotion, give shade and protection to all 
those who may come to stay in it, and live in it 
yourself along with your brother devotees. It is. 
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as the present writer has called it elsewhere, a 
“theopolis” where God is the supreme ruler, and 
all humanity, bound together by the spiritual tie, 
become equal and aspiring denizens, whose only 
vocation is to fiU the w'orid with the praise and 

glory of God, 


6 Svfferhig, as the ladder to God-Ui us now 
proceed to our final section of the Mas m this 
chapter. Let us first consider the two Dohas 

^jTr: ^ then proc o 

the Doha by Mansur ^ Tt, at the conclu¬ 

sion of the chapter. All these relate to self-anni¬ 
hilation in one form or another, and we are toW 
that, unless we annihilate ourselves completely, 
we have no hope of reaching God. Kabir tells us 
that he takes his stand in the market-place and 
proclaims his message to the world. Jvow there 
have been tliree great philosophers of the market¬ 
place—Socratea, Chokhamela and Kabir. It seems 
that it is important to in tb P A 

cause then you can communicate your mt^ge 
directly to the masses, Socrates used to visit the 
Agora, and discourse on all philosophical, pmctical, 
national, social, and ethical topics. Chokha-mela 
gave his life in the market-place at M^ga v u. 
Kabir, on one occasion, took his stand in the m^ 
ket-place with a firebrand in his hand and said, 
“ He alone need follow' me who flUl set fire to bis 
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house, property, and posaessiouB.’’ Elsewhere, 'n-e 
are familiar with the assertion ofKabir, which 
has been repeated by him 30 many times in his 
writing, ih?r 3tfK Unless you cut off your 

head, and place it on the altar of God for the cause 
you have in viexv, you cannot hope to accomplish 
it. It is not enough to lose your property and 
poBsossions, you must Im prepared to lose your 
very life also, says Kabir, 

In a similar spirit, we are told, in the Doha 
^ that_to bo called a ‘Sadhu’ is not a 
simple matter. You must be able to ascend the 
date-palm of existence. Now tho date-palm is 
\ezy well hnown in Arabia as a tree which reaches 
to the centre of the sky. He alone, who can ascend 
to the top of the date-palm, can partake of the 
nectary juice of its palms. If he fails in reaching 
tho top, he ^^dl) shatter himself to pieces. In a 
similar style has Warwick told ua, in a Shakes¬ 
pearean drama, 

" Those that stand high have many blasts 
to shake them. And, if they fall, they shat¬ 
ter themselves to pieces,” 

Both these Dohas tell us that preparedness for 
self-annihilation is a necessary condition of spiri¬ 
tual success. 

William I did not hesitate to bum his boats, 
when he landed in England to conquer it. The 
Hero of Sinhagada, Suryaji Hajusare, cut off the 
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ropes and ladders from tlie slopes of Sinhagod 
in orfler to give battle to the enemy at the top of 
tbo mountain. His soldiers at first hesitated and 
wanted to get down, but vvlien all the ropes and 
ladders had been cut down, they had no alterna¬ 
tive except to fight the enemy to the last which 
they did witli great snccese. In that way was 
Sin ha gad conquered. Unfortunately, Tanaji the 
brother of Suryaji* had fallen in the conflict. 
an»ST 'nr fh? *n5T ” is a well-known maxim in Maratba 
hiator}’, wliicli teUa us that Tanaji was lost, but 
the fort was conquered. In the early years of the 
present century, the Japanese were able to con¬ 
quer port Arthur from the Russians, only by 
ordering the soldiers in the front rank to ttirow 
themselves on the spikes and spears in the moat, 
making a way for soldiers in the rear to tread 
upon their living dead bodies, which made possible 
the triumphant entry of the Japanese into Port 
Arthur. The famous Jfontgomery had to play a 
similar trick. He reversed the Italo-German me¬ 
thod of sending the guns and cannon flrst, and 
then make the soldiers follow them, Slontgomery 
first made the soldiers to go ahead and sacrifice 
themselves, to a man, on the Italo-German mines, 
and then opened the guns and cannon to achieve 
success in one of the most remarkable battles of 
contemporary history — the battle of Almein. 
Finally, the Anglo*American armies could not rout 
38 
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tlie Germans in the last battle of tiie War on the 
Continent, until armies and guns had come to their 
help from the other aide of the Channel, but this 
could not he accomplished until a flotilla and an 
army in the English Channel had been sacrificed 
to entice the enemy away hy putting them on a 
false scent. Thus was the remarkable victory of 
Eisenhower and Montgomery made possible on the 
(.’ontinent, the last greatest victory which put an 
end to the great Global War, History thus amply 
proves that sclf-ani'ilhllatioii is the onl^' road to 
victory. 

This did really happen in the case of Mansur, 
the absolutistic mystic philosopher of Islam, who 
had in the opinion of his opponents the audacity 
to proclaim that he was none but Reality, that he 
was God, The question arises whether the 

the reader of the present work would prefer to be 
a Mansur, or an Alamgir. Would he rather try to 
conquer his mind, or conquer the universe ? The 
second is impossible. The first may be possible 
under proper direction, and with continuous effort. 
Hence * Mansur ’ would be a far more elevated 
title than ‘Alamgir*. As it happened, Man¬ 
sur went to the stake on account of his absolnti- 
stio assertion. When he was going to the stake, 
he called upon the ‘soi-disant’ lovers of God to 
follow him if they chose. But none followed him. 
This showed that Mansur w‘as the King of the 
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martjrs, and others merely idle spectators. .The 
sharp-pointed pillar upon which he ascended to 
death, he proclaimed, was merely the staircase to 
the terrace of Reality, or God. Readers of Indian 
Rhetoric will not fail to understand here the pre¬ 
sence of an which hides the ‘staircase 

to God’ in the ‘stake of death’, Mansur did really 
believe that by ascending the staircase of the stake, 
he would reach the topmost part of existence. It 
is customary to believe that mystics and god 
occupy such topmost plateaus, and carry on from 
these high altitudes their owm contemplative and 
governmental work, Himalayan heights has be¬ 
come a phrase of everyday parlance in contempo¬ 
rary Indian affairs. The Upanishadie philosopher 
said that Reality was hko ths topmost terrace of 
existence, v®® hrtFKS', himself being its mover 
and enveloping it with light as of the Sun, We are 
also familiar with the conception of Zeus in Greek 
mythology, where on the unreachable heights of 
Olympus, he reigned as the supreme ruler of the 
Gods, assigi:itng to the subordinate deities the 
Government of different parts of the Universe. 
Aristotle has also told us that his God took His 
throne in an entirely transcendent sphere, beyond 
the pale of all existence, looking at the past, pre¬ 
sent, and future as an eternal Now. Mansur’s ambi¬ 
tion was evidently to reach such unimaginable 
heights. 





CHAPTER HE 


The Relation of God to Saints 

In our last Chapter we have tried to ascertain 
TV'hat the path to sainthood Is. In the present 
chapter, after first discussing the rarity of tlie 
phenomenon of aamthood, we shall proceed to 
some points in the doctrine of God according to 
the l>ohaa, particularly the doctrines of the 
Immanent and the Transcendent, the sftfJiiifr and 
the the latter being a very notable contri* 

bution of Tulsidas to the Philosophy of Religion. 
After having discussed these conceptions, we shall 
next proceed to the ten ascending stages of Tulsi¬ 
das’s Philosophy of Devotion, The topic will be 
dealt with specially at this place because no gene¬ 
ral sitrvey has hitherto been taken by us of the 
contribution which Tulsidas has made to the 
Philoaopliy of Bhakti. We shall next proceed to 
discuss the relationship that exists between tiaints 
and God, both practical and philosophical. Under 
the first head, w'e shall consider the question of 
(i) the proximity to God, which means protection, 
and ^ ii) of personal autonoiny under the suze¬ 
rainty of Divine power. We shall next proceed to 
consider (hi) to what heights, according to Tulsi¬ 
das, a Saint can reach starting from a life of abject 
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poverty, as well as (iv) the service Tvhich God 
renders to such & Saint as in the case of Tulsidas 
in North India, and Ekanath in the South. The 
last two other points to be considered in this con¬ 
nection would be (v) the fore-fulfilment of a devo¬ 
tee's desires by God, and (vi) the ideal of eudae- 
monistie attainment by the Sahit of combined 
material and spiritual welfare. Under the second 
head, we shall proceed to the concluding Dohas 
of this Chapter, wherein we will be told about the 
philosophical relationship that subsists between a 
Saint and God. Here three stages will be indicated, 
first the Saint’s indentity with the tTFiR form of 
God, second, tlm Saint as reflecting the fH tH.M., and 
third the eschatological mergence of spii'It with 
spirit to which the Saint ultimately attains, 

1. Setinihood, a rare, phenomenon — We shall 
begin with the rarity of the phenomenon af Saint¬ 
hood, We have been told in the Bhagvadgita 
that one out of a million ever rcaohea God. Many 
seek, but few are chosen. In a similar spirit, wc 
are told in the present Doha by Kabir, ?i5i tt!T ^ 
i, that in a field covered by opium poppies, 
rarely one yields red capsules. Others yield only 
white ones. In the asacmblage of Saints rarely 
one is characterisad by ardent and burning love of 
God. Others remain only white and unafiTccted. 
Now redness and whiteness are respectively marks 
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of ardent ]ove> and an unimpressionable indiffe* 
rence. Elsewhere, whiteness and redness are com¬ 
pared to and for example, as in the 

Bhagvadgita, or in Sanikhya Philosophy, the 
dark being rcserv^ed for the fnffw. In the present 
ease, however, Kabir reverses the <^OQoeptiont and 
tells tis that redness is the mark of ardent and 
passionate love for God, while whiteness a mark of 
an nnimpressionable taimla rttm. Even redness has 
been credited with three kinds of emotions in the 
history of psychology. Redness in the Bhagvad- 
gita means activity; in the language of contem¬ 
porary Com munism it signifies violence; and in the 
language of Kabir, as we have pointed out, it 
means a burning love for God, or the highest devo¬ 
tion. Kabir in a famous psasage talks of the red¬ 
ness of God as well as his red love of God:— 

!TF!t ^ ^ fira I 

^ ^ ^ II 

If you ask Kabir of what this redness is the out¬ 
come, he would hare no hesitation in saying that 
it is the outcome of God’s Grace - vli ®r31. 
In fact, might be taken to mean one of the 

three things—nature, fate or the will of God. All 
these things have been mixed up promiscuously 
by Greek philosophers. Occasionally, one has been 
stressed, occasionally another, and occasionally a 
third. In the present context, we have no alter¬ 
native except to suppose that it may bo the out- 
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come of tlie Grace which Go<l sends on HisdeTOtec. 

In another Dolia, ^ Kabir givea 

certain illustrations to support this rarity of the 
phenomenon of Sainthood. A real saint is a rare 
being. You can find him only on occasions. How 
many saints have been produced in the world 
since the beginning of time ? Lions, says Kabir» 
do not move in flocks, there are no processions of 
swans, and rubies are not collected in bales. Even 
so there are no caravans of saints. Kabir has 
described elsewhere in the manner of the 
^ that a saint is like a rhinoceros who delights in 
living alone to himself. In another Doha of Kabir, 
ift TT nri^ i 

m era wrrfi* ii, 

we are told that the forest does not abound in 
sandal trees. There are not many generals in the 
army. The sea is not replete wdth pearls. This 
has also been said In a famous Sanskrit verse : 

^ a’ Hi(«)w jflr’Kii' ^ *T^ ^ 1 

ii, 

which speaks in the same manner of rubies, x>earls 
and sandal trees. By a comparative consideration 
of these three passages, we may find that almost 
the same illustrations have been employed by 
them, and the rarity of the phenomenon of saint¬ 
hood stressed. A Saint when bom shines in his 
own native lustre even like a superb form of 
spiritual experience to which nothing else can be 
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Gomparedf and which stands Rtipreme above all 
other forms. 

2. The immmio-tranaeendence of God —We 
next proceed to consider the immanence and trans¬ 
cendence of God as taught in the Dohas. Tulsidas 
gives us two very fine Dohas, both on the subject 
of Immanence and Transcendence. In the Doha 
5?^ ^ nr ¥p(niT, we are told how the 

form of God remains latent and immanent in all 
human beings, as well as in all things of the world. 
The analogy that he cites for this immanence is 
the way in which red colour lies latent and hidden 
in the myrtle-leaves. this colour cannot be 

brought out unless the leaves arc pounded in a 
mortar, or with a stone. The implication is that 
the form of God will not appear to our vision, un¬ 
less we pass through dilficulties and perils. PeriJs 
or difficulties are the source of wisdom and reali¬ 
sation. In a very similar Doha we are told by 
Kabir i 

31^ <Hnfl || I, 

that wisdom () will not dawn upon a man, un¬ 
less he has passed through perils. We are also 
told in the Mahabharata how, when Kunti was 
ashed by Krishna what she wanted, Kunti said 
adversities ”; 

5T; mg i 
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That was tJie boon she asked irom Kriahna. It is 
only when 'we pass through adversities that we are 
reminded of the presence of God» and then we know 
how we can surrender ourselves to him. The above 
Doha has spoken of red colour being immanent in 
the myrtle-leaves. Another Doha from Kabir, 
^ug«) ^ ^ ips ^ tells us how musk lies 
hidden in the navel of a deer, and yet the deer 
roams in a forest from place to place in order to 
find it. Probably, it is the scent of the musk in¬ 
side that makes the deer run about to find it in 
the outside world. Immanence may thus serve as 
an incentive to transcendence. On the other hand, 
transcendence itself may serve as an inoentivo to 
immanence. In the Doha n sn 1 

?fr 5TT, <nT ^ ^ kt STTII, wo are told how, not 
knowing the presence of God inside, the whole of 
mankind wanders about to find Him in the out¬ 
side world, and when their patience has been tried 
in finding God in the outside world, they return to 
themselves to find God at their very door, in fact, 
inside their owm mind. In this case, transcendenco 
serves as au incentive to immanence. Finally, in 
the Doha under consideration Tul¬ 
sidas uses a very important word The form 

of God lies pervading both the internal and the 
external worlds. We might note the use of this 
important word in the perorative hymn of tho 
which tells us i 

39 
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inTT ii> Let your hearta, wills, 

and minds be all pert'-aded by the presense of God. 
This is the supreme boon that the author of the 
asks at the end of his great work. 

In his famous Savaiyya arrwaffii^ % 
t Tw, Tulsidas introduces a new category in the 
philosophy of religion, namely, that of the g ffglH) . 
This is a word which, so far as the present writer 
is aware, occurs nowhere in any earlier literature, 
even Sanskrit literature. Tulsidas contrasts the 
word gffuW witFi the word 3 rwi 4V. The word arjg f qlHi 
ia known to every student of Indian philosophy. 
It first occurs in the Upanishad when 

^TTSFUtfir is expounding his doctrine of the 3f.tt<<fr»Tg 
in the famous passage: 

g; ^fh«rr aRirt, a qf*r^ g 1^, 

laftf, a: giuif^ g aticJiTs^gglnnjg: | spnfl', 

sptiftw, guft, anferu, ggfHr#, ggfg, mg, ggfu i 
g 3iT?Hi5'UuliJ4Hrfii.^j3sjgnnr i 

This doctrine of sugglfiR was later made the foun- 
dation-stone of his philosophy by Ramanuja, 
Tulsidas adopts the category of ajgprfgt, and intro¬ 
duces a new one, g%TJfi. The transcendent God, 
according to Tulsidas, is, in the present Savaiyya, 
declared by Tulsidas to be higher than the imma¬ 
nent God, His justification for the introduction 
of this category is that when Frahlad w'as asked 
by his father as to wlierc his boasted God was, 
Prahlad replied *everywhere’, God, however, Tulei- 
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das teUa us, did not reveal himself from the heart 
of Prahlad but from a pillar of stone, thus proving 
the supremacy of the to the Tulsi¬ 

das was not probably aware of the defects of the 
HfpHt doctrine, namely, that he was playing into 
the hands of the deists and the pantheists. There 
has been a great deal of discussion in the contem- 
porarv philosophy of religion about the mnnanence 
and the transcendence of God, and a reconciliation 
is offered by the theists in the conception of God s 
immano-transoendence. Spinoza regarded God as 
indentical and co-existent wnth the world, Arisp 
totle made God live in a transcendent sphere. 
Modern Theists make God simultaneously imma¬ 
nent and transcendent- Of course, Tulsidas does 
not mean that God was only He only 

wanted to stress the outward presence of God, So 
the conception of afprWlr, instead of being taken as 
antithetical to the must be taken as com¬ 

plementary to it. The famous Jain sage Pujya- 
pada of the fifth century gives us in his Samadhi 
Shataka a fine reconciliation of and 

He tells us that the conceptions of the 
3RTTTrRT and the could very well be synthe¬ 
sised in the conception of the . Of course, 

this conception of the totcvi docs not fit in with 
the Jainistic doctrine proper; but it may very 
well go in with the philosophy of Tulsidas who 
could then reconcile the conceptions of the 
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and the in the doctrine of the 

3. The Ascending stages of Tulsidas's pkito^ 
sophy of devotion —We have hitherto considered 
the doctrines of Immanence and Transcendence in 
Tulsidas. We shall now proceed to a somewhat 
detailed treatment of the different stages in the 
development of Tulsidas’s philosophy of Devo* 
tion. Tins has been suggested by the consideration 
of the Doha that follows, ^ ^ iJt 

which Tulsidas arrives at the non-difference, or 
even the identity, between Sugana and Xirguna. 
People read Tulsidas for his poetical, literary, and 
even religions significance, but they do not judge 
his philosophy as a whole, nor do they see how the 
different parts of Tulsidas’s philosophy could be 
fitted into each other. We have not hitherto taken 
any general surv'ey of this problem. We have 
discussed only a few aspects of the same at various 
places in this work. Before we proceed to a some-* 
what fuller consideration, we shall begin with an 
outline of the different ascending stages of Tulsi¬ 
das’s Philosophy of Devotion, following it up with 
an authentication from original Sources. Tulsidas, 
as would befit a true devotee, begins by saying 
that the Baguna form of God must be regarded as 
superior to Nirguna. From this point of view', 
Bhakti, which is the very essence of Saguna w'or- 
ship, has no concern with Maya, which infects and 
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even infests the Nirguna philosophy, Tulsidas 
however is compelled, as we shall see, by his own 
grammatical device to recognise that there might 
ultimately be an alliance between Jnana and 
Bhakti, leading to an identity. Following this, 
the next point in Tulsidas’s programme would be 
to recognise the non*difference between Saguna 
and Kirguua, which is tantarooimt to an identity. 
We thus see how Tulsidas began by saying that 
the Saguna was the fundamental category, and he 
now reaches the stage when there can he no dis¬ 
tinction between Saguna and Nirguna. Not con- 
tent with this, Tulsidas soon goes on to regard 
that the Nirguna might be the source from which 
the Saguna might spring, as occasion and necessity 
require. So far then about the relationship bet¬ 
ween Saguna and Nirguna. The next stage in the 
developmental programme would be the reconci¬ 
liation of Nama anti Kupa both with Saguna and 
Ni^ma, as w'ell as ‘inter se'. Tulsidas here again 
begins by telling us how Nama is the sehematiser 
between Saguna and Nirguna, and ends by saying 
Nama is superior to both. When we next come 
to the relation between Nama and Rupa, Tulsidas 
begins by asserting tb© parity between Kama and 
Rupa, and ends almost unconsciously, and by force 
of logic, by asserting the superiority of Nama, 
This veritably constitutes Tulsidas’s Philosophy of 
Devotion, of w'hich the Name of God is the pinna- 
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cle> its very alpha and omega. After these points 
have been considercdt we shall delve into a small 
comparative consideration of the relationship of 
Tulsidas and ICabir on this head^ so far os the 
nieditationa] process by means of the Name is 
concerned, as well as the ideal to which it points, 
namely, the realization of the or the 3rf5s?i as 
the case may be. 

Let us now try to amplify a little the points 
we have raised in the preceding paragraph, as well 
as antlienticatc them by drawing on the original 
Sources. Nothing we can say here would be of 
much value, unless we have actual quotations from 
Tulsidas to support our statements. (1) In the 
first place, Tulsidas tells us that the Saguna is a 
higher conception than the Nirguna for the prin¬ 
cipal reason that while the Nirguna is pervaded 
by illusion or Maya, the Saguna is pervaded by 
devotion or Bhakti. If Bhakti is a chaste woman, 
Maya is only a Nartaki: 

(a ) ^ srfu-1 tou ^ srnrl? ^ 

( b ) jfiT fqJTT^, *nvT (u^. 

(2) This point could be made clear if wo 
just go into the relation of Maya with Jnana on 
the one hand, and Bhakti on the other. Jnana, 
says Tulsidas, is a masculine conception, and there¬ 
fore it can very well make an alliance, if not a 
dalliance, with Maya. On the other band, Bhakti 
which is of the feminine gender, can have no such 
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love towards Hay a which is also feminine : 

(a) srw fHTFT fenm i ^ 

(b ) ^ ^ wm u 

So far so good, but this quaint grammatical con¬ 
ceit or gender-trick which Takidas introduces was 
likely to act as a boomerang, and make him grant 
that Juana might make an alliance with Ehakti, 
BO much so that Jnana and Bhakti might ulti¬ 
mately be regarded as identical: 

^ I trJiJT Tftwsra ( 

(3 ) This teaching, however, has a bearing 
upon the doctrine of Nirguiia and Saguna, whoso 
central conceptions they respectively arc. Hence 
Tulsi<la 3 is obliged to postulate an identity bet¬ 
ween the Kirguna and the Saguna themselves* 
Not only because they are in their own nature, 
but also because they are aspects of the same 
underlying substance, the Saguna and Nirguna 
might weU be regarded as identical: 

{ a) 5pm ?f^ I? ^ I 

( b) ^ I 

3 rw ^ 11 

Tulsidas gives us an illustration. He tells us that 
Ttw might appear to differ from one another, 
and yet considered from the point of view of their 
substance or under-lying unity, they might bo 
taken to be identical. Now this expression ^ ^ 
3VW may cause some difficulty of interpretation* 
srw might be taken to mean (t) water and 
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hail (f^ or {ii) water, frost and haiJ, 

or if one may have in mind to designate the three 
kinds of existences, solid, liquid and gaseous, 

3VW might be taken to mean w'ater, snow, and 
cloud ( 3 ^ }, understanding the word in the 
Niruktian sense. In any ease, ail these may be 
regarded as the multiform products of the same 
imderlying substance, E^^en so, with the Saguna 
and the Nirguna. 

(4 ) Tulsidas is not satisfied simply with 
postulating an identity between the Nirguna and 
the Saguna, but goes on to the length of saying that 
Nirguna might be even regarded aa the cause of 
Saguna, Was not the Nirakara Niranjau God, he 
says, obliged to take on the form of a iJhupa, and 
is not the Nirguna reality obliged to shape itself 
in Saguna forms in order to satisfy the spiritual 
aspirations of men ? 

(a ) Rtw fTTTWR 

TUT ^ ) 

( b ) 3t^ arif ^ i Tpumw ?npT wf i 

( S) Let us now proceed to consider what 
relation the Name boars to the Saguna and the 
Nirguna. One fundamental proposition which 
Tulsidas puts forth is that the Name may be re« 
garded as a sohematizer between the Saguna and 
the Nirguna. It may be called ^TTJrsa'T^, 
and It is an illuminator, a witness, and an 

interpreter of the one to the other : ^ ^ 
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^ I ^Tirnnn^ ^ i 

( 6 ) Farther, as the Xame sits in a judicial 
tribunal over Saguna and Nirguna, it exercises an 
authority over them and brings them under its 
control; 

As a judge is higher than the disputants, as 
imagination in Kant is higher than perception and 
understanding between which it intervenes, and if 
we may be allowed to cite an illustration from 
Conlcmporary Indian polities, as Mountbatten 
might be regarded as superior to the parties he 
reconciles, similarly, tlie Same might be regarded 
as superior to both Nirguna and Saguna whom it 
brings under its power. This function of schema¬ 
tism, which has been attributed to the Name by 
Tulsidas, has been attributed by a Kannada saint 
to the Rupa; for example, Shesha which, accord¬ 
ing to Kanakdasa, intervenes between Shiva and 
Vishnu and schematizes them both. This point 
has been made clear by the present writer in a 
lecture on Karnatak Myaticism delivered at the 
Kamatak University, Dharwar. This, however, is 
not our present coneorn. We are concerned here 
with showing how the Name intervenes between 
Saguna and Nirguna, and is superior to both. Very 
many people may admit that the Name might be 
regarded as superior to Nirguna, but Tulsidas has 
no difficuly in positing that it is superior even to 
4Q 
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Saguna itself, a point at which, says Tulsidas, he 
has arrived after mature consideration : 

i apTK 

'TT*r TS 7T*T If, f'C^K 

{ 7 ) Further, we come to the relationship of 
Nama and Rupa. In the first place, we have to 
remeraher that Tulsidas regards Nama and Rupa 
as the tw'o attributes of God, a point which w^e 
have already discussed in a previous Chapter of 
this work. There is a sort of a parallelism between 
the conceptions of Nama and Rupa, and if, per¬ 
chance the question be asked which of them is 
superior, Tulsidas tells us that the philosopher 
knows the answer in Ins heart and sits ^mum’, 

^ . 

^ s’!? I i 

( 8 ) Soon, however, the inner meaning of 
Tulsidas becomes apparent, and he is compelled to 
say that the Name may be regarded as superior 
to Rupa, for the reason that the Rupa is depen¬ 
dent upon the Name, the Name being its cause, 
Further, Tulsidas tells us that God comes with 
greater force and love to the heart of a devotee 
who meditates merely on the Name of God with¬ 
out caring for the Form, a superb illustration of 
what may be called Nishkam Bhakti : 

( a ) ^ arahn i ^ mn i^ffsn it 

( b ) gfirfipi ^ ^ ^ I ^ ii 

( 9 ) By considering the progress of the argu* 
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ment hitherto, we might come to the conclusion 
that the Name of God might be regarded as the 
pinnacle of Tulsidas’s Philosophy of Devotion, u 
wo may compare this with a aUtiilar conception in 
Kahir, we may point out that to both of them, t e 
Name of God is the most fundamental category, 
though they differ from each other in the way 
they make use of it. Both of them msist on the 
Name of God as the fundamental vehicle of medi¬ 
tation. But they differ from each other when 
Tulsidas insists on a being the chief 

way of meditation, while Kabir insists upon a 

{ a ) ^ *ir^, says Tulsidas. 

( b ) ftriT ft ITT ^ Kabir, 

Wc may say, on the whole, that there are f our such 
kinds of Japas : 

the first belongs to Tulsidas, the second to hlanu 
who characterises it is the third to Kabir, 

and the fourth, mfnm, might be regarded as 
underlying all these, so far as the fructification of 
the process of meditation, namely, the rt'afisatlon 
of God, ia concerned. 

(10) Tulsidas was so much enamoured by 
the importance which he attached to the Name of 
Rama that he had no difficuly in making a tirade 
aaainst all those who followed the patb ^sFsw, 
calling their minds hack to the conception of Kama- 
Nama as the only way of salvation : W 
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j TTT srr*r On the other hand, Kabir 

veritably says that the may be regarded ae 
the highest goal of experience, and that it may be 
possible for man to eupcrsensnously visnaUse it; 

^ ww, 3ft ^ 

It is in this tray that ive might have a com para* 
tivG imderstanding of the ascending stages of 
Tulsidas’s Philosophy of Devotion, particularly so 
far as the relationship between such fundamental 
conceptions as Saguna, Nirguna, Ivaiua, Bupa 
and Dhyana, are concerned, 

4, TAe oj^ee of Ood for rte Sainh—Wt have 
referred in the initial paragraph of this Chapter to 
to the twofold relationship that exists between 
God and Saints, both practical and philosophical. 
Under the practical relationship we shall discuss 
six points, and under the philosophical relationship 
three points, as aforementioned. Coming to the 
first, we shall first discuss tw^o Dohas of Kabir, 
then two Dohaa of Tulsidas, and then two Dohas 
again,—one from Kabir and the other in the Sur- 
daaian style. In the first Doha under this head, 

^ %, we are told that Kabir began to 
weep when he saw the two pans of a grind-stone 
reducing all grains of com to powder. Kamal, 
who w*aa present, rejoined that hia father need not 
weep because those grains of corn which iay near- 
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est the central peg remained utipounded. Now, 
thie is an allegory which is full of high moral and 
spiritual signiQcance. From the point of view of 
Rhetoric, w^e might say that in the two Dohas 
under consideration there is a great Nigaraija 
Alamkara, in which the two grind-stones stand not 
merely for themselves but also for heaven and 
earth, the grains of corn for human beings, and the 
central iron peg for Cod, who might well bo called 
the Centre of the Universe, or in Archimedean ter¬ 
minology, the spiritual “ fulcrum ** of the world, 
proximity to which means protection aa a reward 
for devotion. 

The Doha ^ is sometimes attri- 

huted to Ramanand; but in our opinion, it would 
be bettor to attribute it to Kamal, in view of the 
humility of utterance ^ 

It would befit a good boy like Kamal to apeak 
these words in a spirit of humility, but further, it 
would not be desirable to accuse Kabir of not 
having believed in such a central peg. It would 
be an act of malignment to suppose that Kabir 
did not believe in this great centre of the universe 
which moves all creation, — the great centrifugal 
and centripetal Reality which sends out and 
draws in all the existences in the world according to 
its laws, Kabir thanked himself that bo believed 
in such a protecting centre of the universe. Among 
numerous other Dohas attributed to Kabir is the 
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following which ahows his attitude to Reality : 

rr^ n ^?rT TT^T WT lU 

Many stories are told about the relationship 
of Kabir and Kamal. A particular lino of Kabir, 
^ 3TiT ^ has however caused 

some difficulty of interpretation. It is said that 
Kamal was a bad boy, and on account of his ha* 
ving led a vicious life, Kabir is supposed to have 
said that his whole lineage had gone to ruin. On 
the other hand, it is also possible to construe the 
line exactly in an opposite manner. When Kabir 
waA convinced that Kamal was sure to he libera¬ 
ted on account of his spiritual life, it is no wonder 
that be should have exclaimed that there was a 
termination to his physical lineage, the whole 
lineage having been saved by bis only remaining 
repneaentativo. 

On the Maharashtra side, particularly, there is 
a well known story about Kabir emd Kamal, 
which, so far as the present writer is aware, does 
not find a place in the tradition of Northern Intlia. 
In that story, Kama! is made to shine even more 
than Kabir. While Kabir was going on a road 
and Kamal was following him at a distance, Kabir 
saw a piece of gold on bis way, and for fear lest 
Kamal when he saw it might be tempted to pick 
it up, Kabir stopped a while, covered it with dust, 
and then pursued his tsourse. Katnal, who was 
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looking forward, stopped at the place where his 
father had stopped, and called to his father and 
asked him w'hat he had done. Kabir returned and 
told him that he wanted to save Kamal from 
appropriating the piece of gold wliich lay there. 
“ Do you think that is a piece of gold ” asked 
Kamal, “ To me it appears nothing more than a 
slab of yellow stone.” This ie just in the spirit of 
the great Vyaea and Shuka in the Bhagavata, a 
story about whom tells us, in a similar manner, 
how, when Shuka was going ahead, naked, the 
ladies in the lake, who were bathing without 
clothes, took their bath in that condition without 
minding the ppcBeuce or peregrination of Shuka. 
When Vyasa, who was fully dressed, followed be¬ 
hind Shuka and came near the lake, the ladies 
hastily covered their bodies with their Sarees, 
Vyasa w*as astonished that this was not done by 
the ladies when the naked Shuka was going ahead. 
The Apsaras as replied that in his eyes there was a 
distinction between man and woman, masculine 
and feminine - while Shuka w'as in¬ 

capable of such a diatinction. The following verse 
in this connection is worthy of attention and may 
be carved by every aspirant on his heart: 

I I'Ti *1 fn *1 IT *1 

tifhjfiraT 5T ^ )i 
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Another Dolia of Kabir, ^?rr tells us 
about tlie limits of liuman freedom, Kabir des¬ 
cribes himself, like Nanak at a latter date, as the 
dog of God, These two words dog and God remind 
us, on account of their proximity, of a very 
famous utterance from Spinoza whicli students of 
philosophy might remember, Kabir says that he 
is dear to his Master like the pearl, like the spiri¬ 
tual pearl, hrr mi, that his neck is tied by the 
cord of God*s Name, and that he goes wherever his 
Master pulls him. This suggests to us, that, accor¬ 
ding to Kabir, all the actions of man may be 
determined by the power of God. On the other 
hand, readers of James’s “ Will to Believe ” will 
remember that in his essay on the * Bilemma of 
Determinism ’, he has used a similar example to 
illustrate the doctrine of jndeterminisin. A falcon, 
to whose leg a tether has been tied, could fly any¬ 
where within the orbit described by its tether, and 
not outside. This, says James, betokens ethically 
the limits of human freedom, or in the language 
of political science* a restricted autonomy under 
the aegis of a suzerain power. The word which 
Kabir uses is and not w'hich should in- 

dicate the flexibility of a cotton cord, and not the 
inflexibility and regidity of an iron chain. While, 
therefore, the Doha may have been intended by 
Kabir to designate the determinism of all actions 
by the Divine Power, James's illustration, that it 
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miglit also involve indeterminism and a limited 
fre^om is also worthy of eonsideration. 

In this connection, the present writer is re¬ 
minded of a very famous Abhanga in Marathi 

literature -'T?T ^ Tukaram 

considers himself to be the dog of God, and tells 
us that his function is fivefold so fe-r as the spiri¬ 
tual sphere is concerned. The jinglmg bells round 
his neck constitute the Aniihata sound; like a 
faithful dog, he shows the path to the spiritual pil¬ 
grims; he becomes possessed by the spiritual 
‘ guist and becomes subject to the epilepsy of 
God-devotion; and in that condition be alniost 
onomato-^pmically barks out the name of his 
spiritual teacher 

After considering the above two Dobas from 
Kabir, Jet us now pass on to two other Dobas 
from Tulsidas, concerning the service which God 
renders to the Saints : ( 1 ) mil ^ {2) 

^n^TT. *‘At that time Tulsi used to beg, now 
KinpeTOTS fall at bis feet. At that time, Tulsi was 
without Rama, now Rama has become his helper 
and guide**. In this way does Tulsidas tell us how 
the attainment of the Grace of God has made all 
the difference. It Is questionable to whom the 
authorship of the Doha ^ ^ belongs. ^ 

erf Tjw ft 3R Tnr * indicates a respectful 
pi lira,], w'hich shows that the Doha might have 
been composed by some worsliipful admirer or 
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deTot<^ of Tulsidas. For the substance of the 
present Doha, we might compare the autobiogra¬ 
phical from Tulsidas's which tells us 

how Tulsidas in his childhood used to beg from 
door to door, sorrowfully craving and weeping, and 
when he was fortunate to get even four grains of 
gram, he felt so glad as if he had attained the four 
goals of human life, namely, «r»T, are, fmr and *nw: 

ait % !5Wlcr r*Ct?«T(T JRIH I 

We might here compare exactly the naked Fakir 
as Mahatma Gandhi was during his life-time, and 
his magnificient Samadbl on the Rajghat at Xew 
Delhi, on which wreaths are placed by Consuls and 
Ambassadors, Presidents and Plenipotentiaries. 

The other Doha of Tulsidas tells 

us in an admirable manner how God serves the 
Saints. On the Ghat of the river at the 

foot of the Chitrakut hill, Saints were taking their 
bath with a view to ascend to the top of the hill 
after their holy ablutions. It is customary in 
Northern India to have a tilak (fimq?) put on the 
forehead after the bath. The occasion of the Doha 
raises the question as to by whom and to whom 
this holy sandal mark was applied. Three expla¬ 
nations may be offered in regard to the holy mark 
of Chandana to which a reference has been made in 
the Doha. In the first place, Tulsidas might have 
been rubbing sandalwood, and God Bama like a 
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faithful servant rendering him service in putting 
the holy mark on the foreheads of the saints who 
had taken their bath. This was exactly in the 
spirit of Shrikhandyh in Ekanatirs house, who 
was supposed to be an incarnation of God, and who 
was dmng similar service in cubbing the sandal¬ 
wood himself and bringing pitchers of water to the 
house of Ekanath ; WRft, 

wfcff. A second explanation may be that God in 
order to test whether Tulsidas knew Him or not 
came to him and put the holy sandal mark 
on His own forehead, and then went back, being 
glad that Tulsidas could not recognise Him. A third 
alternative may be that Rama might have put the 
holy mark on the forehead of Tulsidas himself, 
who on account of the brilliant ‘ Chhabi * of Shri 
Rama remained unconsciously glaring without 
knowing that it was Rama himself who was put* 
ting the mark on his forehead, A similar practice 
is also followed in South India at Pandharpur, 
where the Rukka, instead of the Sandal mark, U 
put on the chief JCirtankara by those who attend 
the Kirtana. says the proverb. Hama 

himself put this mark on the forehead of Tulsidas 
regarding him as his Deity. These are the three 
possible explanations, that could be offered in re¬ 
gard to the Doha. 

We should not try to attach too much mysti¬ 
cal value to these interpretations. Many storiis 
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have been told concerning Tulsidas in regard to 
his great desire for the vision of Rama. The story 
of the ghost (%) who showed Hanuman to Tub 
sidas, Hanuman^s assuming the body of an old 
man while Tulsidas was performing Kirtana at the 
Sankata ]\Iochan temple at Benares^ the efforts of 
Hanuman to bring to the notice of Tulsidas the 
figure of Shri Rama cither in the shape of a 
warrior w ith a how and arrows, or in the shape of 
a charming boy who came to Tulsidas and asked 
him for a Httle quantity of sandal paste to be pat 
on his forehead, ^ ^ ull these are stories 
interesting from a narrative point of view, hut not 
of much importance from the mystical stand¬ 
point, The psychological element in the Ifiird 
interpretation cettainly deserves our considera¬ 
tion. A physical manifestation of God, however, 
would be too much to believe in, philosophically 
or acientificatly. On the other hand, a mystical 
vision of God is not impossible, but that experience 
might be couched in a diSerent manner. 

Two other Dohas — one from Kabir and the 
other in Surdasian style-are also a vailable, w here¬ 
in we are supplied with some valuable obser\-a- 
tions in regard to the questions of fore-fulfilment 
of desires, and of a eudaemonistic combination of 
material and spiritual welfare. In the first of these 
Dohas, vt# irhr which w'e find in the Gujerathi 
collection of Kahir’s Dohas, we are told that God 
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is not like other masters. His reward precedes 
service, as in the case of other masters it follows. 
This indicates the foiefulfilment of the desires of 
the saint by God, Before any desire arises in the 
mind of the saint, it is already fulfilled by 
God. This question of the forefulfilment of desires 
is an ethical counterpart of the doctrine of fore¬ 
knowledge in the epistemological sphere. James 
tells us in his Will to Believe ’’ how God is the 
great expert, who can anticipate any moves of a 
novice in a game of chess, and thereby manipula¬ 
tes his moves in such a manner that ultimate 
victory is gained for Himself. On the other hand, 
in the case of fore-fulfil meat, the events are so 
manipulated by God that the desires are fulfilled 
before they arise in a man^s mind and victoiy is 
gained for the Saint. 

Similarly, it is the function of God eudae- 
monistically to combine the material and the spiri¬ 
tual welfare for his devotee. We are told in a Doha 
w'rittcn in the Surdasian manner how the cow- 
herdesses of Gokul went to Mathura not merely 
for the sake of the sale of their milk-products, but 
also and particularly for the vision of Krishna - 
ATW 5WW ffr ftw, tp* ffT?. Similarly, many 
seekers want to have not simply either material 
welfare or spiritual welfare singly, but their com¬ 
bination. Greatness in the world may not be 
incompatible with greatness in the spiritual life. 
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Even a Vice-Chanceller’s chair may not be incom-* 
paiiblc with the vision of a spiritual Form. It waa 
not impossible for King Janaka to have his mind 
fully engrossed in the spiritual life, while he was 
at the same time ruling the entire world. When 
came to the Court of King Janaka, Janaka 
asked him whether ho had gone there for victory 
in argument, or for winning the cows and coins, 
which w'as the prize set for the victory* 
was the characteristic reply which 
gave to King Janaka. King Janaka had not any 
cause for dissatisfaction with such a reply. No 
better reply than that of could have been 

given to King Janaka who was himsolf an embo¬ 
diment of the highest eudaemonistic combination 
of material and spiritual greatness* 

5* The Saint as ‘personal arid Gad as t'mper* 
8(mal Reality — We now come to the question of 
the philosophical relationship that exists between 
the Saints and God. Under this head wc shall 
discuss three Dohas 

(i) 3ff wit 5 

(ii) 3TK^ 

{ iii) wsnr rm % 

and shall see towards the end how they rise one 
at the top of the other. In the Doha ^ ^ anm 5 , 
we are told by Kabir, that if we are unable to see 
the form of God in this world, the bodily form of 
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the Sadhu would be an excellent substitute for it. 
In fact, to Kabir the Sadhu would be a fully re- 
preseutative personal and physical replica of the 
Godhead. On the other liand, says Kabir, if wo 
are anxious to see the Nirakara, we have to take 
recourse to the Nijarupa. By distinguishing bet¬ 
ween the two, namely, Siikara and Nijarupa, Kabir 
tells ua tliat we should give nn to the one, and sftf^ 
to the other, personal love and impersonal devo- 
tion respectively. We have also parallels for both 
of these conceptions elsewhere. iCabir has already 
said 'RtR 5# i to see the Saint is fully equi¬ 
valent to seeing God; while Patanjali tells us in 
his aphorism srar jrj; that the ultimate 

aim of the seeker is to abide in his own Form, the 

or InwFn. The question might arise here as 
to whether the could be described as 

at all, as Kabir does. The triad is of course, 
tbrm, formless, and transcending form. Saguna 
corresponds to the first, Nirguna to the second, 
to the third which transcends both 
form and formlessness. According to Patanjali 
and others, the might be characterised as 

instead of 

The elevation of the Saint to the pedestal of 
the God-head had been anticipated by Join philo¬ 
sophy, when it denied God and raised the 
himself to the status of the God-head. The neme¬ 
sis of the denial of God in Jainism was in eficct 
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the apotheosis of ita founder. As Hopkins has put 
it, the Jain philosophy dethroned God, and made 
the reign in His place. Jain philosophy is 

what might be called an atheistic, spiritualistic 
pluralism, and in such a scheme there is no place 
for God at all. On the other hand, in a famous 
verse from the Kannada poet we are told 
that the formless not being satisfied with living in 
an isolated condition, came and took on the form 
of a Saint to confer the highest spiritual boons on 
humanity: 

^r?r ^?r 

In n4»r, as in Kabir, deity is recognised, but it is 
made to assume the form of a Saint, and the high¬ 
est aspiration for Sainthood is declared to be 
assimilation with the deity. 

The Doha that next follows - Ptwr ^ 
goes a step ahead of the Doha we have discussed 
above. In the former Doha, the Sadhti was re¬ 
garded as a physical embodiment of God. In the 
present Doha, we are told that the Sadhu is like a 
mirror, in which one can see the Nirfikara reflected. 
This Doha introduces the conception of mirroring 
or reflection. We shall consider fully the implica¬ 
tions of this conception when we come to a Doha 
in the Fifth Chapter uhne arrori. In the mean* 
while, we shall be concerned with the reflection of 
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the Nirfikara as wo fmd it in the Sadhu himself> 
Jnanesbwar goes even a step ahead of Kabir and 
tells us in his famous that God and 

Saint serve as mirrors to one another and forget 
their difference in seeing each other^s reflection. 

5fT'i5^ I 5T3?r ilTTS I 

*R57T ^ 1 ^Tf II. 

In this state it becomes impossible to describe 
which is the and which is the which the 

original and which the reflection. Two mirrors 
placed in front of each other, as physical science 
would tell us, reflect each other *ad infinitum’; even 
so, the Saint and God reflect each other infinitely. 
Thus, the ultimate difference between the two 
vanishes, and a stale of absolute unison is created. 

We now come to the final Doha of this Chap¬ 
ter, the Doha of Kabir, wfw The question 
arises whether the authorship of this Doha could 
he attributed to Kabir. It describes the state of 
imiou of Kabir with God after his death, and there¬ 
fore might well have been composed by some dis¬ 
ciple of Kabir, unless we suppose that it might 
have been composed by Kabir himself in full anti¬ 
cipation of the state in which he might exist after 
death. In the first case, it might be taken to be 
a tribute paid by some worthy devotee to the 
memory' of his Master, and in the second it might 
be taken as a fully anticipatory Doha. It is very 
significant to see how Kabir and Tulsidas agree 
42 
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with each other in regarding titIo' as the highest 
virtue of which man is capable : 

KTSR Tnr says Kabir 
^ TRpft tjwr says Tulsidas. 

Unless wo place our fullest reliance upon God, it 
will not he possible for us to reach the state to 
which we aspire. 

The passing away of Kabir at Maghar near 
Gorakhpur, and the Doha which is composed in 
that behalf, have been matters of classical signi" 
hcance. It was traditionally supposed that one 
who died at Maghar was horn as an ass in his 
next bii’th, “ By all means, then ” said Kabir, 
Let mo die at Maghar, for I know that 1 Imve 
no future birth for me, far te.s3 that of an ass 
A man who leads a sinful life, says Kabir, even if 
he dies at Benares, cannot be saved. On the other 
hand, a virtuous man, though he died at Maghar, 
might escape the clutches of death : 

^ sn?, \ 

^ ^■■<41 Rttpt ji 

Hie tomb and the Samadhi of Kabir which exist 
at Maghar will stand as an eternal monument of 
the unity of spiritual realisation to he attained in 
Hinduism or Jslam, and for that matter in any 
other form of religion. The present w'riter is tem¬ 
pted to believe that the place should be called 
instead of It is a place w’here our sins 

will be washed away, and which will, therefore, 
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enable us to advance on tbe path of spiritual rea¬ 
lisation. 

In the Doha we are considoring, we are told 
how Kabir is lyiikg lihe a * child ’ on the lap of the 
Immutable : % fft^ ^ The Bible 

tells us that unless we become as little children, wo 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God. The pre¬ 
sent writer pointed out for the first time in his 
essay on Herakleit-os how this Biblical conception 
u'aa borrowed from an aphorism of Herakleitoa who 
lived about four hundred years before Christ, and 
who tells us “paidoa he basileie'^, the kingdom be^ 
longs to the child. Kabir was in perfect accord 
with these dicta of Herakleitos and Christ, and rea* 
Used in his person what they so passionately 
taught. A simple, unquestioning, and implicit faith 
in our Alaker is the only guarantee of an unimped¬ 
ed and progressive realisation of the Godhead. 

If w‘e just look at the tliree Dohas that have 
preceded, we shall see that the first Doha aft ^ 
aiTTR ^ represents the thesis, of which Ro'MV % 
is the antithesis, while ’irtt^ vr % constitutes 
a synthesis of the two. Tiie true solution of the 
antinomy of the Saint’s body bemg eitlier the 
Sahara form of God or as hiding the Nirakiira is 
the conception of an eschatological unison between 
the Saint and God, We need neither say that the 
Saint is a physical metamorphosis of God, nor 
need we say that he fully mirrors the Absolute. 
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On the other hand, it would bo perfectly legiti- 
mate for ns to suppose that when the Saint haa 
pa^ed away, his spirit merges with Ahaoluto 
spirit. This would he a perfectly scientific concep- 
tion, which would dieplaco the poetic conceptions 
of the two preceding Dohaa. There might be 
limitations of body and mind so long as the Saint 
subsists upon earth, and hence we can never fully 
identify the Saint with God. On the other hand, 
when the Saint has left off his body, there is noth’ 
ing to prevent his spirit from merging into the 
highest Spirit. From that point of view, in spite 
of much Vcdantic speculation on the subject* 

might be regarded aa even a higher con¬ 
ception than 
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The Beginnings of ihe Pilgrimage 

We ate going to discusa in this chapter the 
beginnings of the spiritual pilgrimage as fonnd in 
the Dohas of the great Hindi saints. We shall 
begin by discussing the nature and function of tho 
spiritual teacher in the scheme of spiritual realisa¬ 
tion. Kest, we shall proceed to discuss two im* 
portant topics : 

(1 } first, the method by means of which the 
spiritual teacher instructs us to begin and perfect 
our endeaTOur for God- realisation. This, of course, 
is meditation by the Name, which he communi¬ 
cates to us from a high spiritual altitude, from 
which it must descend and be couduited in the 
minds of bis disciples. 

( 2 ) second, the power tliat lies in this Name 
and the fimction it performs in the spiritual deve¬ 
lopment of the diseiple. 

Afterwards, we shall proceed to discuss four 
important requisites for the perfection of this 
methodology : what physical, mental, moral and 
mystical requirements are necessary for this per¬ 
fection ? Finally, that inner spring of devotion, 
that longing for self-realisation, that passionate 
attachment to the spiritual life without which we 
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can never rise to the sublime beigbta of reaHsa- 
^on, mU be discussed briefly from these Dohas in 
Hindi spiritual literature^ 

1. The nature andfunctum of a Gturu ^ Lot 
os begin by considering the nature and function 
of the Spiritual Teacher as found in the Dohas. 
Here, we shall first discuss the analogies which are 
to be found in Doha literature for the function 
which the Spiritual Teacher performs. 

There are three excellent analogies to illu¬ 
strate this function, first, the analogy of the swan; 
second, the analogy of the Sikligar; and third, the 
analogy of the potter. 

After discussing these analogies, we shall pro- 
ceed to consider the difference between the Guru 
of the ‘ Peras ’ and the Guru of the ‘ Apeiron. ’ 
Finally, we shall consider the supremacy of the 
Spiritual Teacher even to God Himself, 

From the Doha, ?nr mw it may be ima¬ 
gined that it is Kabir who is comparing the Spiri¬ 
tual Teacher to a swan. The expression -ramw is to 
be found in Kabirite and aUied theology, and 
stands for the ultimately real Name, and even for 
the ultimate Reality itself. 

In another passage of Kabir, we know how he 
tells us : 

ira’ ffR ?rr ttttr curwr ang M iflf| i. 

Hence, in ^nkarite terminology, we might regard 
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the in ite aspect of ultimate Reality as equi¬ 
valent to TTTTTT itself, Tsitb which Kabir is contraa* 
ting in the Doha. 

The Guru separates Vyavahara from Para- 
mar tha, matter from spirit, just as the swan sepa¬ 
rates water from milk, This is the prineipa! function 
which a spiritual teacher performs. Kot every 
bird is capable of performing this miraculous fun¬ 
ction. In the same manner, not every so-called 
Gum can separate matter from spirit for the up* 
liftment of his disciple. 

The second analogy which is to he found in 
the Bohas for the spiritual teacher is that of a 
Now this word ‘sikligara’ seems to have 
bad an Arabic origin, and it is interesting to see 
that the same word in a slightly modified form 
(flR^s*ii<) is to be found in Kanarese. 

The function of a ‘sikltgara’ is to sharpen in- 
strumente of iron or steel; so does the Guru shar¬ 
pen the mental instrument of his disciple. The 
second function which a ‘sikligara’ performs is that 
he takes away all rust from the iron mstruments ; 
similarly, the spiritual teacher takes away all the 
dirt and rust of passions and desires from the 
mind of his disciple. 

We are told by Kabir that a ^sikligara' does this 
within the span of a single moment, ^ 

Even so, the spiritual teacher has been credited 
with the power of taking away all the hindrancea 
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iii the spurHual path of the diaciple so as to confer 
on him immortality and liberation in a ainglo 
moment. 

There are, of course, two views on this head. 
In the lirst place, the disciple has, by a process of 
self-purification, to continue his efifort to perfect 
himself on the path of realisation. On the other 
hand, we are told that in a single moment the 
disciple can reach the goal of his endeavour by the 
Grace of his Guru. ^ eniff j ^ tflsr 

am I anmrmr i ^ ti says Ramdas. 

Kabir seems to be of the same opinion. The 
very moment that the disciple comes under the 
grace of his Spiritual Teacher, ho finds the door of 
liberation open to him. What these doctrines 
imply we may not discuss at this place, the full 
meaning and implication of these being reserved 
for a later occasion. 

The third analogy for the spiritual teacher is 
that of a potter, or a A spiritual teacher 

performs for his disciple the same functions which 
a potter performs for his pot. In the first place, 
he takes away all the depressions and protube¬ 
rances of his jar, and rounds oflF all its angularities. 
In the second place, he enlarges the potential 
vacuum of the pot, and gives it the shape and size 
he wills. 

In a similar manner, a spiritual teacher takes 
away all the defects and deficiencies of his disciple’s 
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mind, enlarges his receptivity, and makes of him a 
worthy disciple capable of performiDg the func* 
lions he Trills, 

Then, again, a kumhhakar gives continuous 
strokes to the pot from the outside, but gives it 
a constant and unfailing support from within. 
Similarly, in the midst of the calamities and mis¬ 
fortunes which might fall to the lot of his disciple, 
tlie spiritual teacher gives him internal and conti¬ 
nuous support, and enables him to face boldly his 
trials and tribulations. Every misfortune, every 
calamity, baa now a silver lining for him. The Sun 
of his Guru's grace shines through the edge of his 
misfortunes, though these for a while might darken 
the luminosity of his spiritual life. 

This analogy of the pot and the potter, the 
giving of continuous strokes from the outside and 
support from the inside, the taking away of all 
angularities, and the giving of any shape and sizo 
that the potter might will, was a very peculiar 
phenomenon to such a highly-placed and well-infor’- 
med Bishop like Westeott, who had never seen this 
phenomenon, and who, after studying this Doha, 
asked his Hindi Pandit if he would take him to a 
place where the potter was performing this miracle, 
and it is very interesting to note that the photograph 
of the potter and the pot on which the potter w as 
giving his strokes is to be found in the famous book 
of Bishop Westeott on ‘Kabir and Kabir Pantha'. 

/J 
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After considering these analogies, \re go on to 
diacusa how the real Teacher is a teacher of the 
Limitless, the Apciron, and other teachers are tea¬ 
chers of the limited, or the Peras, The expressions 
which Kabir often uses in this connection are the 
?vT and the Peras and the Apciron of 
Pythagoras. 

We shall see later at the end of this work how 
Kabir tells us 

jnn, sfT niTT ^ wq i 
5f3r % q tA qpT n. 

At this place it is necessary only to bring out 
the distinction between the Guru of the Limited 
and the Guru of the Unlimited, the in^Rw >[5 nnr| 
the ararmiTW qs. 

The Guru of the ordinary type is the 

Guru of the limited; his sole function is to breathe 
into the ears of his disciple his so-called Slantra. 
The function of the real spiritual teacher is not tbe 
breathing of this Mantra into the ears of his dis¬ 
ciple, but the showing of the form of God to his 
vision, W hat is the use of imparting a Mantra to 
a disciple, if it does not result in the vision of the 
God-head ? 

The real Guru is he, therefore, at whose in¬ 
stance his disciples have walked on the path of 
God, taking note of the landmarks and the sign- 
hoards on the way until they have reached their 
their final destination from which there 
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is no return. Veritably, this feFprr ^ is the Hindi 
way of putting what Badarayana has called 

at the end of his Sutras. 

We finally come to the discussion of the primal 
supremacy of the Spiritual Teacher in the Doha 
m ^ ^ We do not know whether the Hindi 
world knows the story connected with this Doha; 
but the Saint of TJmadi used to expound it m the 
foUowing manner. Kabir had once a simultaneous 
vision of God, and his Guru. A question might 
not be irrelevantly asked here as to whether it is 
mystically possible to have a simultaneous dual 
vision of this kind, or whether the two presenta* 
tions might not coalesce into one. But this ques¬ 
tion apart, supposing that God and Guru made a 
simultaneous appearance before Kabir, Kabir «as 
placed in a dilemma os to whom he should owe 
bis primary allegiaiice. 

It is said Kabir chose his spiritual teacher 
because it was on account of him that he was able 
to realise God at all. God was not satisfied with 
this decision of Kabir and so He made an appeal 
to the teacher of Kabir, vhs. Ramanand. 

The question was w hether God was to be re¬ 
garded as superior to the spiritual teacher or not. 
Ramanand like Kabir himself voted in favour of 
his spiritual teacher, and so God was left support- 
less. God then went from teacher to teacher until 
ultimately he was absolutely ruled out of tho 
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spiritual court. 

In a similar style, the saint of Nimbargi has 
been credited in a peom it^ infill %Kfr ^ with 
having drawn God to the bar of liis Spiritual Tea¬ 
cher, and the judgment was of course that God 
had to fall prostrate at the feet of the Spiritual 
Teacher in order to exonerate Himself from His 
sins of commission and omisaion. 

This is, of course, a spiritual story clothed in 
a poeticodegal imagery. As regards the question of 
the ‘recesses’ of spiritual teachers ‘ad infinitum*, it 
IS possible to resolve it only on the lines of Spinoza 
who had postulated an original hammer in order 
that all the later hammers might be produced. No 
hammer can be produced without a hammer, this 
without a second, and so on ad infinitum. In this 
way an original hammer, a ' causa sui *, or ‘ subs- 
tance* might be postulated before other hammers 
are produced. We have talked elsewhere about the 
God-Guru complex, and instead of a simultaneous 
vision of tw'o. Jet us be satisfied only with one 
entity, call it God or Guru. It was from this point 
of view probably, that the great PatanjaU has 
identified God and Guru by calling God the 
Parama Guru in his Sutra 

2. Meditation by means of the Kame _We 

now proceed to our BQoond group of Bohas—those 
concerned with the process of meditation by the 
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Name. Wo are told by Kabir that it is only by 
the word imparted by the Guru» that we are able 
to dispel our Bpiritual and mental darkness : 
flsrs mflg Fci r*i V *T 3rT!i. 

RrikT also signifies cataract, and for the matter of 
that, the cataract of ignorance. 

This innate cataract of ignorance cannot bo 
removed by any other means eiccept by the Name 
imparted by the Guru. This assertion finds justi¬ 
fication in a famous stanza from Sanskrit spiritual 
literature which tells us : 

-a ■= 

One important point, however, which Kabir 
slrcssea is that this Name, Word, Sound, or Shabda 
is capable of dispelling this physical and meta¬ 
physical darkness. 

We might note the property contained in the 
Shabda or the Sound which has the power of pro¬ 
ducing illumination or Light. More than any other 
writer in Hindi spiritual literature, Kabir stresses 
the Sound aspect or the Shabda aspect of the 
Name. Tulsidas and others stress the devotional 
aspect. Kabir being interested in the Science of 
spiritual life could very well credit the Word with 
the production of illumination. This might veri¬ 
tably be called a Sphotism in the terminology of 
of the great s and s. 

Nominalism which is used by the Schoolmen 
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even though it signifies & stress on the Name would 
be a word entirely out of place in this context, 
because that word is used by the Schoolmen in 
contrast to Realism, or Subjectivism. Sphotism 
would be a good word; but one might say Sonna- 
nism would be even better to signify the Idea con¬ 
veyed by Kahir in his philosophy of the Spiritual 
Sound. As Christianity stresses the Logos aspect 
of the word, Kabir stresses the Sound or Anahata 
aspect, and credits it with the power of dispelling 
our intellectual darkness. It may even, in modem 
scientific terminology, be called ‘Luminous Sound\ 

Let us now harp back to the teaching of Tul¬ 
sidas aboul the Name of God. Tulsidas waxes 
eloquent over the superiority of the Name to both 
Saguna and Nirgima. Saguna and Nirguna, he 
says, are no doubt both 3HT«r, snntr, aimf? and 
They are unfathomable, and ineffable. 

Granting such high predicates to Saguna and 
Nirguna, Tulsidas feels no difficulty in exalting 
the Name above both Saguna and Nirguna, The 
Name of God is superior to God with form, as well 
as to God without form. 

It might easily be granted that Tulsidas might 
recognise that the name of God is superior to the 
formless God; but he excels himself in saying that 
the Name of God is superior even to God with 
Form. He telb us that this superiority of th^ 
Name to the personality of God is established by 
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the ‘Setubandha*. Rama felt a little self-conscious 
that his Name was able to make stones float on 
the surface of the sea. But when he persondly 
went and placed these stones on the water, they 

went to the bottom of the sea. 

Tulsidas is in the habit of occasionally giving 
expression to his own personal opinions. This is 
not a bad practice, because very often, from the 
philosophical point of view, the mention of any 
personal opinions such as ^ 

really very welcome expressions, We are r^ y 
thankful to the great Tulsidas for having been 
courageous in explaining his oum personal opinions 

in this manner. 

The one thing which Tulsidas abhors is the 
designation of God as siwr. In the Doha ^ wfe 
^ it may be supposed that Tulsu^ la 

preaching a tirade against KabLrism. Gorakshjsm, 
and allied theology. 

Have done with your says Tulsidas. 

Meditate on the Name of God, O Fool; tT*T 

The word which is used by the rmfts 
andvbn^ts might well be taken from the Arabic 
words the Truth, Reality, or God; but 

it may as well be taken from the word snum. ^ 
.nj ftroi to a famoua vetae in Mara*, 
liliratnrc. As to whetlicr it is possible foe us to 
meditate on ‘alakshya’ is a different matter. 
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Tulsidas’s tirade against the doctrine of ‘aia- 
kshya is couched in the folio wing philosopbical 
arguments. God can never be ’alaksbys’ is the 
conclusion at which Tulsidas arrives. 

How does he argue ? (1) In the first place, 
lie says, we might begin by saying that we see our 
own selves ; then, we proceed to see the world 
which is the object of our experience ( ^inr ); and 
then we see God or the subject-object relation 
which is intermediate ( ^ ), and, therefore, the 
collecting link between the self and the world. 
This might well be regarded as a philosophy of 
Introspectionism. ( 2 ) Secondly, after having seen 
the objective world ( - gemndial con¬ 

struction ), we come back to see God, as between 
the internal v orld and the external world. This 
might be called the philosophy of Introvertism in 
its literal sense. 

Tiiose who have studied the philosophy of 
Descartes will be amazed to see the relation of 
these arguments to bis philosophy, Descartes pro¬ 
ceeds by denying the objective world by denying 
God; but the one thing he cannot deny is the self; 
Bo be makes the self the starting-point of his philo- 
Sophy. Afterwards, he proves that there must be 
a God, who is the maker of the self, or who is more 
perfect than the self, or whose existence is involved 
in the idea of the self, and when once God is pro¬ 
ved, Descartes finds no difi&cuJty in saying that 
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the world which is the handiwork of God must 
also be regarded as real. 

In the two alternatives to this Osrtesianisni 
which Tulsidas proposes, namely latroapectioniem 
and Introvertism, the existence of God as a Per- 
sonal Being (is^J must be regarded as fundamen< 
tally certain. Any philosophy which regards God as 

is to Tulsidas mere * abracadabra *, and there¬ 
fore he proceeds to tell us it wiU ho the bettor 

p^ of valour to meditate on God by means of 
His Name. 

However, the Name, w'hich Tulsidas regards 
as the ‘par exceUenee* approach to the Godhead is 
the Name of Hama. ‘ There might be a thousand 
other names of God; I am not concerned with 
them’, says Tulsidas. ‘My allegiance is given to the 
Name of Hama as the supreme God*head. Por, 
does not the word tut contain the two letters t 
andJT, and do not t and ir come at the top of ail 
alphabets whatsoever, for example, ^ and In 
the case of both, the and the tRtn come at the 
top, and as the name of Rama is constituted out 
of these two letters, that Name stands supreme 
above all other names of God’, 

Ti and *T also constitute the pre-eminent insignia 
of royalty. The is the royal umbrella, and the 
>T4R is the crest-jewel of the crown. If, therefore, 
the word Rama is constituted out of these supreme 
royal^ insignia, why should we not suppose that 
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God Rama is superior to all other gods ? 

It is mteresting to note that this very clever 
way of putting the matter which Tulsidas employs 
for providing tlie supremacy of Rama is valid 
only for the Devanagari script, and not for the 
Dravidian script For example, in Kanarese, both 
the and the are col linear with the alpha¬ 
bets—sometimes preceding, sometimes following. 
In the case of the wv precedes, and In the 
case of 3 ;^, the WTt follows. Hence unless we are 
prepared to deny to the Dravidians the privilege 
of regarding Rama as the supreme God<head, we 
hove to find the derivation of the word tpt else¬ 
where : snrf: he who lives inside the 

heart, and who lives inside the world, moving 
them and filling them with beatific joy. 

In any case, Tulsidas’s derivation, though 
imaginative, might be taken to be a contribution 
to Niruktism. More often than not, Yaska was 
successful in tracing words to their proper origins. 
But be has also given imaginative derivations as 
in the case of and i?r i 

fTRtfkremruEr infirm^ 1 

On the other hand, ’might we not regard 
as one who is able to see God, and ^ os the 
symbol of the identity between the self and the 
Absolute ? 

We have seen how the Name is the ladder 
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by means of which we might reach God, ‘What 
kind of JTamo would be effective’ is the next ques¬ 
tion, Does every 5fame that comes to the li[>8 of 
the seeker enable him to have the vision of God ? 
One wonders how the various schemes of 
might have enabled tile mere verbal pronounceta 
to have the v'lsion of the God-head. 

In this matter, the teachings of Kabir and 
other Saints who had reached the heights of God- 
realisation cannot but be regarded with respect. 
Metaphors have been drawn ff'om agriculture, 
epistemology', and science to bring out the distinc¬ 
tion between two different kinds of names. We 
have beard the expressions, hvr and Name 
with a seed, and Name without a seed — a name 
viable and a name non-viable. 

From the epistemological point of view, wo 
might have names which come laden with mean¬ 
ing, and others which are not so laden—significant 
names and non-significant names. From the point 
of view of science, a name might have the highest 
potentialtty of spiritual energy, and anotlier which 
has no such potentiality. The first kind of name 
would he the real atom-bomb of spiritual expe^ 
rience. The great Maharashtra saint Tukaram 
said everybody calls upon the the name of Rama* 
but nobody knows who the hj-hkih is : 

VTH ^ ajvafw I Wldt ^ ■iTPtdt HTPTTTnT t 

^ ^ ^:TWHT gw » apra afl c HmU 1 
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rnn^fT aratn i ^ w 5rT>»r;Trn n 

^nii tth i r«i^iOf^ 

‘ God Banm, as 70a know, * says TukaraiD, 
* was son of Dasharatha j <sik*Ji<.w bas lived from 
times immemoriaL If ‘ ibis ’ Kama, the son of 
Dasharatha, had known ' that* Rama, why would 
he have gone in submission to his spiritual teach* 
er ? * It is only the Name, which an aspirant 
might receive from his spiritual teacher ivho has 
reached the heights of spiritual realisation, that 
can be of any avail in this matter. The real Name 
is the name which fructides. It is entirely ‘sui 
generis’, unique and in a different category altoge* 
ther, says Kabir: ^ ^ pj affr. 

3. r/ie/MTiC/ion and poti'er 0/ the Name —We 
now proceed to our next group of Dohas which 
discuss the function and the power of the Name. 
Tulsidas tells us that the Name of God is like a 
lamp placed on the threshold of the tongue, so 
that it might illumine both the inside and the out¬ 
side of man. The tongue, he says, is the If 
you place the lamp on the t?#, it will spread light 
both internally and externally. 

This advice is of a piece with the teachings of 
80 many other Saints of India who have insisted 
that the name be uttered by the tongue — the 
qwff. The real insistence should be on the utter¬ 
ance by breath — whether by 'RT, or irwirr. 
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It is not simply a mechanical uttering of the 
name of God that ^ill lead one to ill am [nation. 
There must be a accompanying the utterance 
of the name. So, msistence may be laid on the 
quality of the heart rather than on utterance by 
tongue. 

Elsewhere Tulsidas talks of Bhakti as a Mani 
and Jnana aa a Djpa. The functions of the 
Bhakti'Mani and the Jnana-Dipa consist re-spec* 
tively in warding oflf and destroying the insects of 
life, such as sins, diseases and desires, A radical 
distinction is hero made by Tulsidas between 
Bhakti and Jnana, undetstanding by Juana philo¬ 
sophical knowledge, or intellectual conviction. 
Jnana is more than mere knowledge or conviction. 
It means, or it ought to mean, spiritual illumina¬ 
tion, When the Bhagavadgita speaks of 

it speaks of this lamp of iUuminaiion, and 
os this illumination can proceed only from the 
quality of heart, there is no essential contradiction 
between Bhakti and Jnana. 

In another Doha, Tulsidas speaks about the 
Name as a a wish-fuldliing tree. How many 
have seen this Kalpataru ? This Saint of Nim- 
bargi has composed a very fine poem in Kanarea© 
in which he speaks of TFmeff vrrrwrr, and des¬ 
cribes the functions of this Kalpataru. According 
to Tulsidas, this Kalpataru is the shelter for spin- 
tual felicity in this Kali age. Contemplation on it 
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turns ft siunor into a aaiutj ‘Bhang into Tulsi . ^ 

Anotlier happy reading would be or KTUit, 
which might imply that it was by great fortune 
that Tulsi became Tulsidas, It is evident, thec^ 
fore, that the aspirant must try to realise this 
‘Kalpataru’, seeing that it is the only supreme 
shelter for spiritual felicity. 

Kabir’a insistence on the power of the Name 
is not less strong than that of Tulshlas, though his 
conception of Rama might differ somewhat from 
that of Tulsidas. Even though Kabir brings Yogio 
and occult terminology to illustrate his meaning, 
his insistence on the power of the Name is supreme. 

The name of Rama, he says, is superior to the 
31 ^ of to by and even to the expe- 
rience of Anahata sound. These may have an end, 
he says, but Kabir has not; because he is unceas¬ 
ingly uttering the name of God, 

What Kabir means by Shunyft is a little 
difficult to understand. It is probably not the 
Shunya of the Madhyamikaa. The Kabirites gave 
the Shunya a technical sense, understanding by it 
probably the vacuum of the mind, instead of the 
negation of reality. What Kabir means by ajapa 
japa is counting the names of God without a tactual 
or a labial modus operandi. It is coimting beads 
without beads, it is counting beads with breaths. 
Also, we need not here enter into a detailed 
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distinction between Anuhata and Shabda. Accord¬ 
ing to Kabir we may suppose that one of the high¬ 
est categories of spiritual experience, namely, the 
Anilhata does not come up to the power of the 
Name. The uttering of the Name of God baa be¬ 
come almost a reflex action with him, says Kabir: 
TTl? ^TTR 

A great Kanarese saint called Shiah unala- 
dhlsha has also spoken about an aspirant's calling 
on the name of God almost as reflexly as the bark¬ 
ing of a dog; 

^ *r1>Tfe it 

Tukaram lias evidently called himself the dog of 
God ; 

*7^ ’pi Trft ^ I <T^ ^ I, 

The expression which ShUhunaladhTsha mm 
is barking, not T>rfe, praising. This evi¬ 

dently implies as reflex au action as that contem¬ 
plated by Kabir. 

4. The physical regiiiai/cs of Jlfedikdion—We 
next come to the four groups of Dohas, in which 
we have a discussion successively of the phj'sical, 
menial, moral, and mystical requisites for perfec¬ 
tion in the meditational process. 

In the first place, au aspirant must recognise 
the extreme value of the present moment. What 
you intend to do tomorrow do to-day, says the 
Doha: ^ ?fr and what you want to do 
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today, do juat now. You must not lose a smgle 
moment of your life in the pursuit of vanities. 
Death is ever ready to pounce upon you, and he 
does not care whether you have filnished your 
work or not. This Doha is an exeellent replica of 
the famous verse in the Mahahharata u liich says. 

^ (f if ^ '' 

In the next place, an aspirant must be careful 
not to lose a single breath, for he does not know 
whether the next breath wiU come. Ramdas has 
warned us not to lose time even for the purposes 
of sneezing, yawning, coughing, or belching. The 
time required for tlie meeting of the eye-lashes, 
he says, is time lost in vain i 

ferv 3rM qwr 

ijTfST ^ 

5Spi I ^ 

Jagannathadas, the great philosophic and 
devotional poet of the Kamatak, has said the only 
way to escape the clutches of death is to meditate 
on the name of — while you are y awnm g 

or belching or playing with children * 

Kabir tells us that we must weave 
a rosary () of breaths, instead of beads. 
Whet her the beads be made of wood or coral, they 
have to be secured together by intermediate knots, 
and there is also a head-bead. The rosary of 
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breaths steers clear of the impediments both of the 
knots and the hcad^bead. These give incessant 
interruption in the process of meditation j while, 
In addition, the head-bead puts us in mind of the 
number* God is numberless, and the number of 
times we have uttered the Xame of God has noth* 
ing to do with his realisation. What is wanted is 
only the quality and inteusity of the heart. 

* Proceed with the rosary of breaths, not with 
the rosary of beads; count beads which are no 
beads ’ says Kahir; ‘ Meditate intently on the 

Parama Tattva, the Highest Reality, and you will 
soon see that you are tliat Reality itself. 

The last requisite from the x^hysical point of 
view is to meditate in silence. There is no use in 
eaUing upon the name of God aloud, and 

ehr, the Dohas say, have no value before God. He 
who heats the sound of an ant’s feet, will He not 
know the quality of your heart ? 

The Mulla vainly fancies that God is deaf, 
unmindful of the fact that he is making himself 
deaf by shutting his ears with his fingers. The 
poet, Akbar Allababadi, made fun of such a 
Mulla. Vainly docs the Mulla imagine that loudly 
calling upon God is indispensable for rousing 
people from their dogmatic slumber. Does not 
the steam-engine, be asks, whiatio regularly and at 
the appointed hour, so that people who want to 
get up for meditation might do so by hearing the 

fS 
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whistle ? The Sheikh, says the poet, beats hfs 
breast because his vocation was now gone. The 
whistle of the steam-engine is regular, fearless, and 
powerful, and that should be enough to rouse 
people from their slumbers to their spiritual duty. 
There may be other ways of rousing a man from 
his si umbers. In that way, a braying ass would be 
better than a Brahman, a barking dog better than 

an image of tied, and a crowing cock better than 
a Multa. 

5. The • — Let us now’ pro¬ 

ceed to see what the mental requisites for a success¬ 
ful spiritual meditation are. Kabir telis us 
humorously that when an aspirant is sitting up 
for meditation, his tongue is moving in his mouth, 
his hand is moving on the rosary, and his mind is 
moving in all the ten directions. This is only 
pseudo-meditation, says Kabir. 

The Bhagavadgita iias told : 

luTRr ^ i 

fwvfT?irr ftwfTT: ?r n 

One might control one’s motor organs, says the 
Bhagavadgita, and yet think of objects of desire; 
such a person is a man of false character. To 
think of a had thing mentally is itself bad, accor¬ 
ding to the Bhagvadgita, even tboogh the motor 
organs may not move to achieve their object. 
Elsew'here, Kabir has excused the motions of the 
mind, but has principally focussed his attention 
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oa the motor organs : 

»FIT at tTH in TT? ^ 51^7. 

These must not be allowed to go astray oa 
the cattle do. A bad idea occurring to the mind 
does not necessarily make a man a bad charactert 
says Kabir; but an evil action certainly does. 

We are next told that a Sadhak must have 
bis mind fully concentrated upon the Object of 
his meditation. Rahim advises the aspirant always 
to look at God intently, as a Chakor looks at the 
moon. 

It may be noted that Rahim is speaking here 
about Krishna-chaiidra. He also speaks of the 
Chakor looking at the moon both by night and by 
day. It may be possible for the Chakor to look 
at the moon by night if the moon is shining; but 
its looking at the moon by day must be a cose of 
mere mental imagery* 

Basaveshvar, the founder-saint of Lingayat- 
ism, has given expression to the same idea in a 
very famous verse r 

tsfw Nt 

uHr*n stiR I 

4 4 

■n 

^ ii 

“ Just as the one object of the anxiety of the 
Chakor is the light of the moon; just as the one 
object of the anxiety of the lotus is the rise of the 
Sun; just as the one object of the anxiety of Uie 
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bee is the juice in q, fragrant flowert similarlv my 
one object of anxiety saye BaaaTeshvar, ‘ is the 
remembrance of my God, the ”, 

A third mental requirement for successful 
meditation is the occupation of the mind by only 
one idea and no other. When the eye is full of 
the vision of the only one object of oiur love, says 
Rahim, no other vision is possible. When the 
mind is fitlod with one idea, no other idea dam 
enter. This is the chief aim an aspirant must al¬ 
ways keep m view. Analogies for this description 
are to be found in a caravansarai which is full of 
pilgrims not allowing any other pilgrims to enter, 
a railway carriage full of passengers not allowing 
any new passenger to got in, and a cinema-house 
which is full of spectators refusing to admit any 
further spectator. The seeker, likewise, must 
therefore refuse to admit within his mind any idea 
except that of God, It is only when such a thing 
takes place, that spiritual concentration becomes 
fruitful. A psychological help that may be offered 
in this connection is to draw the mind continually 
from the periphery towards the centre, until it be¬ 
comes firmly established in the focus of consci¬ 
ousness. 

6 . The mortil requisites — As mental concen- 
f ration is the 'sine qua uon’ of a successful medita¬ 
tion, moral qualities are equally, if not more, 
necessary. In the flrst place, the aspirant must 
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make an actiTe search for the Object of his reali¬ 
sation ; no inaction would do, no indifference, no 
mental complacency to allow things to come their 
own w'ay, and in their own time* 

The Doha rnipd tells us that it is 

only those who seek, to them comes the reward of 
their effort. The door shall not open unless you 
knock it. wm;, says the Upaniahad. 

Those who want to take out pearls from the 
bottom of the sea must make a desperate dive 
down the waters of the sea. 

In a similar style, weleam from the Gujarathi 
poet, Pritam ( or Priyatam ) ^ ffr mvi # 
frnrrsT that the way of God is the way of 

the brave f cowards have no place in it. Those, 
who can afford to dive deep into the bosom of the 
sea, can alone come out with hands full of pearls; 
those who stand on the shore will bo rewarded 
only by receiving the shells. Unless, therefore, we 
make an active effort for the realisation of our 
ideal, it ^vill continually lly from us like an ignis- 
fatuus. 

Another virtue which a seeker must possess 
is that he must not care for the derision of the 
world. In the Doha | xrf, we have a 

sarcasm on the practice of the world to pooh-pooh 
religion, and religious meditation. 

The poet, Akbar Allahubadi, tells os how in 
his days the C. 1. D. reporters used to frequent 
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the'thana' aod report the names of God-medi* 
tators. In this age of civilization and culture, 
trhat place is there, he asks ironically, for those 
'who meditate on God ? This is indeed, he says, 
atheistic government, anth a vengeance. Did not 
Cromwell in his days decry George Fox, the foun¬ 
der of the Society of Quakers, for having seen 
Inner light ? 

The next virtue which the seeker must pos¬ 
sess is meditation on God in all mental conditions 
whatsoever. Tulsidas tells us that we should 
utter the name of God under all circumstances. 
The seed takes root whether it faces upwards or 
downwards. We must not mind whether we utter 
the name of God with pleasure or displeasure, flsr 
wsft JTT in happiness or in grief. 

Further, we learn from Tulsidas in a very 
famous passage WR that belief, 

unbelief, sloth and even malignity do not matter. 
Shankar uttered the name of God with full faith; 
Valmiki, when he began his spiritual career, utter¬ 
ed the name with irradiated faith. The utterance 
of the name of God was to him a sort of an 
UD-understanding redex action, tantamount to dis¬ 
belief. We may compare the line irrr | im in a 
famous song by Purandardas. Kumbhakama utter¬ 
ed the name of God in sloth, and Havana with 
malignity, and jet in all these cases, says Tulsidas, 
there was an upshot of aiispiciousness. Good ac- 
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tionsflre r€oorcled in the bniiD^ if not in & heavenly 
register, and in clue time they get the fuU value 
for their desert. Students of Indian Rhetoric T\’ill 
see in this Doha an excellent illustration of the 
combination of and arq ird’C’-q rg. 

The last moral virtue which we gather front 
the Dohas as essential to spiritual life is from the 
poet, Rahim, who tells us that the way of egoism 
is not the way of God. To imitate Prof. James’ 
manner of expression, we might say, Egoism or 
God, choose! It would be easier for a camel to 
enter the hole of a needle than for the talbtalker 
to enter the kindgom of God. 

Love and sense of honour, says another Doha, 
do not go together. The same scabbard cannot 
hold two scimitars. Unless, therefore, we bid 
goodbye to all sense of egoism, we eannot prosper 
in the spiritual life. 

To summarise our discussion of the moral 
virtues essential for spiritual realiaation, we might 
ray that the spiritual seeker must have the follow¬ 
ing virtues. He must make an active effort for the 
achievement of his ideal; he must not care for the 
derision of the world; he should utter the name 
of God with pleasure or displeasure, faith or mis- 
faith, sloth or even malignity. Pinally, he must 
bid good bye to ail sense of self-importance which 
is often too subtle even for those who are given to 
heart-search in g. 
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7, The my$iic€t,l U3 now ae© 

what may bo regarded (is the mystical requisites 
for the process of full gelf-realisation* Kabir tells 
us in a famous Doha that his process of contem¬ 
plation was concerned not so much with Bhakti 
or Jnanaf but with Dhyana. Bhakti may enable 
one to attain to the and str to the but 
it is alone^ says Kabir, which may enable one 
to attain to the Reality, which is beyond both 
Saguna and Nirguna. It may be noticed that 
Kabir has no difficulty in using the word ‘Sarguna’ 
to contrast it with Nirguna* as Jnaneshwar has 
none is using the words and 

Continuing the same idea, Kabir tells us in 
another Doha, which later became the foundation 
of the Radhaswami-Mata that the is to be 
inverted, and then the process of contemplation 
effected. 

The Doha uttt has brought forth 

a number of interpretations and stipestions. To 
begin with the Radhaswami-Mata, they tell us 
that Kabir prophetically announced the coming 
of the first teacher, Radbaswami, in this important 
Doha. Put this Dhura in a reverse order, append 
to it the word Soami which is a colloquial form of 
the word Swami, and the whole Mantra Radha- 
swami is ready, which is the foundation of their 
spiritual meditation* 

It is contended that this Radhaswami-Mata 
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has got nothing to do with Krishna and Badha as 
we understand them traditionaliy. This seems to 
bo a subterfuge by moans of which the connection 
of Uic Mata with Radha and Krishna is mtendod 
to be avoided, but the fundamental fact remains 
that the founder and his wife were worshipped as 
ICrishna and Radha. 

Three other interprotations may bo offered 
instead of this, snrw, the Incomprehensible Reality, 
sends dowTi a streamy turn it upside down and medi¬ 
tate in the presence of the Lord, rtwt ^ 

Now what is this stream ? One explanation is 
that It may bo regarded as equivalent to breath. 
Turn the breath upside down - - and medi¬ 

tate on GSod with its help. 

A second interpretation is that Dharii might 
be taken as the stream of light which the teacher 
shows to his disciple. Turn your mind away from 
sense, and meditate by means of that stream of 
illumination, by taking help of the presence of the 
Lord. A modem spiritual poet of Marathi has said : 

i 3nc«nWr I 

PTWtrrt I mrNt *0% ii 

A third interpretation might also be offorod, 
Dhara might be regarded os a stream of spiritual 
energy which has emanated from the God-head; 
turn the current back to its source, and meditate 
in the presence of the Lord. In any case, the 
fundamental thing to be noted is tho '^Swami.” 
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Breathe your Mantra in and out in the presence 
of the Lord, 

Bahiro has told us elsewhere that the process of 
conteinplation would not be finaliscd until it is 
done in the presence of the Lord i irfTO 

Meditation on God in bis presence and medi¬ 
tation on God without his presence may well be 
related to each other in Spbozistic terminology as 
God and Bog, - the same alphabets no doubt; but 
what a difference ! 

Another way of comtemplation on Ultimate 
Reality is supplied by the presence of the Anahata 
sound instead of the form of God. Your spiritual 
tcaehor might be staying millions of miles away, 
says ICabir, and yet you can send your Self as a 
messenger on the of Shabda, or on Shabda 
as experienced in the ijfhr state; and as the speed 
of the Anahata Shabda or spirit would far exceed 
that of any entity known to science such as light 
or electricity, contact would be established bet* 
ween yourself and the Guru, and for the matter of 
that, between yourself and God, within the tn'ink* 
ling of an eye-lash. In any case, the presence of 
the Anuhata sound hero is just as helpful as the pre¬ 
sence of the form of God in the preceding Boha. 

This process of carrying on our spiritual con¬ 
templation in the presence of the Anahata sound 
may be contrasted with that carried on by mere 
breath. While the latter is pre-rcalisational, the 
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foniiGr ia poat-realisational. The great Shankara* 
chary a gave them their proper place iia the scheme 
of realisation when he said i 

! iPprS^ SVJT 

% II 

8. A devotee’s passionate toriging for Ood — 
We have discussed hitherto alt the main stages of 
the spiritual pilgrimage - initiation bj the Guru, 
meditation by means of the Name, and the phy&i> 
cal, mental, moral and mystical requirements for a 
life of complete realisation. The crowning piece 
of the performance, however, is the passionate 
longing of the aspirant for the realisation of God. 
It is this inner urge, this one-pointed and passion¬ 
ate search, this life of consecration to the ideal, 
which crowns the efforts of man for the attain* 
ment of God. 

Rahim tells us that the devotee must pant 
for God like a fish out of vratci’s. ' When thou 
art dried up. Oh Lake !’ says the fish, ‘the birds 
and swans can take resort elsewhere; but pinion- 
less as I am, where shall I, whose life is entwined 
with yours, go to seek resort ? In the very process 
of my search would lie the termination of my en¬ 
deavour. If that contingency happens, my only 
fate will be to be dried up along with thee, Oh 
my habitat! ’ 
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In another Doha, we have the heartfelt prayer 
of a sinking pilgrim in a boat to the all-powerful 
God: ‘ My boat is hUIed to the brim by flood- 
water. In addition, a deroo gale is blowing past. 
Cast thy gracious glance on me, O Raghuvir, and 
take me to the other shore of existence.’ It is 
only in such a helpless state of existence that the 
passionate appeal of the devotee is likely to be 
heard by God. 

We have discussed above two analogies, one 
of the pinionless fish and the other of the sinking 
pilgrim, for the prayerful attitude towards God, 
We shall proceed now to the final analogy on this 
head, namely, that of a Chataka. The thirty-four 
verses which have been written by Tulsidas, en¬ 
titled the are exceedingly symbolical, 

allegorical, and pathetic. Tulsidas regards himself 
as a Ch,n,taka par excellence. To him, the Chhtaka ia 
a typical embodiment of the one-polntcd 

devotion of the aspirant for the attainment of God. 

Tulsidas probably regarded this spring of 
devotion as innate in the devotee. Tukaram re¬ 
gards it, in Alexandrian terminology, as emergent. 
If a man does not possess it by birth, he may come 
to acquire it by a life of prolonged moral travail, 
and then he may be able to realise God; 

We are not concerned here with the philoso¬ 
phical aspect of the innate or the emergent chara- 
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cter of Bhakti. We only want to discuss the type 
of of which Tulsidas is speaking. He sets 

the scene of his appeal, we may say, almost on the 
meteorological level. The Chataka's one aim is to 
turn its eyes longingly towards the cloud; but the 
cloud may easily be accompanied by such destruc¬ 
tive phenomena, as lightning, thunder, hailstorm 
and even a thunder-bolt. 

Tulsidas takes advantage of such a meteoro¬ 
logical scone to describe the extraordinary devo¬ 
tion of the Chataka for the cloud. The to the 

Chataka is the ‘one belief, one power, one hope* i 
(jT vrrttFj 3mT 

“Even if the wings of the Chataka”, says Tulsidas, 
“be reduced to bits by the falling hail, it will 
continue to look longingly at the cloud of mercy. 
Even if the cloud (the of fftw) may rumble 
fiercely, and send down a merciless thunderbolt, 
will the Chataka have any other object for its 
adoration than the cloud itself ? Even if the 
Chataka were to fall into the holy waters of the 
Ganges, being shot by the arrow of a huntsman, 
it will not allow its beak to be contaminated by 
the holy waters, but will turn it upward to the 
Cloud of Mercy and give up the ghost. It will never 
allow its garment of devotion to be even slightly 
scratched,” It would be impossible to add a hue 
to the rainbow !• 

^Thh CEinpi4:tr np|M»ml in Iho two of Ihe LpAier dtiUHi 

14tli iiEid Of-’tolwr Ipill, 



CHAPTER V 


The Highest Ascent 

In our last chapter, wc have seen the begiii> 
nings of the medltational process, which must be 
crowned by the perfection of mystical experience. 
This constitutes the highest ascent of man towards 
the life Divine, We shall begin the chapter by 
pointing out the chief psychological charaeteristics 
of mystical expcricDce, and then go on to the 
different varieties of supersensuous experience of 
which the Dobas speak. Of course, these of 
supersensuous experience are stressed, wherever 
and in whatever form of literature an attempt is 
made to climb the ascent. In the Dohas we find 
in an inexplicable and cryptic form, and at the 
same time very accurately, all the stages or rungs 
of the spiritual ladder, which have been spoken of 
in other ProTtneial Literatures of India, and 
which might, therefore, be regarded as the distinct 
contribution of the Dohas to the psychology of 
mystical experience. The first thing stressed in 
the Dohas is the Anahata sound, the consequent 
music, and the necessity of coming into contact 
with the Musician w'ho produces the music. Then, 
we shall go on to a short philosophical considera¬ 
tion of the nature of Anilhata Shabda, and see how 
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this is accompliBhed in a superscDsuous fashion. 
Next, we shall proceed to visual experience both 
morphic and photic, which characterises the rising 
saint, and then to other supersensuous experiences, 
such as the spiritual bath, and the spiritual juice 
and fragrance, about which the Dohos speak. After 
this, comes the problem of self-realisation. Of 
course, it cannot be maintained that the Dob as do 
full justice to such an Important subject, but there 
arc definite illustrations in the description of tho 
Dohas, which point to analogies in more developed 
literatures in connection with the subject of Self- 
realisation. Then, there are Dohas which contain the 
description of motor and tactual experiences, which 
form an important development of one chief form 
of self-realisation. In order to attain such spiritual 
heights, however, a great travail has to be expe¬ 
rienced. This we might call the travail of unison. 
Tile dangers wo have to meet, the temptations we 
have to face, the calamities we have to suffer, alt 
these constitute the travail, through which we 
must pass before we attain to the crown of spiri¬ 
tual experience. When such a state has been 
reached, then there are certain marks, eapeciallj 
tho moral marks, of God-realisation, by which we 
may discriminate the highly developed Saint from 
others. Finally, we shall go on to the doctrines 
of liberation, beatification, and infimtude W'hich we 
meet with in the Dohas. 
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1. The Psychc^agy of SpiT\l}ial Experience — 
Let us begin by consideriug the psychological 
characteristics of mystical experience. In the first 
place, we have to remember that this mystical 
experience is a matter of intuition. It ia neither 
instinct, nor mere perception, nor intelligence, nor 
understanding. Of course, we cannot enter here 
into the relation of intuition to other psychological 
processes, but may point out that intuition posseS' 
ses the directness of perception, while intelligence 
warps and distorts, and, in tlie language of the 
Oohas, produces an opacity in spiritual vision. 
After considering the relation of intuition and in¬ 
tellect^ therefore, we shall pass on to the super- 
sensuous character of the spiritual expertenee. 
Next, we shall proceed to tho unity of spiritual 
experience, which binds and brings together all 
those who possess a common mystical experience, 
and makes them recognise each other, finally, 
we shall consider the somewhat diHicult problem of 
the inter-incommunicAtivcncaa of the sense organs 
from the point of view of ordinary psychology, 
and their inter-communicativeness in mystical 
experience through the unity of apperception. 

In the Doha, ^ ^ Jrff, we are pointed 

to a distinction between, understanding and intui¬ 
tion, and have been told that it is only the 
intuition, which, in Bergsonian fashion, leads us 
directly to real experience. By a sort of Nigarona 
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Alank^ra, the Doha tells us that all ceremonial fuU' 
ctions come to an end when the bride and the 
bridegroom have met^ which implies that all our 
formalistic religion would oeaae, aa soon as there 
comes about the unison between Self and God. 
The bride and the bridegroom signify not merely 
themselves, but, on the mystical level, the Jivat- 
man and the Parmatman, All the travail that 
has been undertaken for their meeting has 
accomplished its * raison d’etre ’ and, therefore, 
comes to an end. In the same way, Tulsidas tells 
us that intellect produces an opacity in human 
beings, m ?RrR ^ Things which 

are near cannot be seen by a man having a cata¬ 
ract. Similarly, from the intuitional point of view 
things are so clear, that, by arguing from the point 
of view of intellect, we can never understand their 
real nature. The same idea is esepressed very 
finely by Ramdas : 

which tells us that the form of God is near us and 
inside us, and yet we are unable to see God in 
our entire life. His form lies pervading the entire 
universe, but the vision of the seer is warped, and 
be is not able to see it. In a celebrated Doha, 
again, we are told by Surd as about his own 
physical and mystical condition. Blind Surdas 
was being led by God in the form of a young boy 
/7 
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by the hand. Wlieii Surdaa had gone to the middle 
of his way, the hoy left off the hand of Surdas, and 
blind Surdas was compelled to manage as best he 
could. Surdas addresses God by saying that he 
could very well leave his hand, but not his heart. 
This means that the superBenauous presence of 
God is superior to his sensous manifestation. The 
opening stanza of the Sursagar tells us that the 
blind man may come to possess the power to see 
all things by tiie grace of God : v srmf : 

which implies that the heart may, by the grace of 
God, be the seat of all aiipetsensuous experiences, 
and that, therefore, God may be found more in 
the heart, than in the outside world. The fourth 
mystical characteristic is the unity, which lies 
behind similar experiences of mystics. It has been 
said that an aspirant who is able to hear the 
Amhat Sound is able also to detect the signs of 
it in another. The Anahat sound must express 
itself in physiological terms, and this characteristic 
enables the man, who hears the Analiat sound, to 
detect its audition in another m^'stical seeker. 
From this point of view, we may be enabled also 
to interpret the unity of God from the one finger 
which Ramkrishna Paramahansa pointed towards 
the heavens, implying that the One only exists, 
namely God. This unity of spiritual experience 
cannot be accounted for, except by supposing that 
the same 'homo*ousion’, the same spiritual entity, 
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uuderlies the espenence of all simHaF aspiranta. 

The laat point in the psychology of mystical 
experience wc want to discuas is the inter-comma* 
nicativeness of sense functions through the unity 
of apperception. From the point of view of ordi¬ 
nary psychology, each sense is opaque to the other, 
each is unique, independeot, 'sai generis', and non- 
conmiunicative with other senses. This position 
is reversed, as we shah see, in the ease of supor- 
sensuous experience, where an inter-communica¬ 
tion can take place between different sense func¬ 
tions through the unity of apperception. We 
have illustrations of this in such expressions as 

^ 'siTH and 'Bit sro, which occur in the 
Dohas. The Doha from Kabir, ^ ut ^ nf?, 
expresses, only in terms of ordinary psychology, 
the non-communicativeness of senses with each 
other. How shall we, then, explain the inter- 
communicativeness of Bcnse functions in super* 
scDsuous experience ? 

The present writer was conversant, for a 
numher of years, with a story, which used to be 
narrated by the saint of Nimbargi about Kabir, 
the origin of which in the Dohas he was not able 
to trace till 194ii. All of a sudden, when he was 
hearing a Doha from Kabir, ^ ^ *1^, while 

he was proceeding in a motor car, a new light 
danmed upon him, and be saw in the Doha the 
foundation of the story he had heard. Kabir, ao the 
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story ran, was once a witness in a murder ease, 
where he had seen the husband committing the 
murder of his unchaste wife. The husband pleaded 
to Kabir that as he was not entirely unjustified in 
his act, he may be pleased to help him in the 
matter. How was Kabir going to do that with¬ 
out telling an untruth ? Kabir was called in the 
witne{5s box to give evidence in regard to his 
having seen the murder, Kabir thought that the 
murderer might bo saved, in view of the unchas¬ 
tity of his wife, without his telling an untruth. 
As soon as Kabir was brought Into the court and 
made to stand before the judge, Kabir turned his 
face away from the judge, and began to ace in the 
direction in which God was appearing to him. 
Then the judge said ** Why is he looking in that 
direction? Turn his face towards me," Accordingly, 
Kabir’s face was turned towards the judge. Then 
the judge asked him the questions whether he had 
seen the murder, or had heard any authentic report 
about it. Kabir then uttered the following Doha ; 

“ He who secs is not able to speak, he who speaks 
is not able to see ; be who hears is not able to 
make others understand. Vision, audition, and 
speech are ah independent in their own spheres." 
Kabir pulled out his tongue, and asked is this 
able to see f ’* Kabir forcibly expanded his eyes 
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by his fingers, and asked "are these able to 
speak ? ” He pulled his ears, and asked " wHI these 
make you understand ? ” Hearing this very strange 
answer from Kabir, the judge remarked that a 
mad man had been brought to give evidence be¬ 
fore him, and thus he dismissed the case, as Kabir 
was the only witness. 

From the pohit of view of ordinary psycho¬ 
logy, it would he a truism to say that he who ia 
able to see is unable to speak, he who is able to 
say is unable to see. Each organ is independent 
in its sphere. Each is unique, and each is opaque 
to the other. From the point of view of super- 
sensuous experience, however, all these functions 
are related to the unity of apperception. It is not 
the eye that sees, says an Upaniahad, but the self; 
it is not the ear that hears, but the self. There is 
an inter-communicativeness in supersensuons func¬ 
tions, which is denied in the eensuov^s sphere. 
This exchange takes place on account of the unity 
of apperception, which lies at the back of all 
superseusuous functions, or, if we prefer to use a 
physiological expression, the ‘apperceptioa-masse’, 
which may be regarded as responsible for vicarious 
functions in the superseusuous sphere. It was for 
this reason that we said above how the eyes of 
Kabir felt thirsty, and how his speech emitted 
fragrance. The saint of Umadi used to say that 
we should hear such neivs as would give us a sense 
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^ Til. Purandardas, a 
ut» has also given us a classical 
i he speaks of the inter-change 
unctions through the unity of 


■* fl 

.... 5 “*^^ 

od is absolutely and wnfci- 

?urandardas. “ His body is not like 
mortals, and all his functions are un- 
*e hears by the eyes, and sees by the 
jy the nose be is able both to see and 
r’ine ways are so much unlike human 
/e thus sec how the unity of apperception 
e responsible for vicarious aupersensuous 
ms in mystical experience. 

i. The music and the Musician — Let us 
begin with the stress, which is laid in the 
la literature, on the significance of sound or 
dhat, as a vehicle for God-realisation. The 
has, which we shall consider, are : 

(1) ^ 

( 2 ) ?tf ^ Phr 
( 3 ) 

There has been some discussion as to the 
.ifierence between Ana hat and Shabda, and it is 
lupposed that Shabda is a higher entity than 
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without the fundamental note: ^ ^ 

In the third place, aa a higher stage in this process 
of hearing the Anahat sound, the Name of God 
becomes audible to the aspirant. ^ 
says one Doha, and ?P3n !TR gays another. 

Fourthly, not being satisfied with hearing merely 
the Name of God, a Doha tells us that the aspirant 
might be able to perceive the Musician behind 
the music. Where is now the necessity for going 
from temple to temple, asks the poet: ^ 

? We have been familiar with 
two other similar experiences which emerge from 
every pore of the aspirant’s body, Mirabai tells 
us that through every pore gush forth varied 
colours : ^ Tn WR Through every pore of 
the aspirant’s body shines forth a brilliant lamp 
says Kabir and the great and kind Lord manifests 
himself therein : vhr Ttir frrwr ^niT, ^ We 
thus see that the culmination of such prooeaaes as 
hearing the Anahat sound or seeing a brilliant light 
consists in experiencing the great God whose auri¬ 
cular and ocular manifestations they are. 

3. Shahd<t cm *Siibatance ' — It is m the same 
spirit that we are told by Kabir in the Doha 
firsts t ^ that it is only when one’s 
affection is centered on Shabda (), that 
one is enabled to visualise the Kabir tells 

us that we cannot visaaliso this unless 
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two conditions afe fulfilled, ^ to ht ftJT and 
?pf?r (rt ^ This is as much as to say, that it is 
only when wc are bound, on the one hand, with 
the blaster of the house with ties as those of asso¬ 
ciation, affection, and watchfulness and, on the 
other, with the ties of humility, secrecy and 
promptitude that we are able to see this arror 
The expression iron at ^ is a very significant one. 
It implies, in the first place, that the disciple must 
sit at the foot of his Ma ster’s couch, showing his 
deep obedience and watchfulness to the Master, 
In the same spirit, we are told by Bacon that 
Judges must be lions, but lions under the Throne. 
Also, if we understand the whole surface of the 
earth as the foot-stool of God, then the saint must 
sit beneath it in order to assimilate himself to his 
Master. In fact, a justification for an underground 
chamber as a place for meditation on God might 
come out of such an interpretation. The present 
writer must confess hia gratitude to this Doha 
w’hich came to him very significantly. On a 
day of his Master, he was fortunate to have a 
dream-vision in which his Master was sitting alone 
to himself in an underground chamber, below the 
surface of the earth, wuth his entire mind and 
affection centered on Shabda ( ), and his 

w'^atchman, Pundappa, attending at the door. The 
present wTiter could not understand the significance 
of this vision until a couple of hours later, when 
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two unknowD persons from the Allahabad Canton¬ 
ment came to him with the Doha : 

^ ^ w ?fr fJTi w. mRi in I 
ff^ ^ *1^ ?fm I, 

After carrying on a diseussion about the meaning 
of the Doha with these gentlemen, the present 
writer was convinced that it was the literary and 
poetic form of the dream vision he had seen, 
thus giving strength as a tliiiid link in the chain of 

HPT and processes, which are involved in 
enabling one to assimilate oneself to the Godhead. 
The upshot of the entire story is that unless our 
afifection is centered on God, unless we cany on 
an intimate meditation by ’irmr and enn, we 
may not be able to rise to the full heights of 
spiritual experience. 

We shall now go on to the £nal assessment 
of Shabda in philosophical terms which Kabir 
offers. In the two Dohas (1) ea? tt 5IWRT, and 
(2) rnT%, we are given the full philosophi¬ 

cal function of Shabda. In the first place, we are 
told the Shabda Is self-immanent aRnr, 

In fact, it occupies the same position in Kabirite 
theology which Substance occupies in Spinoza's. 
The Shabda might veritably be compared to the 
substanoe of Spinoza, which ‘is* in itself andean be 
‘conceived* by itself. In the same way, we are told 
by Kabir, that Shabda is the Lord of Shabda, a 
Being that draws all its power and strength from 
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it.aelf—T! <fk, or 0 ^ ^RT ^ #t. Tliirdly, 
Shabda is the criterion of itself, or clue to itself. 
There is no outside criterion by which Shabda 
can be found—^ ^liRT, Finally, it is 
'causa aui’j it is its own cause, both material and 
instrumental. Like a Makadi, which sends forth 
its thread and absorbs it over again, Shabda sends 
out the Tin iverse and finally absorbs it inside itself. 
There is no maker of Shabda, It is a selLmade 
and eelf-producing entity. A hammer, says 
Spinoza, can be produced only by a hammer. So 
Shabda can be produced only by itself. It ia self* 
creating and self-absorbing : ^ 

sa}^ the Upanisliad. Shabda, like God, might 
thus be compared in an Arachnomorphio fashion 
with a great Spider, self-creating and self-abaorb- 
ing. Tiien, finally, the only difference between the 
spider and the saint which we may conceive of is 
that while the spider ascends as well as dest^nds 
by its thread, the saint can only go on continually 
ascending : ^ ^ 

4. erpericncc, Morphxc and Photic — 

We next proceed to visual experiences* both mor- 
phic and photic, enjoyed by the mystics. These 
may appear in the shape of some Form, which 
presents itself to the supersensuous vision of the 
seeker, or else, m the form of Light which dazzles 
the eye and the imagination, In the Doha 5 ft 
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^ “Jm, wo oro told, by a short of 
Bfipaka, that God is like a great sea, in which tho 
saint is like a shell, and his spiritual experience is 
like a pearl. Jfow, this expression ^pearl* has been 
introduced in the Doha, not merely for tho sake 
of analogy, but to designate a veritable spiritual 
form, which is experienced probably during the 
early stages of a man's spiritual career. Kabir has 
said elsewhere ; 

^ aritTiT I fewfiTW 

Mw n't* I n an ^ sn* i ** 11 

This experience of a pearl has been stressed by 
many Maharashtra and Kannada saints : *3 

fwr* I qtiVai* says a Slaharashtra 

saint. ^ sftesstrwTT 1 

says a Kannada saint; purchase this spiritual pearl; 
no hole has been pierced in it, and yet it remains 
priceless; it is impossible to make out its value. 
The brilliance of this pearl may not bo valued at 
the moment, nor the person who experiences the 
pearl be rated high, but the pearl and the pearl- 
expericncer have got a value elsewhere ; ^ 

* 7 . Just as a Prophet may not be honoured in 
his own time and country, so this pearl ex peri on¬ 
cer whose importance may not be understood at 
the moment, may be regarded as of high signill- 
cance at other times and in other places. 

We next pass on to two other Dohas : 

(1 ) ^ *nn* u, 
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{2)5?? ^ TK f^’TT, 

In regard to the firetj it must bo said at once that 
this Doha was not composed by Kabir, but has 
been founded upon one of his Dohos. The original 
Doha of Kabir runs as follows t 

^ *mi'TT i 

it, Ttf II 

Of course, there is some ’snRwfir in this Doha, im* 
plying the presence of the sea inside a drop. On 
the other hand, in the form in which the Doha 
stands before us, there would be a greater 
because in that ease the coalesces with Shabda, 
Let us not be too harsh to the prayer of a seeker 
who demanded three things at once, noeditation 
on God's name, vision of his form, and the cxpc> 
rience of tho Anahat sound (fti>R), Now, a ques¬ 
tion arises as to whether all these thinp are 
possible at once. Possibly, the limits of the 
psychological process of attention might forbid 
the simultaneity of these experiences, A question 
might arise as to how many things we can attend 
to at the same time. Probably, the answer would 
he that we can attend to only one thing at a time. 
On tho other hand, there is nothing to prevent 
other things from coming within its orbit, and be 
members of the marginal consciousness. Seekers, 
however, always demand a simultaneous enjoy¬ 
ment of all forms of experience. In the Doha ^ 
^ this promise seems to have been 
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realised. It speaks of an enjoyment simultaneously 
of tke experiences as indicated in the expressions r 
^ flTT *iin, ins e^TFi. 

Of couree, this is a consummation most devoutly 
to he wished. St, Paul was a fortunate man when, 
during the state of his conversion, a great column 
of light appeared to his vision on the way to 
Damascus, and words issued from that column, 
reprimanding Paul, and bringing him to a sense of 
responsibility : '* Saul \ Saul ! Why persecutest 
thou me ? ’’ 

5. Other supersensiious experiences — After 
the morphic and photic experiencea enjoyed by 
the mystics, let us pass on to other aupersensuous 
experiences which fall to the share of the seeker : 
experiences such as those of the spiritual bath, 
juice, or fragrance. There arc three Dohaa relating 
to these three different experiences ; 

(1) innr ^ srotp 

(2) TST TT ^ 

(3) mr wrfw* 

In the first Doha fRfsr ^ snft, we arc told by 
Kabir how he experienced the phenomena of a 
spiritual thunder, a cloud, and the glitter of a 
lightning, how ambrosial rain began to fall, and 
how Kabir experienced a spiritual bath under 
that shower. These statements only imply, how, 
under the great power of the experiences of 
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thunder and lightning, the whole body of the 
aspirant hecomea metamorphosed, and lustre 
begins to shine on the surface of his body. This 
idea of Kabir is also espresaed very finely by 
Dbaramdes. We take the liberty of quoting these 
lines, because they serve as a full cominentary on 
the statements of Kabir : 

3n?K 

These experiences, respectively of Kabir and 
Dharamdas, are supported by the great Maha¬ 
rashtra saint Jnaneshwar who tells us that this 
spiritual bath might appear either in the form 
of drops of perspiration through the pores of the 
body, or through the tears of joy which an 
aspirant might shed during the state of the 
experience which be is fortunate to enjoy. 
Jnaneshwar says, 

ffiT^ctwr ! iturnr wft 

Drops of perspiration emerge out of the pores of 
the aspirant’s body, as the moon*stone might 
give out drops of water under the influence of 
the Moon. Also the saint is described by Jnane¬ 
shwar as shedding tears of joy with his eyes half 
shut: I 
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As regards the experience of the spiritual 
juice, we have had very fine striking illustrations 
of that experience already in the two great 
songs of Kabir : (1) (2) 

^ 3RT nt. These are mieroscopically rela¬ 
ted by Dharanidas in his fine Doha, vi 

Kow this Doha could be interpreted in two ways. 
Dharani might be taken either as the name of the 
author of the Doha, or it may be taken to mean 
the earth. In either case, the total meaning of the 
Doha remains the same. The poet tells us that he 
is unable to close his eyes on account of their full 
occupation with the form of God, or otherwise the 
vision of the eyes does not fall upon the earth in 
view' of its occupation with the form of God. *‘I 
have been continually drinking the ambrosial 
juice^’, says the poet, '^and still my thirst remains 
unsatisfied'\ This also reminds us of another poem 
of Kabir in which he says * fwr ^ anflT. As 
regards the experience of the spiritual fragrance, 
"we are told in the Doha fr^^TT vt that when 

the body was filled with God-love, there was a 
great luminosity inside. The self enjoyed beatific 
sleep. The words that issued from the mouth were 
tinged with an aroma of fragrance : ^ ^ ^ 
q, This Doha refers to the experience 

of the Samadhic state enjoyed by the Jivatman, 
where it is supposed to sleep in a chamber of 
glittering light, and to enjoy all forme of super- 
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sensuous experience. The tells us 

that fragrance is one of the earliest stages of 
spiritual realisation i 

iRj: 'TW 

The sweet spiritual fragrance that might emerge 
from the body of an aspirant is one of the earliest 
signs by which his spiritual progress might also 
be judged. 

6- Realisation qf Sdf^ The question of self- 
realisation is tackled in the three Dohaa i 
{1) ^ 

(2 ) fsai ’fRTT 
( 3 ) ^ . 

from which we may understand how the Doha 
conception of self-realisation is almost a replica of 
the Upanishadic conception. In the first Doha, 
we are told that T^-hen the mind becomes devoid 
of all ideas, we begin to think about God and 
meditate on his Name. While meditating, a flame 
appears before us in which a person is seen to 
whom the Doha asks us to make an oblation of 
our mind and body. This person is also described 
in the Doha as the supportless support of all 
(^ ^ This vision of the flame, and the 
perception of God inside, is most classically ex¬ 
pounded in that passage of the Upaniabad where 

we are told ^ 

^tsinneuT. This same idea of the vision 
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of the Self in the lights which one secB in such a 
process of meditation, is expounded in the Doha 
Tvhich follows, namely, iftaT armft, and which 
may be regarded as a very fundamental Doha 
which explains the nature of Self-realisation. “ In¬ 
side our heart there is a mirror, but we are unable 
to see our face in it. It is only when our sense of 
duahty comes to an end, that we are able to see 
our face inside the mirror.” This is exactly what 
the Bhagavadgita means in its description of Self- 
realisation, !i?T 'T^^TsTT^nffT and also 

what Patanjali means by the classical Sutra, ^ 
This process of mirroring () 
or transparency () is expressed fundamen¬ 
tally in certain classical passages, which it will not 
be out of place to quote here, in order to throw 
some light on this conception. In the first place, 
we are already conversant with the idea in Kabir 
which tells us that the]^NirahiiTa is rcfiected in the 
Sadliu : ^ smetfr. The Sadbu serves as a 

mirror in which one can see the reflection of the 
Nirukura or the formless God, Secondly, we have 
a famous passage in Jnaneshwar which tells us t 
^ I t '’Wrt i 

from which we gather that Saint and 
God serve as mirrors to each other, who reflect 
each other ad infinitum, and when they see 
each other, each of them sees his reflection in the 
other, and so the diEFerence between thetwo vanish 
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ea. In the third place, and this is the moat 
important of all, the Saint sees himself aareaected 
In the mirror of his own heart, which is the pnr* 
port of the Doha we are conaidering : 
sriTflt, w ^ Id In an exactly similar manner 

Jnancshwar has told ns : 

^ d*r, s'i'trfidf i 

H T tnf ? wir iurf ii. 


There is no value in seeing our refiection m an 
ordinary mirror, says .Tnancsbwar; o^n the other 
hand, when we arc able to see the reBection of 
ouraelves in the minor of onr own heart, we can 
be said to have approximated to the Godhead, 

Another Doha, expressed almost in terms of 
Snmkhya philosophy, and bearing on the doctrine 
of Self-realisation is the important Doha, fnrr dt 
d irf. In this Doha the authoress tells us that she 
went out to discover the Lord, but while she was 
doing this, she was herself discovered. She did not 
recognise her Lord, and her Lord entered into her, 
and became immanent in her. Now, the first line 
of this Doha tells us, almost in terms of Samkhya 
Philosophy, how sfwlh would dance before her Lord, 
and wield power so long as she is not seen. But 
as soon as she is seen, she retires from the stage, 
and disappears. The word tm, which the Doha 
uses in this connection, contains a very wonderful 
combination of two senses : she was seen, and she 
was lost. This b exactly what happens to the ^ 
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in SSmkliya Philosophy. The ceases to ozist 
as soon as she is discovered. Archimedes iras hlled 
with joy when ho had discovered the law of speci¬ 
fic gravity while taking his bath, and went out 
naked in the streets, saying “ Eureka, Eureka: 
I have discovered, I have discovered ”, but people 
told him that instead of his discovering any law, 
they had discovered him. The same thing happens 
to the also. She goes out to discover her 
Ijord, hut, when she is discovered, she is lost. The 
second line of the above Dolia is couched in 
Vedantic terma. When sr^fh went about to see 
her Lord, the Lord himself entered the !i?%, and 
became fully immanent in her. In any case, the 
Doha is a good accompaniment, from the point of 
view of the relationship between and to 
the doctrine of Self-realisation, and being couched 
■whether in Samkhya or Vodantic terms, points to 
the pervasiveness of the Lord everywhere, includ¬ 
ing the seeker who seeks. 

7. Motor arid Tactual experience — After dis¬ 
cussing the doctrine of Self-realisation, let us now 
proceed to the motor and tactual experiences of 
the mystics about which the Dohas speak. The 
Doha ufr »nfr, tells us how, when Kabir’s 

mind had almost ceased to exist, and his hody*^ had 
become weak and emaciated, God followed Kabir 
as Kabir was walking alone, God called out 
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* KabiTj Kabir \ but Kabir would not listen, and 
moved on. Now, this is a kind of referenee about 
wbicb a good deal of infonnation is to be found In 
Maharashtra and Kannada saints, as well as in the 
Upauisbada. Kabir saw God following him. In 
the same manner, we are told by Tukaram that 
God was running after him while he was walking 
along; Hmw hw wiif. As against this, we 

understand from Jnaneshwar that God w'ent ahead 
of him, like a torch-bearer, with a torch in his 
hand : cfitT 'flfTrarfl i mr 

gfer TiT Also, we understand from 

Jnaneshw'ar that when God showed his cosmic 
vision to Arjuna, Arjuna could see God both be¬ 
hind and before him : •nsSlf ftraf#, RTtfrafl i 

snfw jffft I tmt ii Then again, we under¬ 

stand from Tukaram that he saw God whirling 
round him in a circle ; prr ^ ^ i ft 

HlratnwT. References in the Upanishads are not 
wanting to prove other motor relationships of God 
to Saints : eft 9^ ?rvTST inftf ^4^:, sitting he 

moves far off, sleeping he moves in all directions. 
Finally, Tiikaram’s famous Abhauga 
^ STRUPT in this connection, vs paralleled by two 
Vachanas from the Kannada saints, Purandardaa 
and Jagannathdas, Hsht TfPs^^ and vrwf^ 

9 T 1 W fall of which 
point to the motor relationship of God to Saints. 

After the motor experiences we come to the 
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tactual experiences of saints and God* Great 
mystics have spoken about three such relation.- 
ships, and the present one being 

the second in the list, namely, We are told 

by Kabir that he was fortunate to have only a 
fragment of God’s experience, ^ 3hr, and 
yet the importance of it was so great tliat his 
words failed him for adequate description* I tou¬ 
ched the great God, who was full of lustre, and he 
became immanent in my eyes. Now, this Doha 
gives us the tactual experience of Kabir about 
God, but we roust remember, at the same time, 
that according to Kabir it Is only a fragment of 
divine experience. Newton, after spending his 
entire life in discovering the law of gravitation, 
said ultimately that he had found only a few 
pebbles on the shore of time; even so Kabir 
speaks of his having been fortunate to get only a 
fragment of divine experience. We must, how¬ 
ever, remember that Kabir touched God, which is 
not a fragment. God remained pervading his 
vision, which is not a fraction. The fragment and 
the fraction are merely expressions of Kabir's great 
humility. 

We have got another Doha which tells us 
more definitely about the tactual experience of 
Saints about God. In the Doha *nTw 

the author tells us that his mind flew to the top¬ 
most part of his body, namely, the lateral ventricle 
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in the brain, and tiierc he came into contact with 
the feet of the Lord. This kind of experience is 
paralleled by what wo haTe already spoken about 
Kabir having a similar spiritual experience, namely 
when be speaks of ^ ?nwl' pT Anri 

«n5T The same kind of experience has been ex¬ 
pressed by the Kannada poet, Vtjayadasa, in his 
famous poem arroiT ^ There is, however, 

another mterpretation of the Doha which Is possi¬ 
ble. The Saint having taken recourse to the feet 
of the Lord upon the ground, went up and saw 
His face aloft with joy, to which there was no 
parallel. This experience is supported by the 
utterance of Tukaram in his famous verse 'sfirtfinri' 
sfTT, w t ftrr, cfrhrvt. With his hands 

folded and with his body bent upon the feet of the 
Lord, he looked up and saw the face of God with 
joy and reverence. In any case, what we arc con¬ 
cerned with in the present Doha is the tactual 
experience of the saint about God. The saint is 
not satished with having merely a vision of God. 
The Darshana is not enough, he must have 
and if possible, — things which soem almost 
to be beyond the limits of attainable experience, 

3. The travail of Uni&ta —The travail of ex¬ 
perience in preparing for the vision of God is no¬ 
where better expressed than in the Doha of Mansur, 

^ t *nT when he tells us that while 
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experiencing excruciating pAtti on the stake to 
which he was fastened, he was also fortunate to 
have a vision of God, In fact, excruciating pain, 
in his case, seemed to be the price that he had to 
pay for that vision. We understand from hia poem 
that his Teacher taught him to say ^ 

^ Now, orthodox Islam, which 

maintains an unbridgeable distinction between self 
and God, cannot tolerate this expression of the 
unity between the two. It was for this reason 
that the Muslims wanted to put Mansur to the 
agony of death. While he was at the stake, he had 
the vision of God in the midst of his agony. After 
death his bones began to resound with the words 
. Ghalib, the great Urdu poet, has said 
in his commenting remarks, that Mansur should 
not have delivered himself over to such a belief in 
the identity of Self and God. Ghalib calls 
a phrase of arrogance, Mansur may have reached 
a state of unity, said Ghalib, but he should not 
have expressed that unity by word of mouth. 
Mansur, in short, left off his humility. Identity, said 
Ghalib, should be a matter of experience, and not 
of expression. We can recall to mind w'bat Tulsidas 
said about the question of the supremacy between 
Kama and Rups. A philosopher knou^ in his 
heart which of them is superior, hut if he is asked 
the question about superiority, he sits ‘mum’. Even 
so, said Ghalib, Mansur should have desisted from 
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proclaiming hia identity with God. Hence Sufism, 
which posited this identity, was not regarded as 
an organic part of Islam, but only as a tangential 
doctrine, and hence the Sufis had to suffer at the 
hands of orthodox Muslims. Mansur’s death at the 
stake recalls to our mind how, under similar eir- 
curastauoes, Socrates met bis death by drinking the 
cup of Hemlock, Christ ascended the Cross, Cran- 
mer was burnt at the stake, and Guru Arjuna was 
boiled in a cauldron - a fate which reminds us of 
the moat ferocious atrocities that were committed 
by the Nasils on their war-prisoners. In any case, 
the fate of all these religious martyrs teUs us that 
the path to God is not an easy one, and that the 
highest tortures have to bo experienced before wo 
attain to the Godhead. 

9. The moral marks of the God-rtalis&r —When 
we have attained to God through suffering and 
through the various stages of mystical experience, 
there are certain marks by which a God-realiser 
may be recognised. It is not merely by his own 
mystical achievement that a man may be useful 
to society, but by his consequent moral charac¬ 
teristics. In fact, he may have attained to the 
Godhead, but, for all practical purposes the world 
knows him by his moral marks. Wiiat are the 
chief marks by which such a God-iealiser may he 
known ? By putting together all the different 
SO 
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concepts fitim the Dohas, we may arriT© at the 
following five-fold scheme of moral characteristics, 
which single out the God-reallser from others : 

(1 ) Epoche, 

( 2 ) Humility, 

(3) Equanim 

( 4 ) Self-surrender, and 

( 5) Altruism. 

Let us consider these characteristics tn order. 

(I ) As regards the first virtue, namely, 
epoche, we have two very good Dohas : 

{1 ) ^ 

and 

( 2 ) ^ *nuct, 

which tell us how the greatest virtue of a mystic 
is silence. Bahim tells us in the spirit of Augu¬ 
stine's ‘ Ignorando cognoscl, Cognoacendo ignorari,’ 
that those who know do not speak, and those who 
speak do not know. Mahatma Gandhi once said, 
after his return from South Africa in 1914, that he 
was advised hy his teacher, the Hon'ble THr. G. K. 
Gokhalc, to keep his eyes and ears open, and shut 
his lips. The tells us likewise : 

f^fRrTn I fh^T?TW^3rFRniT; those who say they 
know do not know; those ^vho say they do not 
know may alone be credited w'ith knowledge. The 
great sage, Narada, has also told us in his Bhaktt- 
Sutra Riwl nufii, af i?Rn]i f i -Hafw, that the 

perfected Saint remains sUent and merged in God; 
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he ronuLuis absolutely mute and dumbp enjoying 
all the while the vision and the presence of God. 
In the second Doha of Kabir, we are told, that 
when Kabir sings^ God is not; and God is, when 
Kabit sings not. This may be true so far as a 
man’s heart may be centered on the art of singing 
as a suitable approach to God, but when bis sing* 
ing comes leflcsly and automatically, as a result 
of his great concentration and feeling of devotion, 
that criterion may not hold. In that case, we may 
say that the pitch and power of the singing may 
be even regarded aa an index to his own concen¬ 
tration and realisation. 

{ 2 ) The second characteristic of a God-rea- 
liaer is his great humility ; ^ ^ fn «ti:. Those who 
are great never talk in big terms. When does a dia¬ 
mond say that its price is a 1000 pounds ? Uncons¬ 
cious virtue has been regarded by Carlyle as the 
highest characteristic of his hero. The present 
writer has also said in his Essay on " Meditations 
on a Fire-fiy " that the fire-fly la entirely uncons¬ 
cious of its light which is behind it, and which it 
eheds for the sake of others, and not for itself. It 
is this great humility and unconsciousness of one’s 
own powers, that constitute another mark of God- 
realisation. Closely connected with this conception 
of the uncousciousuess of a diamond, is another 
mark of it which Kabir enjoins on the God-realiser: 

?i5l H ; mystical experience is not to be 
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narrated to everybody. We should not open out 
our diamond before a vegetable-seller. Pradeneo 
thus becomes the chief mark for those who have 
walked on the path of God, We are told Ln the 
Doha : 

■^rPT ^ aK IT^ ?ft9r I 

^ ?rfr ^t*n jtIw |i 

A room may be full of diamonds^ but the mwior 
must not open it from time to time. It is only 
when a great jeweller comes, that the value of the 
jewels may come to light, 

{ 3 ) The third characteristic of the God*rea> 
liaer is his great equanimity. He stands in the 
market-place, like Socrates, without any partiality 
for anybody : Pp He has neither friends 

nor foes: 

II, 

says the Bhagavadgita. The Stoics and the Epicu¬ 
reans regarded equanimity as their highest virtue, 
though they used difFerent words to signify this 
conception, apathia and ataraxia. Kabir advises 
absolute impartiality to all, and an even balance. 
Higher and lower claasas. Congressmen and Socia* 
lists, democrats and communists, M^uld have 
been all alike to him. He would have wished 
them all Good-luck I 

{ 4 ) The fourth mark of such a God-realiser 
is his absolute self-surrender. Kabir tells us in 
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his Doha ifn ^ H that all things come to 

us from God. Why then not dedicate them hack 
again to God ? The position we enjoy, the power 
we wield, and the wealth we accumulate arc all 
due to Hia sweet will; why then not hand back the 
power, the position, and the wealth to their Dis¬ 
penser ? The sons and daughters we possess are 
due to His Grace, why then not make them seirc 
His purpose ? More than this, our feelings and 
emotions must themselves be handed over to God. 
Wo must denude our minds of them, and make 
God reign in their place. 

{ 5 ) The last characteristic of a God-realiser 
is his great altruism. Eabim tells us in bis Doha 
^ %, that accumulation of wealth 

should be intended for uni versa! welfare; the trees 
do not partake of their own fruit; the lake does 
not drink its own water. Inequality will vanish, 
if material wealth is evenly distributed according 
to w'orth, while the distribution of spiritual wealth 
becomes the chief task of t!ic God-realiser, 
may not mean only material w^ealth, but it may 
mean spiritual wealth also. The great Eadarayana 
used the word to signify spiritual wealth in 

his famous Vedantie Sutra 
(^T. g. 'tfiv). It thus becomes the duty of the Saint 
not to keep his spiritual accumulation only for 
himself, but to utilise it for the upliftment of 
humanity. 
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10. Liherationj Beedi^caiion^ and Infinit^tdA — 
We now pass on to one of the highest problems in 
the philosophy of religion, and particularly one 
in which the Dohas might be regarded as having 
made some contribution. Under this head we 
shall consider three Dohas of Kabir : 

< 1 ) *1^ 'n^T fhwT, 

{ 2 ) qdwTT ftWT, 

(3} 

all of which deal with the problem of the spiritual 
8uminum Bonum. Three theories can be advan¬ 
ced on this bead. First, the theory of liberation, 
second, the theory of beatification, and third, the 
theory of infinitude. These are supported by 
metaphors, drawn from such ordinary conceptions 
as the salt-bag, the baked pot, and a game of 
sport, as is Kabir's usual wont. When a salt-bag is 
thrown into the water of the ocean, says Kabir, all 
the salt in the bag is dissolved in the water, so that 
ultimately no thing remains inside the bag. Even 
eo,w*hcn the human body, with all its emotions and 
passions, is throum into the ocean of God, the 
emotions and passions are dissolved in God, and 
nothing but the body remains. Just, again, as no 
further salt can be produced inside the bag, simi¬ 
larly, no life-principle can reappear in the body. 
Reincarnation for man thus becomes impossible, 
just as reproduction of salt becomes impossible in 
the salt-bag. This is an excellent illustration of 
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a from the rhetorical point of view. Fur¬ 

ther, when Kabir tells m that the salt in the bag 
is mixed with the water of the ocean, the state¬ 
ment only stands for the union of the individual 
with tho universal spirit - a phenomenon at which 
Death stands gaping and aghast, because he has 
no longer any power to bring the body under his 
control. This metaphor of Kabir is founded on 
the ancient and most well-known metaphor in the 
Upanishad,in the oonvesrsation between 
and sTRfw, where the mixing of the salt with the 
water is regarded as an illustration for the union 
of self with God i ,,. ,3i5rKT^T^rfh* ■ •, 

-?r ii - 

^ ifirin I This same idea is rc-echoed 

in the famous Abhanga of Tukaram, which stands 
on the lips of every devotee of God in Mahara¬ 
shtra : 

3131 % 

snff nT cunif^uT i 
jinuifct 

gif; ff inVMia U. 

So far, then, about the first aspect of the three¬ 
fold problem of the Summum Bonum, namely, the 
conception of liberation. 

Let us now pass on to the problem of beatifica¬ 
tion. In the Doha irror Pm, the slaking of 

spiritual thirst by ambrosial juice, says Kabir, 
automaticaUy puts an cud to aU desires, ^ 
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^ ^T>T 8(«r s!nf^ EXt says Kabir elsewhere 
also; but the putting to an end of all desires may 
mean only desireleasness, unless it becomes the 
vehicle for some higher conception. At many 
places in the Vedanta philosophy, liberation is ex¬ 
plained as consisting in desirelessness (). 
This is only a negative conception. Mere desire¬ 
lessness, without a positive content, could not 
come up to the mark, as is required for the highest 
emancipatioD, Kabir tells us that this positive 
content is beatidcation, I have drunk the cup 
of juice from my teacher ”, says Kabir ; “I am 
absolutely satiated, and no desire now remains in 
me to be fulfilled”. Satiety, or Beatification, 
therefore, seems to be the positive content behind 
desirelessness- Beatification as a result of the 
desirelessness produced by the ambrosial juice, 
would really be what an aspirant should seek to 
have. Then again, Kabir gives us in the Doha the 
analogy of a baked pot. Just as a baked pot is 
never made to mount on the wheel again, simi¬ 
larly, he—^Kabir—will never be made to mount on 
the wheel of reincarnation. Redness of the pot is 
a symbol for perfection attained through beatifi¬ 
cation, Here again, redness is an indication of the 
highest Sattva in Kabir, as w*e have noticed else¬ 
where, Kabir does not bother himself with the 
philosophical questions like those of or 

He is satisfied that Ms pot is fully baked. 
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and, as such, will never bo mounted again on the 
wheel of remcamation. The close analysis which 
Kabir has made of dcsirelossness and beatification 
will convince us of the robust confidence th^it runs 
through the Doha, as well as his complete ** know¬ 
ledge” of the process of liberation. Because he 
‘knew' the process thoroughly, he became so confi¬ 
dent i ufft n If we were 

just to analyse the different attitudes with which 
philosophers at different times have approached 
such an ultimate qucstioi of ‘knowledge*, w'o can 
say that there are four «iuch attitudes possible,-the 
attitudes of the Sophists, Socrates, Shuka, and 
Kabir. If now w'c ^vere asked to mention tersely 
the ceotral points in the attitudes, we might say 
on the whole that the Sophists did not knoiv that 
they did not know; Socrates knew that he did not 
know; Shuka did not know that he knew; and 
Kabir knew that he knew. This “ knowledge " 
gave him the confidence that be had reached the 
highest state of beatification, and that he would 
never be born again. 

We have, hitherto, considered two concep¬ 
tions of the spiritual Summum Bonuni, namely, 
liberation and beatification. We shall now consi¬ 
der the third, namely, that of ‘sport* which synthe¬ 
sises the other two, namely, liberation and beatifi¬ 
cation. Kabir has referred in many places to his 
sport in the spiritual kingdom. We have already 
SI 
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met with the Doha in which he has told Ufl, 

'St if ^^fr. In the present Xtoha, he 

tells us " spifTT fpRi. He is recreat¬ 

ing himself on the playground of or the Limit¬ 
less. The conception of sport seems to underlie 
this final process of the Sum mum Bonum accord¬ 
ing to Kabir. If we analyse the synthetic concep¬ 
tion of sport, we shall see that it contains the 
following three elements, freedom, beatification, 
and activity; the first two having been discussed 
already, we now consider the third, which is the 
essence of sport. As to what relationship the sport 
of Kabir may bear to the so-called shn of God, as 
expounded in the Vedanta Sutra 
we cannot, unfortunately, discuss hero. Philoso¬ 
phers have fought battles royal about what is meant 
by as applied to God; whether it involves per¬ 
sonality, or is used in au impersonal sense, whether 
it is purposive, or unpurpostve. To ait in judg¬ 
ment on the motives of God is a very difficult 
matter, but to sit in judgment on the motives of 
the saint may not bo impracticable. When Kabir 
is talking about his spiritual sport, he is suggesting 
blissful activity, both on his own part, as well as 
on the part of the world. Tukaram has said, else¬ 
where, ancTt TTui JM+Kiii<5n, meaning thereby that, 
after God-realisation, he was living only for the sake 
of conferring spiritual benefaction on humanity. 

Kabir tells us in the Doha that he is sporting 
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on the playground of the or the Unlimited, 
We are familiar, and intimately familiar, with the 
distinction between ^ and in Kabir. ^ 
belongs to the ordinary spuritual teacher, who re- 
flexly mu tters some ^mantra* in the ears of his dis« 
ciple. The Guru of transcends such a Goncep'> 
tion: ^ I’or a parallel 

to this conception of fT and we have to go to 
Pythagorases Limit and Unlimitedt the Peros and 
the Apeiron. We shall come to this presently. In 
the meanwhile, the purport of the Doha we are 
discussing is that Kabir tells us that he is play¬ 
ing a game of spiritual cricket on the plains of the 
Limitless. All the players have only hit up to the 
boundary, he says, but he alone has been able to 
hit an over-boundary. What is this over-boundary, 
and what is the nature of the infinite plain, ¥T 
on which he is playing ? 

There have been three classical answers to 
this problem. One comes from the conception 
of the Unconditioned in philosophic thought, 
whether Indian or European. In the Vedanta 
philosophy we are aware of God’s existence as 
unlimited by time, space, and 
cause. Even so, Bradley’s Absolute, like the 
Absolute of many other idealistic philosophers, is 
beyond space, time, and causation. Then, secondly, 
the and about which Kannada Mysticism 
speaks might be likened to the philosophie 
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conc6ptioc3 of tli6 XJticoiiditioD©(i at tlie Absolute. 
In his lectures on Karnatak Mysticism, the pre¬ 
sent writer has spoken about the relation of 
to meaning space and fMFw meaning 

spacelessness. As however or space may be 
taken to be equivalent to the void, what would 
be the conception of tMfw which transcends the 
void ? It might be a void beyond the void, which 
may not therefore carry any scientific value. 
The first void should be enough for us, call it 
or as you please. The Vachana ^r»*i 

which we meet with in Purandardas, may 
be taken exactly to imply the region in which the 
mystic may live after the realisation of God. 
This is the second parallel to Kabir’s ^ ^ tvH. 
The third might be taken from the great Greek 
Philosophers. We have conceptions such as those 
of the Unhmited and the Indeterminate in the 
philosophies of Pythagoras and Aristotle, and, 
more than this, the conception of the Infinite or 
the Apeiron in Anaximander, which has been 
legitimately regarded, as by Windelband, as the 
first European philosophical conception of God. 
It is unfortunate that, though I^thagoras and 
Aristotle came after Anaximander, they could not 
understand the full significance of Anaximander^s 
Apeiron. Pythagoras did great injustice to it by 
saying that the csonception of the UnUmited was 
an even, and not an odd number, and therefore 
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capable of multiplicity and evil- Atistotle, who 
founded bis conception of the Indeterminate upon 
the Apeiron of Anaximander, could^not rise to 
appreciate its full pbiiosophic value. In fact, the 
conception of the Indeterminate is the weakest 
spot in Aristotle’s philosophical system. The oon- 
oeption of the Apeiron in Anaximander, which 
stands for the Unitary and Divine Being, marks 
out Anaximander from a number of other Greek 
and modem philosophers, who vainly bear the 
badge of a ‘philosophos*. Kabir’s conception of 
is exactly like that of Anaximander. Ho tells 
us in a famous song: 

irsTu 5^ amr apm ajqiTT i 

4^ q? tiPt ^ it. 

Tliis Infinite, and Incomprehensible Beyond in 
which Kabir lives is exactly the Infinite, the 
Unitary, and the Divine Being of Anaximander 
—^t6 Theion. 
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Pp. ^0, 23 ; second founder of 
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Pp. 133, 181 ; on directing 
consciousness npwardsi p. 154. 
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Badar a y an a, Ahi -K u odal vat, 
various interprelaliong, p- 15 ; 
doctrineof vichitiavadap p. 111; 
on the coutionance of spiritual 
meditation to the end of life, 
p. l&O; on no-return to world 
by lilen Fp* 254. 339; on the 
meaoing of Sampatti, p. 397 ; 

Bhagwadgiia. as comparing 
mind to wind, p*6; description 
of demoniac heritage. Fp. 53, 
5^ j God-love as the prime 
virtue^ 60, 61* 84. S5, 94 ; 
on illumination as responsible 
for liberation. Pp. 77, 7S; on 
no comradlction between a 
Jnani and a Bhakta, p. 73; 
doctrine of incarnation, p, 110; 
on God as Sutra, p. 116; on 
Smarana Mukti, P- 13I I on 
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Bbagwadgita, contd. 

Sayujya MukU, p, 132 1 on 
isharauagaman ^lukti, p. 133 ; 
doctrine o( actionlesatiess p> 
13^ on TisioD of the seif by 
self, p. 213 ; concept of Gunas 
in, p, 301; on JoaDadecpa, 
p. 349; oa seU'realisation, 
p. 3S3 ; on the virtue of equa- 
uiniity, p. 396. 
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and Krishna^ p. 76 ; on body 
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riya, p. 235; story ahoat Vyasa 
and Shukfl, p. 319. 
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the Bhagwadgitn, p, 6l; uew 
nine kinds of, Pp. 69, 

S3, 92 ; Jewel of, Pp. 73, 349 ; 
Rasa of, p. 113 r compared to 
a chaste womau, p. 310, 

Bradley, doctrine of appenrance, 
p. 77; degrees of truth and 
reality, p- 198 ; on the Abso* 
lutc.p, 403. 

Brahman, as tbe target to aim 
at, p. 1?7 ; as enveloped by 
the sell, p. 222 ; lighting up of 
the hre of, Fp. 233, 23*. 
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Carlyle, on a disbeliever in God 
as our euemy, p, 60 ; everlast' 
tng no, and everlasting yea, p, 
131 ; on the tiaiest particle as 
filled with God, p. 241; on 
looking to one's own saving, 
p. 264; on conscious virtue, 
p. 395. 

Christ Jesus, o n renonnciog 
father and mother, p. 60; 


Christ Jesus, ecu id ^ 
surrender the chief element in, 
p. 133; on the prophet’s not 
being honoured in his own 
country, p. 2611 ss ascending 
the cross, p. 393, 
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Death, and old age as incentives, 
Pp, 24, 29; Stoics' view of, 
p. 26; Epicureatis* view Of, 
p, 26 ; great impartiality of. 
p. 31. 

£ 

Emotions, psychic energy sub¬ 
stratum of, p. 233 ; their cor¬ 
respondence with spiritual 
colours, p, 247, 

England, travail during second 
world war, p. 39; Cburchill 
on the final success of. p. 40 ; 
conquest of, by William 1, 
P. 296; 

Equanimity, as a result of dt- 
vine intoxication, Pp. 235, 237; 
through God-possession, p. 
239 ; creative, p, 250; as a 
mark of God-realisatiou, p. 
396, 
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Gandbi, Mahatma, Churchill's 
sarcastic title of Naked Fakir, 
Pp. ,'*4, 322 ; renaios buried 
at Rajagbat, p. 5 > ; jiatuetles 
of l^-ree monkeys, li, 199 ; on 
bumaoity’s indifiereoce, p. 
261; Qokhale's advice to, p. 
394. 

God, architectonic skill pf, p- 
2 j as a diaiQOtid iu the devo- 
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‘God, 

te*’s heart, p. 5 ; bandiTPork 
of, p, 11 \ as PUr hornet p, 11 1 
moral proof of, p. 17 ; as a 
great jndge, p* IS ; resignatiop 
to the will ofp Pp. 36, 40,; as 
s super-rporal bdugi p, 37r 
alliance with, pp 41; as the 
pole-star of alteoLEOd, p. 43 ; 
as the only tyuostire of onr 
effort, p. 47 ; the source of ail 
virtue, p. 57 ; a$ the vincultiai 
substantiale^ p+ ^2 \ as iuonas 
nionadum p, 62 i as Niraujan^ 
Pp* 1U4, 106|3l2 ; reasons 
lor incamaliou of, p. 9S; niii- 
versal pervasiveness of, p. 102; 
vision of I fis putting an end to 
delusion, p. 103; idea of a 
Saguua, p, 107; positive and 
negative attributes of, Pp. 107, 
lOSj and seU, identity betweenp 
p. IIS; sound and form as 
expressions ofp p, 143; as Amo- 
lika VaatUp Pp, 191, 192 ; as a 
great oarsman^ p, 193 ; trails- 
scendcbt powers of, p. 203 ; as 
identical with KasJip 230 ; 
found even behind asesanium^ 
p. 241 ; as tiansceudenlp p. 
254; as walking like a sepoy* 
p* 255; office ofp for the saintSp 
p. 316; as spiritual fulcrum, 
p, 317; totnpared to a great 
ean^err in the game of chessp 
p. 323 ; as inapersoual reality, 
p* 326, 

Goddovei biudieg together all 
sointSp p. 4S; aa the charioteer 
in the spiritual victoiy, p. 49; 
as the so preme virtue accord - 
iug to the itbagwadgita, 
Pp* 61, 63, fi4,94, 95 ; in its 
tndividualp social and spirifnal 


God love^ 

aspectSp Pp. 29295. 

Gopis as not dtstingulshiug bet¬ 
ween Krishna and Uddhava^ 
Fp. i5, 16; on the injustice 
of the divine court, p* 16 ; as 
having left off their husbands 
for the sake of God* p. 60; and 
Krishna, relationship between, 
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the mention of Kirguna, p, 73; 
Brija as the alpha and omega 
of the life of, p 79. 

Grace of God. and seU*eifort« 
relation between^ Pp. 19, 20 ; 
descending on Gajeiidra, Pp* 
1S2, 133; making poMiblc su- 
persensuous perception, Fp- 
109 * 401 . 

Greenp T H contribution to 
ethical philosophy* p* 49; 
Unity of the spiritual principle 
in nature and in man, p*59; 
doctrine □ f self-realisation, 
p 91. 
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Hatusa, and Soham^ no distinc¬ 
tion betweeu>p. 143; as having 
reached Manosa sarovor *, Pp* 
240, 241; denv&tiou according 
to Vaska, p. 346* 

Hanumau* as uol prizlug preci¬ 
ous omanients, p* 30 ; accord¬ 
ing to Valmiki on the four 
chief sources oJ power, Pp. 
lB2p 183; Tulsidas's vision of* 
p* 293. 

Herakleitos, apostle of the doc¬ 
trine of flux, p. 274 ; auihor's 
essay on, p. 331; Anticipating 
Christianity in bis doctrine of 
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Herakteitoa, cfintd. 

the kipgdom cii God as beloag- 
ing iQ the childj p. 

I 

Ida and Pingata, parallel chords 
ot ibe sympathetic nervous 
system, Pp, l 52. 16^ ; ihecon- 
fltteoce of. Pp, 155, 157, 176 ; 
as waving lighu, Pp. 204^205* 

Incafnation, correct dootrnie of, 
i^.98. I09p XlO ; ten incajoa- 
tions, cinematographic vision 
of, p. 43t 223 ; 

J I 

J&jannathad'^Sf cxpeiience of; 
God as walking with him, Pp, 
209, 210; on escaping from 
the clutches of death, p. 352 ; 
motor experieoce, p, 

Joana, and Bhakt!, p 49 ; not 
antitheticai to Bhafcti, p, 69 ; 
compared to a light of great 
luminosity, p, 70 ; intnitive 
as reaLisatioq of God, Pp* 76, 
77. 

Jnanashwara, similarity of ideas 
between Kabir and, Pp. 2^ 44, 
45; question ol bis meeting 
Kabir. Pp. 4* 45 ; comparing 
the World to D conQagTati-on, 
p. 7 ; on su^eriog as no incen¬ 
tive to spiritual life, p* 35 ; on 
mau's sitting in a wrecked 
boat in the river of life, Pp. 
43, 46 ; on Virahavostba^ fp. 
173,179 ; on ever increasing 
devotion, p. ISO; On mystical | 
ensignst Pp 185, 1&6; on God 
as Amolika Katna^ ?p. 191, ^ 
192 ; on fhe difierence between 


Jnaneahwara, 

a perfected mystic and God,. 
P- J on God as walking in- 
front like a torch-bearer, Fp. 
255. 389 ; on God and Saint 
as mirrors, Pp. 329, 336. 337 ^ 
on the forms of spiritual bath, 
p* 383. 

K 

Kamal, on the two great saints, 
Kabir and Namdeo, p 45 ; and' 
Kabir, stories about the rela¬ 
tionship between^ Fp. 317* 31B, 

Kant, philosopher and moralist, 
p, 3 ; cosmo-teleological argu- 
luent, p, 11 ; on the philoso¬ 
phic consequence of disparity 
between d^ert and fruit, p. 17; 
moral proof of God. p. 13; on 
the kingdom Of endj, p. 9l; 
unity of apperception, Pp, 92., 
150: on schematism, p, 147 ; 
OR imagination higher than 
perception and understanding^ 
p^3l3 j theory of Reciprocal 
CausatloUp Pp. 224. 225^ 

Kashit Namdeo going on a pil¬ 
grimage to. p* 44; to Paudhar- 
pur prevalence of the same 
spiritual ideaSp p. 45; described 
both as Mabnsbmashan and 
Anandavana^ P, 273« 

Kr afana, and Uddhava, not dis¬ 
tinguished by the Gopis* Fp* 
15, 16; great friend of Pands- 
vas. p. 37; using Sbikbandr 
to kill Bhbhma. p, 38 ; Gopis 
left off their husbands for the 
sake of, p. 65 ; and Uddhava, 
their mystical relationship in 
the Bhagawat^ p* 75; and. 
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Krishna, cmfd, 

Gopis, p. 75 ^ «ppeilQfGopb 
to Oddhavd for the revelaUon 
of, p, 7£? ; appeared once to 
Gopi^ in the Jorm of a yogiUp 
P. 136. 

L 

Lateral, ventriclfi, Pp. X54, 155j 
L57 ; as the seat of the tiuscen. 
Pi 2G4 ; oos^idg of mellifltiotis 
fnice in the, Pp. 224 ; 

opening of the, p, 225 ‘ self fly¬ 
ing to [he, p, 390, 

Leibnitz^ Doctrine oi Optimbii] 
p. 58; Law oi suflicient reason, 
P* 58 ; his Mopadology , p* 62. 

M 

Meditation, methodology of, 
1^. 134, 145; superaensuous 
eflecis of, Pp. 198, 201 ; by 
the help of the flftme of God, 
Pp. 333, 340,3^8; requisites of, 
p. 333 ; physical requisites of, 
Pp. 351, 354; mental requisites 
of, Pp. 354, 356; moral lequi- 
sites of, Pp. 356, 360; mystical 
requisites of, Ppp 360, 363. 

Mellifluous juice» experience 
of, p, 206; a mystic being 
drenched iDi p. 218; oozing 
of, id the lateral ventricle, 
Pp. 222, 224; consequence of 
drinking, p. 249 j mystic herb 
as full of, p, 263. 

Milton, writing poems about 
heaven though blind, 128:, 

on the two attitudes oljoy and 
pensiveness, p. 172. 

Mystical ezperieace, _ sal 

generis, 1S6; varieties of^ 


Mystical ex perl e nee. ccnid. 

Fp. 189, 191, 216; sublimity 
and ipeffability of* Pp. 190* 
220 ; riot of, p* 204.' social as¬ 
pect of, p. 251; as enjoyment of 
Sahaja Samadhi, Pp. 248, tU; 
law about the correspondence 
between mystical experience 
and the quality of the heart, 
p, 546; as going beyond the 
three states of con^iousness. 
p. 255 ; and fine arts, p, 2S7; 
Criteria of, (Introd *) 

N 

Name of God^ *Sat naioa^p. 84; 
and form of God, rdation bet¬ 
ween, Pp. 134,144,145, 146, 
147* 314 ; as bringing sell and 
God together, p, 145; as sche- 
matizer between Saguna and 
Nirguua, Pp, 147, 143* 312 ; 
as symbol of ultimate rcallEy, 
p. 143 ; meditatiDn by means 
of the, Pp. 340* 348 ; pin¬ 
nacle of Tu la idELsa's philosophy 
ol devotion, Pp, 309, 310; 
illuminator, wilness and inters 
preter, p, 813; sitting in a 
judicial tribunal over Sagnna 
and Nirguna, p. 3l3; superior 
to Nirguna and Sagunn, Pp, 
3l3, 843 ; fundameotal vehicle 
of meditatiou, p. 3l5; as ladder 
to reach God, Pp. 346, 347; 
as the atom bomb of spiritual 
experience, p. 847^ 

NomdeOj Pil^image to Nortli 
India, particularly to Xashi, 
p. 44; Namdeo and Kabir rela¬ 
tion between, p. 45; experience 
of God as eating and speaking 
with him, 2Q8 ; as haviog 
received divine juice, p. 231. 
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NarsiMfibta, poet ol Gtijariat, 
resemblance \n bis teachiDg 
witb Tulsidas ou God4ove^ 
Pp. 6S. 64j 65, 66 i indepeu- 
deui paralieUsm of thousbt 
between hiro and TulsidaSp 
p. 66* 

o 

OptimiBin, eschatological^ p. 
doctrine oi Leibmt^k p. 58 ; 
Robert Browning on* p. 58; 
God-ceutred, p* 97, 

P 

Pandharpuf* Kssht, preva* 
lence of the same spiritual 
thoughts from. p. 4S J practice 
of putting on Bukka, p. 5-6, 

Pataujali* enumeration of 
Yamas and Nlyniuag, p. 07 j 
pn re<iuireiiietits Of meditation, 
p, 135; character istics of niedU 

on the superaeasuous aveouea 
opening to a mystic, Pp. J99^ 
200 ; cPtLcepE ofParaum Guru, 
p. 240 ; on the vision oi one's 
own form, p* 251, 3S6- 

Pearls, experience of the show¬ 
ers oti P- ^08, 

Philosophers, and raomlistSp p- 
j [ as coming to the fair of life 
simply to look on* p. 10 i in 
King Jaoaka^s court, p. 113 ; 
classification of, 279, 2 SO ; 
and market place, p. 295. 

Philosophy, au ironical defini¬ 
tion oE, p. l2i atid mysticism^ 
controversy between, p. 103 ? 
of an idler, p- -^43, 


Plato, on men*s blindne^, Pp. 
1:^, 14 ; contribution to ethics, 
p, 49 ; on learniag and teacb« 
ing philosophy, p. 56: on the 
cardinal virlttes, 85.90,91; 
on the chertoteer controlling 
the unruly horse, p, 176 ; ou 
the idea of the Good, p. 198^ 

Pralhad. as disobeying hi a 
father^ p. 37 ; as having left 
off his father lor the sake of 
God* Pp* ^,55; ns having 
received divine inicei p. Z3i; 
on the focus of God* p* 306* 

PreetuRi, Gujarati poet, on tn- 
viucible courage for the spirit 
tuftl path, Pp. 174, 175 ; on 
throwing ourselves in the con- 
dagratiou of God-love, p. 229 j 
on the way of the bravCp p. 
357, 

Prema, Narada on the concept 
ofj p. 36; and Prana as the 
warp and woof of the spiritual 
garment, p. 16^ : and Preeti, 
personal and impersonal Love 
of God^ p* 327* 

PurandardaSp cu an not 

knowing the fragrance Of the 
musk it carries on its back, 
p, 50 ; description of a Brah¬ 
min Fp, 56p 57 ; comparison 
□f momenta to drops from a 
broken pitcher, p. 160 : on his 
exijedcnce of God as walking 
with him, Pp. 209, 2 lO; on 
the interchange of physiologi¬ 
cal function, p. 374 j on motor 
relationship of God and SainL* 
p* 389 ; on God as a void be^ 
yond the void, p. 404. 
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R 

fimcoft, Indrs h sup^b 

d^otiod to, p. SO; eorOdation 
ol, and stellar coalunction, 
p,Sd; pursuing a Ueuia Mriga, 
p. 38; tncidetits ol, seT^iiig as 
mines ol JewelSr pi ?3 ; as a 
complex of all Rasas, p. ; 
wanting to cioss tbe Ganges, 
p, 1S8; engaged in giving tilak 
p, 293 ; derivation ol the word 
according to Tulsidas, p 345, 

..Ramadas, on the great impart ia* 
Uty ol death, p, 31; on aoflei' 
jng as an incentive, p. 35; on 
seeking the friendship of God 
alone, p, 60 : on Viveka-Vaira- 
gya, P- 71 ; on God as not to 
be found in water and stones, 
p. 101; spiritnal teacher as 
God's replica, p, 144 ; on the 
futility of the repetition of 
Mahflvakya, p, 171 ; no Ibe 
listlessness of people, p. 261; 
as a shouting philosopher, Pp, 
279. Z80; on instantaneous 
liberation, p. 88iS; advice not 
to lose a single breath, p. 352, 

Ram an and, reflexly uttering 
Raton Rama, p. 100; experience 
of colour Sc. fragrance, p- IDS'. 

• Ramanuja, on the reality of the 
world, p, 15; Ramanand be¬ 
longing to the school of, p. IhC; 
doctrine of Prapatti, p, 133 ; 
doctrine of Antatyamia, p. 807. 

Rasas, new and old schemes of, 
Pp. Ill, 112, 113,114; as the 
Quality oozing from God, p. 
2J0 ; Upanishadic doctrine of 
p, 231. 

Reality, self a child in the 
cradle ol, p, 252; terrace of, 


Reality, COJliii- 

p i9B* as both ctiitrifugRl and 
^eotripelal, p. 317, 

Reciprocal Causation, betweeu 
on name and ibe 
love of God, p. ^7 \ between 
fearlessness and joy^ p. ; 
between Anabat and Amirflsap 
pp, f24* 225. 

s 

Saiut, a member of tbe Tbeo- 
polis, p. 57 ; and paiiiy 

between, p^ ; as Kbaj5£a'^f- 
shflti, Pp. :^3G 30S ^ as a celes¬ 
tial tree overladen with Ani- 
brosial trult, p. 251 ; his iunii- 
nosity as transcending the 
earthly UrpiLattooSp p. 251; 
call ing himself merely a bonds¬ 
man of his spiritual teach er» 
254 ; B 5 personal and God 
as impersonal reality, p. \ 
elevation of^ to the pedestal of 
God-beadt P S27 ; spirit of. 
merging with absolute spirit* 
p. 322 ; and God* unison bet¬ 
ween, p* 329. 

Sain Is company of, as tbe 
welfare state, p 4S ; together 
tied ouly by the bond of God- 
love, p. 4a; as experlpdne 

divine juice, p 230 ; living in 
a state oE God-enjoyment, p- 
242 * world as indifierent to 
tbe^ p. SGI. 

Saint of Nimbitritii on the dedi- 
Eratiom of onr iHe and actions 
to God, p. I S3; on progressive 
realisation, p. 197 ; on tbe 
futility oE burning huge quanti¬ 
ties Of campbori p* -^3; draw¬ 
ing God to the bar ol Iits 
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Saint of Nimbargit c(fnii£^ 

spiritual tefltber, p, 340 ; on 

Jennie as Kalpatam, p, 349 ; 
story about inter-incotnniuni- 
cativetat^B Ol seuses in ordi¬ 
nary esperienoe narrated by* 
p. 371. 

Saint of Omadi, on a eombina- 
tion of Preiii and Piaua, p, 166; 
d poem from the poslbumotis 
aiary of| p. 245 ; on Kakada- 
rati, p, 24S; teaching about 
charity, Pp. 290, 291 r narrfl” 
tioii of a story about Kabir and 
God, p- 339 ; on intetCDm- 
jnunicfltiveness ol senses in my* 
stical «perieijce^ Pp. 373, 374. 

Satnadbi, three types of, p. 140; 
theory' Of, Fp. 243, 244* 

Samadhi, Alaukara, illnstra* 
£ion*p. 102; state of, Fp. 245^ 
249; Anahala luLting a person 
to, p* 253; of Mabatma Gandhi 
on tbe Rajashataj p. 322 ; and 
tomb of Kabir at Magahar^ p* 
330- 

Samkbya philosnphy, on suffer¬ 
ing as an icoentive to spiritiial 
life, Pi 35 ; Kabir speaking in 
terms of, p, 263 ; on Frakrlti 
ceasing to exist as soon as she 
is seen by her lofd^ Fp* 3S7, 
388 , 

Sanskrit* Snbhashita, on a 
short-dated hntnan life, p/194; 
verse on sleep as Samadhi,, p^ 
243; verse on momeutarmess^ 
p. 2?6 ; verse on the Lotus of 
life torn away by an elephant 
of Death, 284 ; verse on the 
rarity of sainthood, p, 303 ; 
verse on the cataract of igoo- 
lauccj p* 341* 


Singarupaka» on God^love as 
ihe cbadoleer, p. 49 ; on de¬ 
votion to God as a diamond 
with nine facets, p. 49; on the 
chariot of spiritual victory, 
Fp. 66* 57 : OP the comparison 
of Joana to a lamp, p* 68 ; on 
the comparison of Bhakti to a 
jewel* Fp* 5S, 69. 

Sarvajnai experience of God m 
walking w'llb him, Pp. 209, 

I 210; epigrammatic Kannada 
I saint, p. 270 ; on the formless 
taking on the foim of a smni, 
p. 328* 

Self, effort of, and grace, Fp. 

I 119, l2u; os central telephone 
exchange, Pp. 150, 152; as 
■ enveloping Brahman, p. ; 

spiritual bath ol the, Fp. 205, 

' 207 ; as a child In the cradle 

of reality, p. 252 ; flying inio 
the empyrean, p. 283; as the 
supreme object of love, p. 253; 
becoming dissociated aud trau- 
i scendent, p, 254 ; as a messen¬ 
ger riding ou the' Turaogama % 
of Shabda, Fp. 116,362; as 
enjoying beatiSc sleep, p, 384. 

Self and God* identity between^ 
Pp. 1X3,170; biought together 
by the Name, p* 143. 

Self^ealisation^ doctrine of* 
Pp. 15, 91, 250, 385, 383; song 
oi, p. 253. 

Self-surrender* highest type of 
liberation, p* 183 ; doctrine of, 
p. 181 ; mark of God-realisa* 
lion Fp* 396* 397, 

Shabda, the spiritual [teacher 
making hiscousciousness enter 
IntOt p. 141; and Anahafu, 

Xabii OD| p* 143; lope of^ p* 
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Sbftbda, €cnid, 

243 i physical influence p* 
245; as pioducing light, p. 
341; as substance, Pp. 

379 ; as seli'imnjanerit, p* 378; 
as criletion ot itself,, p, 379* 

Sbankara, as enjoying tht 
Chabi of Rama with 1 5 eyes* ^ 
p, 21 ; approached by Mfldanj | 
p. 2^4; living in a cemetery, | 
p. 273 ; as uttering the narac 
of Rama with full Jaithi p. 3SS- 

Shnnk^acharya, on an unreal 
cause pioduciug terror, p. 13 ; 
on an unreal cause producing 
a bcnefldal eflect^ p. 13 ; nna- 
Icgy of Rajjusarpa, p. 13; on 
the unreality of the world, P, 
15; phiiosophical prayer of^ 
p* 119; doctrine of Sayuiya' 
mukli, p. 132; on tCevala 
Knmbhaka, Fp. 140^ 141; oil 
the place of Anahata in leali^ 
sation, 363- 

Sbeaba, taking tbe burden of 
the world on the headt 134; 
according to Kanakadasa. in- 
terveniog between Shivn and 
Vishnu, p* 313. 

Shvetashvataropaniahad. cm 

mystical ensigns, p. 1S5; ca* 
taiogue of photic experiences, 
p, 2ns; on the experience ol 
spi-ritual fragrance, p- 385* 

Sidgwick HenryT contribution to 
ethical philosophy, p. 49; on 
philosophic iutuitiooisni.p.9L 

Sia, problem of* p. conscious¬ 
ness ol* p. 1S; as a propaedne- 
tic to a spitiUial Hie, P-1^,1 
attitude of Surdaa and Virgil 
towards, Fp. 19* 20; of Duryo- 
dhana and Richard 111, Pp. 


I Sini 

! 10* 20; of Indrn and Augus* 

tine, p* 30. 

iSplnojiaj intellectual love of 
God^ p. 9t; on substance, Pp* 
146, 378; postulating an origi- 
nn! hammer, Pp* -40. 379 ; oil 
God as identical and coexis- 
taut with the world,* P* ^07 ; 
on the diflerence between God 
and Dog, p^ 120^ 

Spiritual, capital, mna as bring¬ 
ing with him, p*S; principle 
in nature and in man (Green), 
p* 59; illumination, process 
by which altained, Pp* 70 1 72 ; 
virtues, Fp* S9* 95, energy, 
colour and fragrance as mani- 
featattons of, p. 103 ; gravita- 
tion^ law CNf* p* 14£ ; Charkha : 
description ol the, p. l€3; 
communion, ascending lad¬ 
ders of, p. ISS; bath, F^* 205^ 
2Q7; path, nature of the, 
p. 2L3; realisation, psycholo¬ 
gical and moral effects of, p 
224; mine, concept of a, Pp. 
232, 235; colours aud their 
correspondence with Gnnas» 
states ol consciousness and 
emotions, p. 24? ; consciocia- 
ness, Fp* 248, 249 ; and secu¬ 
lar work, combiuation of, p* 
2S7; fulcrum, God as a,p, 317; 
from* Vice-Chancellor's chair 
not incompatible with the 
vision of a, p, 3/6; fragrancei 
experience of* Pp* 384* 3^'5 ; 
juiee^ experience of, p* 3S4 ; 
crkkett game of, p* 403* 
Spiritual experience, microcos- 
mic aspect of, p. 57 ; geometri¬ 
cal progression in^ p* 193; 
sapersensQDus character of 
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Spiritual npttwnce, 

Pp* 368, 371; psychology of, 
Pp. 368, 374. 

Spiritual life t secret of, p, 7 j 
ethical approach to, p. 15 y sin 
as a propaeduetic to p, 19 ; 
the place of company io, p. 
28J. 

Spiritual Teachar, worship of, 
as an impetietrable armour, p. 
tS ; as higher than the God¬ 
head, p. c3; character]sties of 
a, Pp. 134—1*34; as a great 
oarsman, p, 193 ; n at tire and 
function ol a, Pp. 334—540, 

Stoics, on death as an incentlr^e 
to spirittial life, p. 26; qq 
nature, p. 36 ; aud Epicureans 
on desirelesatieas, p, 2i9 ; on 
the virtue o( Epoche, p. 239 ; 
on philosophers as never afraid 
of death, p, 272 ; on equani¬ 
mity, p. 3^6. 

Sukadev, Groce of, enabting his 
disciple to see the [Spiritual 
territory, p- 217 j as having 
received divine iuice, p. Z31. 

T 

Tukaram, Guru^s Mauira given 
to him in o dream, p, 14; on 
action and not words, p. 52; 
on devotees who left off every 
ihing lor the sake of God, Pp, 
65, eh ; lyrical prayer of, p. 
119 ; attitude of submission in, 
p. 179 ; on being able to look 
at God“s lace, p* 2Q0 \ expe* 
rience of God oe walking with 
him, Fp. 309, 210; on God 
matiug Hia hotue even in a 
sesamum, p. ^41; oa having 


Tukararcip €^riid, 

seen the banner ol God, p. 245; 
nu his apostleship. p. 26^; as a 
weeping philosopher, p. 289 ; 
on bis being the dag of God* 
Fp, 320, 35 i; on the difference 
between Ratna and Almaramap 
Fp. 347, 34s ; on devoHon as 
an emergent, p, 36^ ; on God 
as running after hitUt p. ; 
on God whiiUng round him in 
a circle, p. 3S9 : tactual ex¬ 
perience, p, 391 ; union of self 
with God, p* 899 : on his liv* 
ing only for benefactions to 
humaDily, p. 40 2, 

U 

Uddhava. and Krishna notdis- 
I tingulshed by -he Gopts* Fp* 
J5, tnisundersiood by poet- 
saints, Pp. &p 75; his mystical 
relationship with Krisuua in 
the Bhagavata, p. 75 ; as a 
great devotee* Fp. 2, 7St 
Advnitism ol, p. 75. 

Unison* between samt and Crod, 
p, 829 : eschatological^ p. 831; 
travail of, Fp* 391, S98. 

Uponishadsp on God-love as the 
bond of substantiality between 
relatives, p. 63 ; on the Niran* 
jana concept ol God, p. t04 ; 

: positive and negative attributes 
ol God* Fp. Id?, 103 ; on Sa- 
mipya, p. 132; on Sayujyi, 
p* 182; on coulf oiling the 
horse of mind by the reins of 
reason, p. 176; on concentTn- 
ted attention, p. 177; on God 
as snpreme lesplendeuce, p. 
223 ; on God as Rasa* p. 23l_; 
song ol universal unity, p ; 
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■ UpaniBliadSj centd. 

conception of * BbOOtnan ' Pp. 
250 , 251; on the saint's splen- 
don r envel o pmg tb e un Lverse, 
p. 251; os self as the supreme 
object of love, p. 253; on 
second birth, p. 277; on neces- 
aly of self*e;ffort, p, 35l; on 
perception and audition by 
means of the self, p. 373; 
Axacbtomoipbisni, p. 379; 
vision of the sell in a flood of 
light, p. 886; on motor ejr- 
perience, p. 389. 

V 

Valmikit Tulsidas, literary Ava- 
tora of, p. 82 ; devotee greater 
than God, p. 96; bis Rama- 
yana on four kinds of power, 
p.\182 ; as uttering the name 
of God with irradiated faith, 
p. 358. 

'.Vijayadasa, Lyrical prayer of. 
p. Il9 ; on the window of the 


Vi jay a Dasa, conid. 

lateral ventricle as opened by 
the Grace of God, Pp. 144, 155. 

Virtu ss, moral, cnltivatiou of, 
p. 48; God-devotion as a sap- 
retue virtue Pp. 70, 72 ; and 
vices, inventory of, Pp. 88, S9; 
classification of, p, 88 ; indivi- 
dual, Pp. 89, 95 ; social, Pp. 
89,95,96; spiritual, Pp. 89, 
95, 96. 

Vitbalpant, Ramanaod, the 
teacher of, p. 100 ; father of 
Nivrittinatb and Juanadeva, 

p. 100. 


Y 

Yo^a, fire of, p, 72; and abso- 
Intism, place in the medila- 
tional process, Pp. 135,^ 168, 
172 ; kept afiaine by the 'saint 
in the midst of enjoyment, 
p. 138. 
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